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PREFACE 


The following essay is a translation of the late Professor G Bidder's original 
German treatise entitled “Uebci das Lcben des Jama Munches Hemuchandra, des 
Schillers des Devachandra aus dor Vajraifakka,” which appealed in the J\nksclinlien tier 
philosophibch-hutonsilun Clasw dei Laisciluhcn Aho<hmic tier Wibsensehafttn, Vienna, 
vol. x\xvn ( 1889), pp 171-258. 1 Bidder’s treatise has since’ lernanud the most authentic 
and thorough biographical statement on tho life of Hemacandri arya ( 10S& a —117 3 A 1).), 
the most eminent Jama (Svelimbara) monk and polymath of mediaeval Gupirjt A 
shiewd and talented exponent of his faith, Jlemacandia won himself an undying nama 
in the lustjry of Jainism He wielded great influence over Javasimha Siddliar.ij/i (A D. 
1094-1143), one of the miglit.est monarchs of Gujarat, and actually conceited his 
successor, king Kunurapala, so that the Jama religion gamed a firm looting in (<ii|ar.it, 
which haj not been shaken as yet Hemacandta was, morcovci, one of tho greatest 
Indian scholars of all time, whose vast learning ami hti rary labours are suflicient to secure 
him an honoured place m tho history of Indian Philology 11 is life should indeed 
bo of great appeal and interest, not only to the students of Jainism but also to 
thoso of Sanskrit hteratuio and of ancient Indian Instoiy and mltuie Nono would 
tbcieiure dispute the desirability of rescuing Bulder’b masteily Ueatise on tho life of 
Jlemacandra from the almost obsolate tiles of the above-mentioned Viennese journ d and 
of presenting an English veision of the same so as to attract ,i wider urcle of readtis 

It only remains for mo to perform the very pleasant task of expressing my deep 
gratitude to Muni Jinavpayaji and to Sjt Bahadur Singhji Singln, tho editor and tlio 
foundei of the Satt/lu Jiunn Senes, foi their kind and helpful lntei <st in my humblo 
literary activities I am also specially lnikbt'd to Piofessoi ])i M Winternit/, who 
nut only has kindly written the Foreword to tins woik but Ins also < utfully read the 
printed forms in advance and suggested improvements, most of which aie liicopoiatoJ 
m tho Eitata To my friend and colleague, Prohssor Krishna Knpalani, B A, 
Bar-at-law, mv thanks are due for hie kindly going through the MS with me 

V idyabhax ana, 

Visva-Bharati, 
yANllNIKLTAN, 

I960* 


M. P. 


1 Simultaneously also issued as a separate reprint 

2 See also T Zachnn&e, Die xnd Wurlerbwhei (=^71/ 1 2 3 1 3b [1997]), pp 30 33,11 Jacobi, 
ERE , vol vi, p <391, J Hertel, Au^fewnMk Er'iihlunyt n aua Hi mar an dr as Pana'isfaparvan, 
Leipzig (1908), Linleitung, pp 1-3 

3 According to Jacobi's calculation the birlbdate of Heinaoandrtt would bo the 1st Looember, 
1088 A L , see Hertel, ibid p 1, n 2 



PREFACE BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 

Professor George B uli 1 cr was one of those gr< at Gci man scholars to whom 
largely goes the credit for the development of the scionee of Induing}' His whole life was 
dedicated to the study and lesearch of ancient Indian history and literature Indian 
aicheology and epigraphy are gieatly indebted to this scholar foi Ins contributions 
H p bi ought to beai upon these subjects a tra ned and unbiassed mind Ilia study of the 
bi^toiy and literatuie of the Jama religion was specially painstaking and sympathetic 
Pi of Herman Jacobi demed great support trom the researches of Di Bulilerin 
refuting the view of Piof Weber that Jainism was moiely a sect of Buddhism and 
in establishing the antiquity and tho indepcndance of Jainism as a itligious sect Dr 
B uh Icr’s researches on the Jama stupa at Mathui a and inscriptions thereon deserve 
special mention 

He w as the firM scholai to discuss ci itically and exhaustively, as far as the material 
available to linn allowed, the life and times of H ernacandra-une of thegieatest figures 
of the Jama Church Dr Buhlorw' an officei in the Educational Department of the 
Bombay Government had rare oppmtumties of visiting and examining some of the famous 
Jaina Bhandars of G .ij r a t and Raj p u t an a These investigations provided him with 
ample material which enabled him to prepare the present btudy on llcmacandra He 
possessed that acumen and insight which made him appreciate the proper historical value 
of such Prabandha works as the Prabhdvalacanla and the Prabandhacintamani. 

Tho present study ou the life of H e m n c a n d 1 a was hrst published in German 
language about fifty years back Since that time much new material has been discovered 
which throws considerable light on the pioblems which were then obscure to this learned 
scholar 


The material on which he had to rely was then only in thefoim of MSS which 
were defective m many ways Most of it is now more 01 less ci itically edited and 
published All tho works of Hemacandra himself were also not available to him in 
properly edited and printed form So it is but natural that in the light of this new 
and more adequate material some discrepancies should be discovered m this learned study. 
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Of the new material, that has been discovered hincc Dr B U h ler published his 
study, the Kumarapdlajiratibodha of S o m api ah hjo a r y a should be mentioned first 
This work was completed in the yeai V S 1241 (= A D 1185) that is eleven years after 
the death of Hemacandia It was composed and finished by SomaprabhacJrya 
while residing at Apalnllapura in tho vasnti (that is the residence) of the poot- 
laureato Sripala Tlnee disciples of lie maca n dr a - namely Mahendra mum, 
Vardliamana muni and Gupacandra gam-had attended to it with great interest as 
it was being read to them The first copies of tho woik were prepaicd by the Older of 
Abhaynktiraira-a leading uch citnsui of Aualnllapui a and a favourite of 
Kumarapalfl Thus this book i« the work of a contempoiary learned man who was m 
close contact of H c m a c an d r a and Ins pupils and devotees Though this woik is \ olumi- 
nous, unfortunately it does not give as much infoimation about the lives of Kumlrapala 
and H ema c a n 1 a as to satisfy oui expectations However whatcvel information it 
gives is quite reliable and of fust class historical importance Dr Bull ler was altogether 
unaware of tins work 

Next to this comes tho Mohrmljapara/w/rt nittaka of Yasahpjla a contemporary 
of Hemacandia and Kumaiapala Di Bull ler was aware of tins drama and 
had taken notice of it, but it appeals he had not lumself gone through thiB woik It he 
had availad himself of both thc'c vvoiks he would have been ablo to give a more accurate 
and satisfactory account of the conversion ofKumj.rnpa.Iaby Hemacandia 

In addition to these two htoiniy woiks we have been foitunatc enough to 
discover othei histonoal lefcicnccs which help us in understanding more cleaily ind 
definitely matters which wero legarded by Dr Bub lei os doubtful or incapable of a 
consistent explanation Foi example, take the year of tho conquest of Mfilava by 
Siddharaja. Now we have discovered certain colophons at the end of MSS which help 
us in settling this question Again Di B u h 1 c l has raised many doubts as to tho 
reliability of the evidence which goes to show the influence of other learned Jama .Scaryass 
on S ldd h ar aj a ( Chapt IV p 33) These doubts get soh ed by tho pi ns'asU of V S/, 
1193 at the end of the Mimi^vrntasu’dnucanlri of Candrasuri which is published inf 
the fifth report of Prof Peteison(pp 7-18) 

It appears that Di 1) abler could not go thiougli all the works of Hemaca- 
ndra carefully Othei wise somo of the mistakes could have been avoided For example 
B Uhl or says - “In none of Ins woiks, known so fai, does H cm i an dr a give the name, 
of his teachei, although ample opportunity should have been offered for tho same ” (p 10) 

It is rather stiange that Di Buhler should pass such a lemark In fact, in the 
Tribasi.ii,'aluldpurv.saca)Ura flora whoso 10th parvan he gives copious quotations, 
Hemacandra not only infers to his Guru hut says that it was through his prasada 
(blessings) that lie could bo so rich in learning * As Dr Buhlci probably could not 

. ftTOFI si Tlft'SRlvsiSH i 

struwf { cmruTyryfhu v-\ u 

c r^ *) *>! i 
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lead this huge Jama Epic hy Hemacandi .1 he could not properly appreciate the poetio 
gifts of the gioat 5car>a Di Buhloi docs not seem to li.no lead carefully the Chnndo - 
11 tib tlbrtiin of IJ e m a ca n <1 r.v-a woilc on nieti ics — otherw iso I 10 w ould 110 L has e said that the 
v ork Joes not contain verses in pimse of Sj ddh urn ) a ( p !G ) The Vialti has verses 
both in praise of Kum.li ajiala as well as Snldhura |.i Di B 11 hier's estimate of 
II c m acini di u’s gi am mar is also dtleetnn IB. s„v—‘‘Tue giamnru does not, it is 
true, contain 125 OUU SY. this, as Mei titling a Mould have 11 s Inline But including the 
comment iries and the appendices m huh, in then (urn, hi' c to' nnentai ies, it lias something 
iilo 20,000 to 30,000 .S7n', cfs ’ (p 18) Thru is enough ci idence to Mippm Mills opinion of 
Met ulunga that the Snit/fin-ITon' 1 gr.iimn.ii consists e.1 Il’jOOO slokas Jlemacundta 
himself, Miole a JJ) h'Unijti^t leseinbling tlm of Patau jail From oldci 

references we lenin that this lisa alone consisted of 8e)-8 OOOv.iscs Unfeu Lunatcly a 
gie.it pail oi this Nj asa appeals to he lost A fe \\ fi iginuifs ol this Nj.lsa uie, however, 
found 111 old .Tam e Bhand.'n is Tlusi done on. amt to al> mi 20000 to 25000 veises 
IL he iVb opal/ne, the / ciq/iu/!/iiT, the Bihotllld, the DhiJliifiKlia, the Uuiiihputha, the 
I, 'i<li7n’it,'ili,iinu etc oi this giummar, wlmh am mostly punted and published, consist 
of no leas than filly tliousaud sloU.es 

Di Buhloi confuses tin Pi londlimn'iiiu'iu^d r>f IToinaca 11 di a with the 
S‘i/i'i/i i’i'1'l-inrtn/ru t wlm h is in ls.diij' a comment 11 y la M illiscua on the 1 ujayoga- 
ri/'irmthiihtilnrltnibilil-n lu, mil of 02 etiscs-hy lie me aneli.i This V) itiiidnamtmausu, 
is j hi oinpt te Time is leason to hi )ie\e that tins was pmluhly his last wort 

Thus one finds that Di Bn h lei 's .account of the life of IIora ac an d t a requires 
tali. uM'i d and cone e ted at se\eial plwres m ilm light of new nnfcii.il I cannot givo 
hex ill siieh Ueisions .nd eoiteclions with ieh want c\ id. lit e, for the fi ar that it might 
doiibli tile hulk ol tin lohimo Again it is m the fitness of things that I should leal (' 
t'li. st ndj’i\hn h h es beeome i < lassie ■ ' tbe auh|ert as it is 


My attention na. fust drawnto this learned study on the life of Jlemacandra 
m <h« yoni 1915-IG when I was engiged m editing the Ktnniiuipafop) atilodha of 
Somapi abliae at ya, by my 1 tie lamented fuend Mr C 1) Dalai the originator and 
the first editor of tlu G O S As J did not then know Geinven I lmd to wait for two years 
befc're I got the substance olit.it Poona thiough a Gel .nan-knowing Iriend of mine 
I was so impressed with its importance as a eontribution on the subject that 1 thought of 
getting it translated n to English mid published in a handy foim Incidentally Mr. 
Moticand G Kapadia of Bombay, who also came to lean) of (ho importance of this work, 
expressed Ins desire to defray the expenses ol the tianslation woiL I entrusted the work 
to Miss. Kohn who is quite at home m both German and English This translation 
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however, remained with Mr Kapadia for a number of years without being published 
I, however, desired that this valuable work should ho made accessible to scholars who 
do not know German and who are interested in the subject During my stay at Vis'va- 
bharati Santiniketan, I talked to my friend Dr Mambhai Patel, of my 
intention He readily agreed to piepaio an English rendering of this study and enthu¬ 
siastically earned out tho work Thus after twenty years I had the satisfaction of making 
this work accessible to stholais in the English gaib in the Stnght Jama senes 

It is a tnaltci of gieat pleasure to me that the learned and famous scholar Prof 
M W 1 n t e r n 1 1 the woi thy S'nya of Di Buhloi has contnbutcd an excellent forewoid 
to this English rendering of lus Gurn\ woik Our best thanks-—of inyself and of Babu 
Bahadursinghap, the noble founder of this senes — aie due to him for this kindness 


BH A RATI—NIV ASA, 1 
AHAMEDABAD 1 


JIN A VI JAY A 



FOREWORD 

Kahhilasai rnjua, '‘The Omniscient of (lie Kill Age’, was the title given to 
the great Jama monk Hemacandra by Ins eo-rcligininstn, and lie well deserved this 
title and Ins fame, on account of the astounding m iny-sidedncss of Ins literary achieve¬ 
ments lie was indeed one of the most vmsatilc and prolific writers, both as a poet and 
as a scholar It is due to linn that Gu]aiat became a main stionghold of the Rvet.imbara 
llamas and has lenraincd so foi centune3, aid that Jaina hteiatme flourished there 
puticul iriy in the 12th and 13th centui ies B\ his influence on the two Caulultya kings 
Jayasnnh.i Sidclhai Tja, and Kunuiapala lie wan able to dnect, m some measuro, the 
destinies and the cultural progress of his native countiy But not only Gujarat and 
the Jama community owe a great debt of gratitude to Hemacandra, ho has also a place 
of honour m genera' Santkiit literature as a compiler ol useful and important woika on 
giammai, h \icogiaphy, poetics and motiics 

Among Ins poetical works his huge epic on the ‘‘laves of tho Sixty-three 
1C*editnt Men” (7/ nmti-S'nlrddpniu^C'a!Ua) is perhaps host known Though not 
without merit as a woik of poetry, a IVIahakav j a, as it is described by tho author himself, 
yet its mam puiposoii inbtiuction an . edification Foi us it in invaluable as a store¬ 
house of ancient legendary lo-e and tiaditmn The appendix to thin work, tho 
Fmran also called “Lives of the Senes of Elders” (.S'/imuurm’i-CWnto) is even more 
important by its wealth of folklore mid stones of all kmd» He has preserved to us many 
popular proverbs, and in one of km storits even folk-songs in dialect. 

As a devout Jama he also composed some hymns of piaiso (Stotras) His 
“Hymn to the Passionless (Mahavlra)”, the Vilaiajasluha, is at the aame time a 
poetical manuul of the Jaina religion 

Hemacandia is always more of a Beholar and a moralist than a poet, though 
not without taste and considerable skill in the use of tin Kavya style This w also 
shown by his didactic poem, the Yogaddsti a, consisting of a text in simple dvkfts and a 
oommeutaiy in the style of ornate poetiy, containing also stones. 

As a poet, as a historian in some way, and as a grammarian, all at the saroa 
t'me, Hemacandra proved himself in the one epic poem Kumdrapdla^Canta, also known 
as Dviyds’raya-Kdoya, because it is written m two languages, Sanskrit and Prakrit. The 
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poem describes the history of the Caulukyas of Anhilvad and more especially of Kumara- 
pala, the author's great patron, but at the same time it is intended to illustrate the rules 
of his own Sanskrit and Prakrit grammars. 

Hemacandra’s grammar, called Siddhahemacandra 01 Tlaimavydlarana, though 
hardly more than an improved edition of Sakat ay ana’s grammar, lias yet been described 
by F Kielhorn as “the best grammar of the Indian middle ages" on account of its 
practical arrangement and terminology He also addod himself a commentary and both 
Unadiganasutra and Dhatupdfha to Ins grammar Like other grammarians he also 
wrote a Lmgdnus'dsana. The eighth chapter of Ins Siddhahemacandra is devoted to 
Prakrit grammar, which is still the most important grammar of the Prakrit dialects 
we possess In his Prakrit grammar he has shown again his interest in popular poetry 
by preserving for us some pretty Apabhram4a songs which closely resemble the songs 
in Hala’s Sattasal. Inins manual of metrics he even composed Apablnani4a songs 
himself in illustration of the Apabhram4ft metres, and it seems to bo due to Hemacandia, 
fts Professor H D. Velankar (Annals Bhandarkar Inst 14, p 15) has suggested, 
that Apabhraipga has become a literary language among Jaina Yatis 

Hemacandia’s learned books, it is true, are not distinguished by any great 
originality, but they display a tiuly encyclopaedic erudition and an enormous amount 
of reading, besides a practical sense winch makes them very useful Tins applies also 
to his manuals of poetics and metrics, the Kdmjdn'us'asana and the Chaudonub'Cisana, each 
accompanied by the author's own commentary 

Of the greatest importance for Sanskrit lexicography are the two works of 
Hemacandra on this subject, his synonymic lexicon Abliidhanaeui*dmanimCdu with a 
commentary by the author himself, and his homonynne lexicon Ancldrthabatnqi aha, with 
a commentary by the author’s pupil Malicndiasuii. A supplement to the Ahhtdhdna- 
cmtdmani is the Nighantits’e^a, a glossary of botanical terms in 396 41olcas Of inestimable 
value is his Prakrit lexicon Dcs'lnumanujlu All these lexicons are so very valuable, 
becauso Hemacandra was able to use souxees winch are lost to us, as also on account, of 
their practical anangement, and the clear explanations 

Hemacandra’s literary activity also extended to philosophy He w r rote a woik 
on logic, the Piamdna-Mimdmsd , “Examination of the Moans of Proof,” again with 
his own commentary And lus Anyayogaryai'icckcdadruhtins'tld, 32 verses m piaise 
of Mah&vlra and a tieatise on logic at the same time, formed the basis for Malhsena's 
Syddvdddmahjau, which is not only a commentary on Hemacandra’s treatise, but also 
an independent work on Jaina philosophy 1 


1 Until a short time ago it Tra9 believed that Hemacandra is also the author of a Laqhv - 
Arhannitig'ditra, a Jaina work on law and politics, said to be a summary of a larger work 
in Prakrit, and published with a Gujarati commentary at Ahmedabad, 1906 But Mr C R 
Jain (see The Jaina. Gazette, January 1935, pp Off ) assures us, on the authority of Mr 
Puran Chand Nahar, that this “Arkanntti” is a spurious work of the 19th century 
It is no loss to the fame of Hemaoandra, if we have to omit this insignificant compilation 
from the list of his works. 
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It was my revered Guru, the late Geoige Buhler, one of the pioneers of 
Jimstic studies, who first diew the attention of scholars to the works of Hemacandra and 
their importance for the history of Indian liteiature His Life of Hemacandra, though 
written as far back as 1889, far fiom being antiquated, is still the most authentic work on 
the life of tLe gieat Jama monk. More than that, B il filer’s treatise cannot be too 
strongly recommended to everj student of Indian history as a perfect model of historical 
research No one lias shown better than Buhler, how works of the Prabandha 
type, such as Prabliacandra’s Piahhdrabtcanti a , Merutui'iga’s Prabandhacmtamani, and 
Rajastkhara’s Piabandhalos'n , a full of legends and worthless anecdotes as they are, 
may yet, by a careful critical investigation, be used as sources of history 

It was, therefore, a great pleasuie to mo, w lie’: Dr, Manila! P a t o 1, Professor 
in the Yidyabliavnna, ViSva-Bharati, informed mo that be had translated Bllhler’s 
classical essay into English, and that it was to form a volume in the excellent &>ngh% 
Jaini Senes published by the Rev J lnavijnya M uni, from V i£va BharntI, Santi- 
niketan, and I am happy to be able to introduce tins important work from the pen 
of my (rui u in its new garb winch will make it accessible to fellow-students who have 
hitherto been unable to read it in the original German. 


M WlNTERNITZ 


2 The Prabandhar-mtimam and the Prabandhahos'n have lately been published in excellent 
edition, by Jmav.jaya Mum, Singhi Professor o£ Jama Culture at Vis WBharatl, Santi- 
niketan, m the SuiyAi Jama Strut, where also an edition of the Prabhavahacanfra it 
ia preparation. 




THE LIFE OF HEMACANDRA 


CHAPTER I 

The Sources 

A LTHOTJGH Euiopean Orientalists have, during the last 50 years, paid 
*“ very close attention to the works of Hemaeandra, there still remains 
the want of a thorough research m tlio life of this remarkable man v\ho, through his 
extensive literary activity, made the name of the Svetambaras universally known in the 
learned circles of India, and who, because of his influence ovii a mighty monarch of 
Gujarat duung the second half of the 12th century, gained a predominant place for the 
Jaina doctrine for the time being in his own native land Apait from the inadequate, 
and partly inaccurate, data m H H Wilson's works and m the prefaces to the editions of 
some of Hemacandra’s works, the only detailed account of the life of this famous monk 
is found in K. Forbes’ Has Maid, (second edition, Bombay, 1878) pp 145-157. A short 
article by Bhau Daji in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. IX, p. 222f, is intended to supplement tins account Forbes’ narrative is essentially 
a reproduction tif the informations found in Merutungacurya’s Pralaridhacintdmani The 
anecdotes contained in this last-named work aie put in a better chronological order, while 
the most striking improbabilities are set aside. At the end, some legends are appended 
which are taken fiom the oral tradition This treatment of the material corresponds to 
the character of Forbes’ work which makes no claim to give a critical adaptation of the 
history of Gujarat, but has as its title '‘A Garland of Histonoal Legends”. 
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Since the year 1856, when the Ras Mala appeared, the systematic research 
carried on in the Jama-Libraries m Western India has brought to light a large mass of 
new material foi the life of Hemacandra. On the one hand, numerous works, such as 
Prabhdvakacanti a, Piabandhakos'a, Commentaries on the Rwmandalastotra, and a number 
of KumurapCdacai itas, or ICimidrardsas have been discovered which deal more or less m 
detail with the life of this ‘spiritual head of the Kaliyuga , on the other hand, Hema- 
candra’s own works, probably all of them and almost in complete form, are now accessible 
It is therefore now possible to examine critically the information obtained through the 
secondary sources by comparing them with one anothei and with Hemacandra’s own 
utterances—these aie, alas! very rare—about Ins peison and life-experiences The character 
of these secondaiy sources, as well as the fact that the greater number of them were 
written long after Hemacandin’s time and that they belong to the 14th, 15th and IGtli 
centuries, renders it unnecessary to consider them collectively A selection is quite 
sufficient, as the later authors for the most part only copy what then predecessors wrote 

Foi the following leseareh I have used 

1 The Prabhdvalacantm, a collection of life-sketches of 22 .Tama A ally as, 
who bestowed gloiy on tluer faith, it was wntten about, 1250^%,bout 80 years after 
Hemacandra’s death, by Prabhacandra and Pradyumnasun 1 

2 The Prabandhacinlamam by Meiutungacurya of •Vaidhaman.ipurj oi 
Vadhavan in Kathiavad a collection of historical legends, completed on the full-moon day 
of tlie Van&kha month, Vikrama Samvat 1362, that is, in April-May 1305 oi 1306 A II. 2 

S The Prabandhakosa by Rajasekhara a collection of the biographies of 
famous monks, poets and statesmen completed m Dhilh oi Delhi, Vikiama Samvat 1405, 
i. e 1348-49 A. D. s 

4 The KumdrapCilacanta by Jinamaqdana Upadliyaya, a life-stoiy of the 
King Kuinarapala of Gujarat V S 1199-1230, completed in Vikrama Samvat 1492, 
l. e 1435-G A D ' l 

The relationship of these works with one anothei is as follows The Prabhdvar 
kacantra and the Frabandhacmlamani iepre?ent two distinct—and apparently indepen¬ 
dent of each other—currents of tradition. They diverge very often and, as regards some 
parts, they do so in many important points, the oldei work gives us in some cases lefas 
trustworthy data. The author of the Prabandhakosa knows the Prabandliacintamam 
and regards his own account of Hemacandra as an appendix to the same He says he 
will not repeat what is said in that work (Prabandhacmtamam) , he will, on the contrary, 
acquaint his readers with a numbei of unknown anecdotes 1 The material put forth by 
him is, it is true, generally not to be found in earlier woiks and appears to have been 
adapted from tradition to which he so often refers. Lastly, the Kumdrapalacanta is a 
loose compilation from the three first-named and from several other similar works Here 
and there, contradictory acoounts of the Prabhdvakacantra and of the Prabandhacintamam 
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have been placed side by side, in other cases, attempts have been made to bring them in 
accord by alterations. These lepetitions have, of coarse, no great worth, except when 
Jmamandana's method of broader representation is instrumental to a better understanding 
of the notes of his predecessors which were sometimes too brief His extracts from some 
older and hardly accessible woiks are, on the other band, of greater value,-particularly 
those from the Moharajaparajaya, a drama which Ya^abpala, a councillor or a minister of 
the ‘Emperor’ Ajayadeve, i e. of the Icing Ajayapala of Gujarat, wrote in honour of 
Kumarapala's conversion to Jainism , 8 As Ajayapala reigned immediately after Kumara- 
pala and sat on the throne only for three years, the informations given in the drama 
deserve serious attention as being those of a contemporary source 

Luke all the Canti as and Pi abandhas, even the oldest of the works enumerated 
are nob purely historical sources, nor are they comparable to the European Chronicles of 
the Middle Ages or to those of the Arabs On the whole they are sectarian writings and 
when using them, one must take into account not only thi tendencies of the sect from 
which they emanate, but also other minor details and some peculiarities of the Indian 
character According to the definition which Kajasekhara gives in his intioduction to the 
Prabavdhalosa the Cant) as of the Jamas are tho biographies of the Tirthankaraa or 
Piophets—the ancient, whole-oi half-mythical Emperois of India who are occasionally 
i ailed Calrctvartin —and of the Seers, 1 o the great, ancient chiefs of the sects down to 
Arya-R.ikipta who must have died in the yeai 557 aftel Vira or 30 A. D. According to 
him, the stones of men oflater time-, monks as well as laymen, are designated aa 'Pra- 
bandha’ The motives with which the Caritias and tho Pi abandhas were writton, are to 
i dify the congiogations, to convince them of the magnificenco and the might of the Jama 
iaith and to supply the monks with the material for then sermons, oi, when the subject is 
purely of woildly mtorcst, to provide the public with pleasant ontertammont Metrical 
works of this cla«s weie wiitten always according to the rules of the Brahmamcal poetics 
and were meant to exhibit the artistic skill and scholarship of the authors. As the authors 
stait out with this point of view before them, they naturally make their works collections 
of interesting anecdotes serving tin 11 purpose rather than actual biogiaphies or exact 
accounts of eveins in the past They move almost always by leaps and bounds and often 
leave very unpc rtant points entirely in darkness. At the same time, their information 
often betrays strong, intentional colouring in the interest of their own faith, wheioas in 
other places poetic exaggerations or devices which are to make the story piquant, may 
easily bo detected Other circumstances which render it more difficult for us to ascertain 
the historical valuation of the Cantras and tho Pi abandhas are the uncei tauity of their 
original sources which for the major part consist of the oral tradition of the schools of the 
monks or of the balds and of the fearful belief in miracles and superstitions which were 
perhaps more deep-iooted in the Indians than m the European peoples of the Middle Agos. 

The authors of the Prabandhas admit most of the points referred to above, 
thereby themselves admitting their mam weaknesses Thus, Raja^ekbara says in the 
Introduction to the Prabandhalosa, whilst at the sdme time giving interesting advice to 
the preachers of his faith 

“Here the pupil must humbly study everything, as prescribed, under a teacher 
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■who has crossed the ocean of the holy scripture and eagerly fulfils his religious duties. 
Then for the salvation of the pious ones, he must deliver that sermon 'which stills the 
agony of sin, and the prescription for the same is this the holy scripture must be read 
without committing any mistake, without contracting words, without omitting syllables. 
The explanation of the same should be given m a noble, sweet speech. Duly protecting 
one’s body and looking round upon those who have gathered, one must speak so long as 
the matter is understood. The speaker can generally attain his aim with the Cantras 
and the Prahandhas ” 

Still greater details are given by Meiutunga in the Introduction to the Praha- 
ndhacintdmam, verses 5-7, as to the purpose of his work and the character of Ins sources 8 . 

5. ‘The famous Gaijin Gupacandra has produced the first copy of the new work, 
the Prabandhacmtamam, which is so lovely as the Mahdhhdrata ’'. 

6. ‘The old tales do not delight the hearts of the shrewd so much, for they have 
heard the same very often , I am thereforo compiling the book Prabandhacmtamam with 
(the use of) biographies (of my time) of noble men who are nearer to us ’ 

7. ‘Even if the tales which the wise tell according to their understanding 
necessarily become different in character, clever people should, however, not criticize this 
work maliciously, as it rests on a good tradition’ 

Thus, Merutunga confesses that his chief purpose was to entertain his public 
and that there were several contradictory accounts in existence as to the persons and 
events described by him He is quite conscious of the uncertainty ol the foundation on 
which his building rests. His grounds of consolation are of very doubtful worth. 

These confessions and the fact that besides obvious absurdities, a large number 
of anachronisms, omissions and other errors occur m all the parts of the Prahandhas, 
which can be controlled by the accounts of authentic sources, make it essential for one to 
take the greatest precaution when using them They should not, however, lead one to a 
complete rejection of the accounts contained therein, for the Prahandhas do contain much 
that is well corroborated by the inscriptions and other lehable sources. Particularly one 
must admit that the persons appearing in the older as well as later ( Prahandhas ) arc all 
historical. However often a person is placed too early or too late, or tho most contrary 
things are said about him, yet there is not a single instance in which one can with 
certainty assume that a particular man mentioned by him be a creation of the author's 
imagination On the contrary, almost every new inscription, every collection of old 
manuscripts, and each newly discovered historical work supplies evidence for the actual 
existence of one or other of the personalities mentioned by them. So also those dates 
whioh they give as exact deserve always our moBt earnest consideration Whenever these 
occur in other works of this class, which are usually independent of one another, we may 
without any hesitation accept them as historically correct. Naturally the same is also 
the case with other information. It will be seen from what follows that all the statements 
about Hemacandra in the PrabhavaJcacaritra as also in the Prabandhacmtamam which 
are not from the outset doubtful because of their character, are completely correct. On 
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the whole, however, it mast bo admitted that even in the Prabhdvakacantra Hemaeandra 
has become a semi-mythical personality. Considering the character of the Praba/ndhat 
described above, Hemacandra’s own statements about his person and his tune are naturally 
of the gi eatest significance They are principally to be found 

1. In the Sanskrit Dvyd&'rayamahdkdvya, whicl gives r summary of the History 
of the Caulukya dynasty of Gujarat, irom MularSja down to Kumarapala (Note 28) , 

2. In the Prakrit Dvyas'rayamahdkdvya or Kumat amlcanyay/hioh celebrates his 
patron Kumarapala (Note 88), 

3 In the PraJasti to his Grammar which is written in honour of his first patron 
Jayasimha Siddharaja and the ancestors of the same ( Note 33), 

4 In tlie Afahdvivacanta which belongs to the Tn^cisiis'tddkdpurusacaTitra 
(Noto 66). 

Besides, isolated facts are found scattered in almost all of hm works Without 
these authentic communications, a leseaich into Hemacandra's life would yield results of 
little certainty With the help of them, at least an outline of his biography can be drawn. 
There remain, howevei, significant gaps which cannot be filled up for the present. 



CHAPTER XX 

Hemacandra’s Youth 

Hemacandra's birthplace was, according to all accounts, Dhandhuka, a town 
which was very important in former tunes and is even now not insignificant It belongs 
to the district of Ahrnedabad and lies 0 just on the fiontier between the main land of 
Gujarat and the peninsula of Katlnavad There, in 1145 V S , he was born on the full-inoon 
night of the mouth of Kiittika, that is, m Novembei-Decpinbei, 1038 or 1089 A D 10 
His parents, Catiga and Pahinl, belonged to the merchant ( Vdnui) caste, m paiiicular to 
that sub-caste which is known as Srlmodh Vanias, 11 '•o called because this sub-caste origi¬ 
nally came from Modhera Both the parentR adhered to the doctrine of Jma Pahinl 
distinguished herself through her special zeal for the faith and was moved by her piety to 
hand over hei son whose worldly name was Cangadeva oi Cangadeva, 12 to a monk named 
Devacandra as a pupil while still in Ins eaily childhood, and thus dedicated him to the 
spiritual order The detailed circumstances which led Cangadeva entei the order of the 
Yatis, are variously described and all the stories are more oi less romantically adorned 
The Prabhavakacaritra gives only a short account Paliini, so it says, once dieamcd that 
she had presented the Cmtamam (the stone that fulfils all wishes) to her spiritual adviser 
She related her dream to the monk Devacandra who gave hei an explanation that she 
would bear a son who “would resemble the Kaustubha-jewel of the ocean of the Jama- 
doctnne ” When Cangadeva was five years old, he accompanied his mothei to the temple 
and sat on the seating-cushion of Devacandra while she was perfoimmg her worship 
The monk reminded her of the dream and bade her entrust the boy to bun as his pupil 
Pahinl referred him first to the child's father As Devacandra kept silence over this, she 
fulfilled his wish, though unwillingly, "because she remembered the dream and because the 
word of the Teacher must not be disregarded ” Thereupon, Devacandra took the boy 
with him to Stambhatirtha, the present-day Cambay There he was first consecrated in 
the temple of Par^vanatha on Saturday, the fourteenth day of the bright half of the month 
Magha of the Vikrama-year 1150. On this occasion, the ‘famous’ Udayana held the 
usual festival, Cangadeva received the name Somaeandra 11 
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Merutunga is much more extensive He diffeis in some not unessential points 
from tho Prabhdvakacautra and presents quite a complete little romance According 
to lnm, Devacandra came to Dhandhuka on his journey from Pattana or Aijhihad 
and went into the Temple connected with a monastery of Srlmodh mei chants, in order 
to pay his homage to the image of Jina there Cangadeva, about eight years old, 
who roamed hero and there playing with other companions of the same age, came 
there and sat down on Devacandra’s resting-cushion which lay on the “throne*’ of 
the ordinary pulpit of the Jama-monasteries He thereby attracted the attention 
of the monk who on closer observation, found the boy to be endowed with signs of 
a high destiny Wishing to get him as his pupil, the monk gathered together 
tho congiegation, 1 . e the most esteemed Jaina merchants of the city, and went with 
them to tho house of Caciga The fathei was absent from the house, but his wife Pahini 
received the monk and his companions in a fitting mannei Devacandra told her that tho 
congiegation had come there in order to beg from her, hei son. Although moved to tears 
by the honour so done to her, Pahini at first declared herself unable to respond to the 
lequest, as hei husband was of “heietical” mind and was, moreover, absent At last the 
pressure of her relatives prevailed upon her and she handed the boy over to the Guru on 
then responsibility Also Cangadeva, who was consulted accoiding to the mles, consented 
to become a pupil of tho monk Thereupon Devacandia immediately resumed his wander¬ 
ing with Cangadeva and went to Karnavatl where he took the boy to tho house of a royal 
minister, named Udayana Without doubt he was afraid that his pupil might be taken 
back from bun. He sought therefore to secure the shelter of an influential member of the 
.lama congtegation Subsequent events showed that he was not in tho wrong, for there 
soon appeared Caciga who, after lie leturned from his journey, at once hurried to Karijavatl 
m order to take Cangadeva back The father had taken a row not to take any food until 
lie had .seen Ins son Having arived there, he went to the dwelling place of the monk, so 
funcMS that be showed the latter scant reverence and would not be soothed. It was only 
when Udayana was approached and he intervened, that the father was reconciled. Uda¬ 
yana took lnm to las house, treated linn with honoui as an elder brother and entertained 
him hospitably. Then he sent for Cangadeva, placed him in the lap of his father whom 
he offered a large sum of money besides other gifts of honour Caciga proudly declined the 
presents, but was so moved by the honour done to him by his host that he consented to let 
him have his son On further pursuation by Udayana, he also allowed him to transfer 
his rights to Devacandra and finally performed the rite of world-renunciation for 
Cangadeva 14 

A third version which agrees neither with the Prabhdvahacaritra nor with 
Merutunga, is given by Rajaiekhara. According to this, Devacandra often went to 
Dhandhuka on his journeys and preached there One day, Nemmaga, one of the believers 
among the gathering stood up and said that Cangadeva, the son of his sister Pahugu and 
of Thakkura Cacika, had received spiritual awakening through the sermon and was begging 
to be ordained as a monk. Before his birth (he further said) his mother had seen in a 
dream a mango-tree which, when transplanted to another spot, had borne noh fruits 
Thereupon Devacandra declared that the petitioner would, if he entered the spiritual 
oj;der, perform great deeds he was endowed with lucky marks and was worthy to be 
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ordained, but 1 e consent of hia parents must be obtained. When Cangadeva's wish was 
put before his parents, they first of all opposed, but finally gave their consent to it u 

Lastly, the author of the Kumarapalacanta gives both the first and the second 
stories with some embellishments and weaves them together m his own way, without 
troubling himself about the contradictions Thus he declares thuce that C&ngadeva was 
born in the year 1145 of the Vikrama-era, but he twice gives as the date of his ordination 
the year 1150, l e. the fifth year of his life, m agieement with the Prahhavalacaritra, 
and once gives the date Vikrama Sarhvat 1154, l e the ninth year of his life, m accor¬ 
dance with Merutunga. According to his assumption, Cangadeva received the name 
Somadeva after his ordination He adds that the form Somacandra is used “by some’’. 18 

Evidently the story of the Kumarapalacanta deserves no consideration. Also 
the account of Bfija^ekhara is not trustworthy, for he betrays his desire to prove that 
Hemaoandra entered the holy order in strictest accordance with the doctrine of the sacred 
scriptures of the Jamas. According to these doctrines, only he is woitby to become a monk 
who, enlightened through the sermon and through his own meditation, is convinced of the 
futility of the world and feels the intense longing for eternal salvation, the Multi. In 
reality, the facts work somewhat differently If the order of the Yatis were allowed to 
recruit members only from the volunteers who desired to renounce the world, then it would 
be in a bad position and the Jaina-congregation would be slioi t of preachers The pro¬ 
vision of the necessary recruits is generally secured by the rich inembeis of the congregation 
buying up boys, still in their tenderest age, from then parents and entrusting them to the 
Yatis for instruction. Illegitimate children of Brahmin w idows are given special prefe- 
lence as they can be cheaply bought and may be supposed to have spmtual aptitude, for 
often the fathers of such children belong to the moBt cultured castes of India In this 
matter not seldom does it happen that children of poor Brahmins or Vimis aic bought 
especially in times of high cost of living In some isolated cases the Yatis themselves are 
aotive and make sure of successors by adopting forsaken oi plums or by begging from their 
oo-rehgiomsts children to whom they take fancy 11 These conditions of the present day 
clearly show that Baja^ekhara’s account is an invention, especially because the contra¬ 
dictory statements of the Prabhdvakacantra and of Merutunga agiee with the fiist-named 
It is for the same reason that one must declare as perfectly tiustwortby the statement 
that Devacandra obtained Cangadeva by begging him from his mother It is m every 
way probable that a monk who was attracted by an intelligent boy, ‘endowed with lucky 
marks’, sought to get him as a pupil and gained his purpose by cleverly exploiting the 
piety and the weakness of the mother. The stoiy of the dream and of its interpretation 
before the birth of the boy as found in the Prabhuvakacanlra is, of course, to be rejected 
as an outcome of the belief, so often repeated by the Jamas, that the birth of great men 
is predicted to mothers by dreams. 

In the same way, little value can be attached to the assertion m both the oldest 
sources, that Cangadeva sat on the cushion of the monk. On the other hand, it is probably 
correct that Caoig* opposed and attempted to bring his son back, as related by Meru¬ 
tunga. If he was, as Merutunga says, “of heretical mind’’, that is, though belonging to 
the Jama congregation, he still adhered to the old views, then one can easily understand 
his opposition against hia son’s entering the Yati’s order. He wss probably possessed by 
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the belief of the orthodox Indian who expects eternal happiness in heaven by the regular 
performance of sacrifices offered to the manes by his male successor and who, therefore, 
regaids as the greatest ill-luck the untimely entrance of the latter into the holy order. 
Little as these viewpoints agree with Jainism, they are not seldom found among the 
Jama laymen who, even though they do not perform sacrifices offered to the manes, still 
do shaie orthodox Indians’ feelings for then male offspring. Slmilaily, there is no reason 
to doubt the statement that Udayana intervened between the monk and C&ciga. 
Udavana is certainly a historical personality He was a Srimali Vapia who emigrated into 
Gujarat from Srlmal or Bbimnal in M&rvad. He is supposed to have settled down firBt 
of all in the city of Karnavati, which took, according to K Forbes, the place of modern 
Ahmedabad. Soon afterwards, he was appointed Mantun or royal counsel in Stambha- 
tirtha by Siddharaja-Jayasimha and probably occupied the post of a Civil Governor in 
that city 15 He is referred to repeatedly in Hemacandra’s biography Also the short 
remark in the Prabhdvakacaritia that the famous Udayana had perfoimed the ceremony 
of Cangadeva’s ordination in Cambay, points to the fact that Merutunga was correct in 
representing Udayana as Dcvacandia s patron. If this is so, then we have also a solution 
of the contradictions in both the oldest sources regarding Cangadeva’s age at the time of 
Ins ordination and regarding the city where it took place As regards the first point, 
Merutunga, and as legards the second point, the Prabhdvakacantra, is in the right. For, 
it is in itself improbable that Cangadeva was ordained to become a monk in Ins fifth year 
in V. S 1150 This becomes quite unbelievable when we aie told that Udayana at that 
time was already a royal counsel 01 was living in Cambay, because the king Jayasimha, 
in whose leign he emigrated into Gujaiat, ascended the throne only in the Vikrama year 
1150 Consequently Merutunga’s date for the ordination,-the eighth or ninth year of his 
life, according to Jinamandana, the Vikrama year 1154-has decidedly an advantage. On 
the other hand, the place wheie the ceremony was performed, must be Cambay and not 
Karnavati In addition, it may be adduced that the Prabhdvakacantra further remarks 
that Kumaiapala, aftei his conversion had a Dik§avihira, i e a temple with a monastery, 
built in Cambay, in memory of Hemacandra’s ordination Merutunga agrees with this 
fact, despite his earliei contradictory statement. 1 ” 

The sources supply us with little inFoimation regarding the next twelve years of 
the life of Hemacandra, or more properly Somacandra, which he spent as a student and 
servant of his Guru Definite statements are to be found only in the Pi abhavalacantra. 
There it is stated that he studied Logic and Dialectics as well as Grammar and Poetics 
and that he mastered these subjects at once on account of the powei of his intelligence 
‘‘which shone clear and pure as light” It is of course in itself clear that Somacandra 
learnt these branches of Brahmanical lore only as a supplement to the theology of the 
Jamas. For, his training as a teacher and preachei of the Jaina-faith necessitated, 
naturally, above all, intimate knowledge of the Prakrit-dialect in which the Jaina-sutras 
are written, as also a thorough study of the latter, of then commentaries and of other 
scriptures related thereto. His later scholarly attainments show that the statement of the 
Prabhdvakacantra as to his capacities is right and that he must indeed have possessed 
more than ordinary power of intellect There is no mention as to whether Devacandra 
alone instructed him or whether he had other teachers as well. The first assumption is, 
2 
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however, not improbable, as Devacandra appears to have been a man of no insignificance. 
Devacandra is of course not mentioned in the lists of teachers. On the other hand, 
Raja^ekhara assumes that lie belonged to the Purpacandra Gaccha and to the line of Ya£o- 
bhadra, the Rana of Vatapadra, who was converted by Dattasun, and that Ya^obhadra’s 
pupil was Pradyumnasun, the author of many woiksandhis pupil Gunasena was Dcva- 
candra's teacher He adds, moreover, that Devaeandia wrote a commentary to Thana, 
1. e. the Sthananga, as also a life of Santmatha The latter statements may be correct. 
For, Devasflri mentions m the Intioduction to his S'antmathacantra that it is translated 
from the great homonymous Prakrit-poem of Devacandra, the teacher of Hemacandra. 
R&ja£ekhara’s account of Devacandra's school and teacher appears, on the other hand, to 
be partly incorrect. Iti9tiue that Jwamandana says exactly the same that Dattastiri 
of the Kotikngajja, the Vajra ^akha and of the Candra Gaccha, had converted the RaijS 
Yagobhadra, and lie gives the same line of teacheis Pradyumnasun, Gupnsena, Devaca- 
dra. But the Prabhdvakacanlra (See Note IS, verse 14) calls the latter a pupil of Pra- 
ndyumnastiri and Hemacandra himself says in the Mahaviraeanta that he belonged to the 
Vajrag&kha and to the line of Mumcandra 30 In none of his works, known so far, doe 9 
Hemacandia give the name of his teacher, although ample opportunity should have been 
offered for the same. It almost appenrs as if his later relationship with his teacher might 
not have been of friendly nature In this respect, an anecdote given by Merutunga could 
be cited. Devacandra refused to tench his pupil the art of making gold because he had 
already '‘ill-digested” other easier sciences and hence was neither worthy nor capable of 
learning so difficult an art 31 Whatever be the solution of those difficulties, this much is 
certain that Devacandra was a learned man who had the qualification to train a pupil like 
Hemacandra. 

In the last years of Somacandra’s apprenticeship, the Prabhtivalacantra ascribes 
a journey, or rather the plan for a journey, by which the young monk wanted to win the 
favour of the goddess Brahmi, the patroness of learning, m order to overcome all rivals by 
her grace. With the permission of his teacher he set out on a torn towards the land of 
Brahmi via TamaliptI m company of other Sadhub well-veised in the S’ditias He went 
however, only upto Raivatavatara, the sanctuary of Neminatha, wbeie he devoted himself 
to ascetic practices in ^ludliuinata Sartha ( ( ). During the pi actices, the goddess of speech 
appeared before him and informed him that he would attain his desire at home He 
therefore cancelled his further progiamme and returned to his teacher 33 Although in 
India it bo not unusual that a scholar or a poet seeks to attain the Sarasvata mantra , 
a magic formula, which gives him mastery over speech, and although Hemacandra 
himself admits unreservedly of his faith in such means in his manual of Poetics, the 
AlamJcdr acudamani , yet one must interpret the above story only as an explicative 

myth Indeed, the extra-ordinanly naive geographic conceptions of the author point 
to this. When he says that Somacandra wanted to travel via TamaliptI or Tamluk in 
Bengal in order to reach BrShmidesa, i e Kagmir, it is clear that he is confounding the 
Brahmldega with the Brahmadega or Burma Still more absurd is it that Somacandra is 
supposed to have gone on his journay first to Raivatavatara i. e. Junagadh in Klthiav&d. 
Later on, Jinamandana detected this absurdity and tried to make the story more credible 
by an alteration ( See Note 22). 
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According to all the sources, Somac&ndra's term of apprenticeship came to a 
close In Vikrama Samvat 1166 as he was then ordained as a Suri or 5 dry a, i. e. an inde¬ 
pendent exponent of the holy scriptures and a successor of his teacher. On this occasion 
he again changed his name according to the custom of Jaina-ascetics, and was now oalled 
Hemacandra The Pralh&vakacaritra suggests that Devacandra was an old man by this 
time and soon aftei wards took to those chastisements which lead the conscientious Jaina 
to Nirvapa. Except m the above-mentioned story of Merutunga, lie is no more referred 
to in the Prabandhas. The Pi dbhavalacantia adds further that Pah ml, when her son 
received the second ordination, took " cdntra”, that is to say, she entered the Jaina 
nunnery. According to a further statement of Merutunga's, she lived for a considerable 
time after this and died just about V. S. 1211. 



CHAPTER XII 

Hemacandra, and Jayaaimha-Siddharaja 

The souroes speak nothing about Hemacandra’s life during the tune which 
immediately followed his ordination as a Sun They jump over a long series of years and 
resume only with his migration to Annhillapaiaka or Patfana, the modern Anhilvad-Patan, 
the Capital of Gujarat, wheie he lived, as the Piabavdhas expressly and apologetically 
state, the great part of hia life There, by royal favoui, an honourable career as author 
and promoter of his faith lay open to the Suri His fiist patron was the Caulukya king 
Jayasimha, designated Siddharaja, who had ascended tin throne m the vear 1150 of the 
Vikrama era and who ruled over Gujarat and the adjoining provinces of the western India 
until the Vikrama year 1199 According to ail documents, Jayasimha was one of the 
most energetic and ambitious kings of the Caulukya-dynasty. He extended liib kingdom 
as well towards the east as towards the west Amongst his successful, wailike undertakings, 
special mention is frequently made m the Prabcmdhas, ns well as in inscriptions, of 
his conquest of Surastra or Soraf h m the south of Kathiavad and of the occupation of 
Ujjam, which resulted in the arrest cf the king Yas'ovarman and the annexation, at least 
for the time being, of the western Malva He is equally famous for his public buildings 
and the construction of huge lakes in Pitan, Siddbapur, Kajjadvanj, Viramgam and other 
cities, These lakes are still partly piesirved. According to the Piabandhus, he was a 
friend of belles-lettres and entertained an earnest desire of Eeemg his achievements 
immortalised by a great poet. He therefore pationieed the bards and poets and kept a 
poet laureate, Kavls'vara S'ripala who, though an author of various poetic works, does not 
Beem to have been really able to tackle satisfactorily the task entrusted to him by his 
patron The same sources speak also about Jayasimba's pursuit of philosophy. Although 
he was a Sivaite like his forefathers and, according to some stories, rigidly maintained the 
privileges of the Brahmanical faith, it is however reported that he, being eager to obtain 
complete deliverance from the fetters of rebirth, summoned fiom all countries teachers of 
various sects whom he questioned on Truth and God and the Holy Law, and had them 
discuss theBe points in his presence. Hemacandra confirms these statements in the 
Pras'ast t to his Grammar (Note SS, verse 18, 22), where he speaks of Jayasimba’s ascetic 
propensities, and in the Dvyas'rayak&vya, in which mention is made of the establishment of 
schools where Dialectics, Astronomy and the Purapas were taught (see Note 28). 
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It is easily comprehensiblo that even a Jaina monk who had a thorough know¬ 
ledge of Sansknt-hterature and the Brahmamcal sciences as w ell as proficiency in the poetic 
art, could win the favour of a king of this kind. The sources are not, however, at one as 
to the art and mannei in which Hemacandra came to be introduced to Jayasitnha. 
According to the Prabhdvalatantra, by an accidental meeting he became acquainted with 
the king and by a clever exploitation of tho opportunity thus offered, he got entry into 
the palace Once, so it is said, Siddharaja passed thiough the streets of his capital riding 
on an elephant and saw Hemacandia standing by a shop near a slope. The king stopped 
his elephant just by the mound ( ttmhaba ) and called out to the monk "Recite some¬ 
thing 1” Hemacandra at once replied with a stanza composed on the spur of the moment: 

' “Siddha, let the stately elephant jump freely w.diout. any hesitation t May the world- 
protecting elephants tiemble I What’s the good of all of them’ By thee alone is the world 

I guarded 1” Jayasimha was pleased with this stanza so much that he invited the author to 
go to the palace daily at noon and to enteitain him Hemacandra accepted the invitation 
and gradually won the Ling's friendship. Jinamandana agreeH with this story in the 
mam It appears, however, that he drew his material horn some other source For, the 
veise which lie attributes to Hemacandra, has a diflerent form and he attempts to ascribe 
the leason of the king's addressing Hemacandra to the astonishing appearance of the latter 
and to the king's ainazeniuit at the same.** Mei utunga mentions nothing of this meeting 
and its results According to Ins report, Hemacandra became known to Jayasimha much 
later, just when he was returning from the victonous expedition against MalvS. On this 
occasion Jayasimha held, on entering the capital, a ceremonious procession in which 
Ya^ovannan, the captive king of Malva, and the rich spoils gatheied in the war were 
tuumphantly exhibited The heads of various fellowships of faiths appeared among the 
deputations fiom Anhilvad, in accordance with the Indian custom, to shower then 
benedictions on the victorious king. Among the group of the Jamas was also Hemacandra 
who had been selected as a spokesman on account of Ins great learning He paid homage 
to the king with these words “Wish-fulfilling cow, besprinkle the earth with thy fluid’ 
Ye, Oceans, scatter the svastda-Ggares of pearls I Moon, become thou a full bowl 1 Ye Ip 
elephants-protectors of quarters of the globe, bring boughs of the heavenly tree, and' 
unplait victory-gai lands from them with your long trunks! For, does not the king Siddha, 
who has conquered the eaith, come nowThis stanza that was "adorned with a com¬ 
mentary", was praised by the Ling and brought its author great honoui 33 . 

Tho Prabhdvalacantra (see Note 24) and Jinamandana similarly know this 
story. They however surmise that Hemacandra only renewed his acquaintance with the 
king on his return from Malva and that he received a new invitation to the palace 

As regards the credibility of these statements, the second of them must certainly 
be historical. The stanza with which Hemacandra is supposed to have greeted the king, 
is authentic For, it is found at the end of the twenty-fourth Pdda of Hemacandra’s 
Grammar which, as will be later on shown, contains thirty-five verses composed by the 
author in honour of the Caulukya kings. The last words, "For, does not the king Siddha, 
who has conquered the earth, come now produce a good sense only if one takes that the 
stloka was composed, as the Prabandhas maintain, originally as an occasional poem in 
honour of a triumphal procession and later inserted into the Grammai. As regards the 
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story of the meeting in the bazar, it is not possible to be equally certain. In itself the 
story sounds a bold one. It is not improbable that an Indian prince, who took an interest 
in the art of poesy, should address a man whose outward appearance struck him, and 
should, as a reward for a graceful compliment, grant him access to the customary audiences 
of scholars and poets. It is however hard to comprehend how Jayasimha could presuppose 
a proficiency in poetry in a Jama-monk who was unknown to him. The matter is mado 
more suspicious by the fact that the stanza, which Hemacmdra is supposed to have 
composed on this occasion, should be given in two different versions and that none of them 
should exist in the authentic works of Hemaeandra Finally, it is notewoitby that the 
Prabhavakacantra should have nothing to report particularly about Hemaeandra's inter¬ 
course with Jayasimha during the period between the first and the second meeting. Only 
Jinamandana relates a number of anecdotes regarding this intercourse. Even these anec¬ 
dotes, according to other sources 8 ", fall into a later time Under such circumstances the 
credibility of the fiist story is doubtful In spite of this, there are some reasons which 
make it probable that Hemaeandra was introduced to the court of Jayasimha before the 
conquest of Millvil. The expedition against Mu.lva, the date of which is not, with 
exactitude, given in any of the sources, must have taken place aftei the Vikrama year 
1192, as, it is known, in the month of Magha of that year Prince Yas'ovarman who was 
conquered and taken prisoner bv Jayasimha, made a grant of land, which proves that 
he still occupied the throne 31 Probably this expedition was undeitalcen soon after thiB 
date. For, Jayasimha himself died in the Vikrama year 1199, and it is evident from Iiib 
biography in Hemacandra’s Dm/d ray aka vya that he reigned for many years after his 
return from MalvS,. Now, if Hemaeandra became first acquainted with Jajasimha at the 
time of the latter’s imposing triumphal entry, then it c.ould not have happened before the 
Vikrama Samvat 1194, m which case he could have had influence at the court of the lung 
for about five years only. But that this influence lasted much longer than five years is 
clear from Merutunga’s account of the famous debate held by the Svetambara Devasuri 
and the Digambara Kumudcandia in the presence of Jayasimha He describes 30 that, on 
this occasion the 'young’ Hemaeandra was present as a suppoiter of 

Devasuri and that he succeeded m winning the favour of the king’s mothei MayanalladevI 
for his side. The Prabhdvak&cantra, XXI, 195 gives as the exact date of the debate the 
full-moon day of the month Vai&ikha, Vikrama Samvat 1181, 80 while Merutunga allows 
the same to take place towards the end of Jayasimha’s reign after the expedition against 
Malva. There can be no doubt that the statement of the Prabhdvakacantra deserves 
preference and that Merutunga took the liberty of a fanciful shifting of the date. The 
last-named fact is especially proved by the remark that Htmacandia was a young man at 
that time. Had the debate taken place towards the end of the ninetieth year, then 
Hemaeandra should have been over fifty years of age Under these circumstances, it 
cannot be denied that, even according to the sources which Merutunga used, the first 
acquaintance of Hemaeandra with Jayasimha took place before the time of the wdr with 
Millva. This does not, however, prove that the story of the PmbhdvakacarUra, about the 
first meeting of the both, tells the truth. Its internal improbability remains just as great 
as before The story might well have been invented as a historical setting to the famous 
verses of Hemaeandra addressed to the king after the real facts leading to the former’s 
introduction into the court of his lord had been forgotten The facts may be sought in 
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Jayasimha’s endeavours to learn the tenets of various sects. Possibly Hemacandra might 
have also been helped by lus connection with Udayana who had great influence. It will 
also be later on seen that even Udayana's sons stood in very intimate relationship to 
Hemacandrn. This help was quite natural and to bo expected because Udayana had 
taken the bey Cangadeva under his care. Hemacandra’s former acquaintance with 
Jayasimha was probably not very intimate, for, the oldest source, as we have already 
noted, has nothing to say about it, while the stones of Jinamapdana deserve no credence. 

On the other hand, by reason of his benedictions at the lung’s procession, 
Hemacandra appears to have won a lasting influence. He became, first of all,Court-Pandit 
and then Court-Annalist. In the first position, was entrusted by Jayasimha with the 
preparation of a new grammar In the Prabhavakacaritra, further circumstances which 
induced the king to take this step, have been described as follows Sometime after his 
triumphal entrance into the city, the manuscripts captured in Ujjain were exhibited to 
Jayasimha himself and the scholars of his court. He was attracted by one treatise on 
grammar that was among them. Ho questioned what that work was and m reply he was 
told that it was a woik on etymology, compiled by the Paramura lung Bhoja, and the 
extensive literary activity of that poly-histonan who had written woiks on all branches of 
learning, was highly praised. The piaise kindled Jayasimha’s jealousy and ho expressed 
Ins regret that Ins treasury had no such series of manuals written in his kingdom There¬ 
upon all the scholars assembled there turned their faces towards Hemacandra, suggesting 
thoreby that they considered him worthy of becoming the Bhoja of Gujarat. The king 
espoused their opinion and requested Hemacandra to prepare a now grammar, as the 
then available grammars, being tooshoit or too difficult and antiquated, did not serve 
their purpose Hemacandra expressed his willingness to accede to his lord's wish, he 
begged however for his help in securing the necessaiy materials, such as the eight oldei 
grammars which were to bo found in their entirety only in tho library of the Temple of 
Bnrasv at! in Kashmir. Jayasimha at once sent high officials to Pravarapura to fetch the 
MSS The officials put up in the temple of the deity and laid their petition. Pleased 
with then songs of praise, theio appeared Snrasvatl to them and ordered the libiarian to 
send the deened woiks to her favourite Hemacandra. Her command v as carried out and 
the scholar Utsaha lctuinedto Anlnlvad with the Look;. The ainhisf,idois, cn the.i 
return, descnbed to the king how highly his protege stood in favour of the goddess The 
king consultied his lund fortunate in having such a man. Hexii.icandia koked tlizcugh 
the MSS biought to linn and compiled his giamuisr in eight Aohv ii} as and Unity-two 
Padas , and in homage to the king ho entitled it Siddhahemciuviodi it, “compiled by llema- 
candra and dedicated to Siddhaiaja” As the custom lequued, the work consisted of live 
parts, the Aphorisms, the Indexes of the Words fonned with unudt suffixes, a Koot-kxicon, 
a Treatise on the Rules of Gender, and a Running Commentary. Hemacandra furtheimoro 
added two more lexica, the Ndmamala and the Anela) thalosct. In order to characterise 
the Grammar as a court-work, the author adorned it with a pras'asti, a poem of praise, 
in 35 stanzas m honour of the Caulukya dynasty from Miilaraja down to Jayasimha. 
One stanza at the end of every pada and four stanzas at the end of the whole work were 
given. On its completion, the grammar was read before the court and was accepted by 
the scholars as a model work beoause of its clarity and precision, The king then summoned 
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three hundred copyists to Aijhilv&J, who had to make copies during three years. Then 
he presented one copy to eaoh of the heads of all the sects in his kingdom and dispatolied 
other copies all over India, nay, even beyond the borders of India, into Persia, Ceylon 
and Nepal Twenty copies were also sent to Kasmir which the goddess Sarasvati accepted 
for the library of her Temple. In order to fuithei still more the study of this work, 
K&yastha Kakala, a well-known grammarian, was invited to teach it in Anhilvad. 
Every month a public examination of his pupils was held on the Jnanapancami Whoever 
did his task well, received fiom the king a shawl, a golden ornament, a sedan-chair or a 
sunshade. 


Merutunga’s account which Jinamandana copies almost verbatim is much shorter 
and runs quite differently When the king praised Hcmacandra’s stanza composed m 
honour of his triumphal entrance, it is said m the Prabanclhacintamani some jealous 
Brahmins remarked "The monk has diawn his wisdom purely from our books The king 
thereupon asked Ilemacandra if it was so The latter replied “We study the Jaina- 
grammar which MahatIrani his childhood explained to Indra” The envious Brahmins 
rejoined that it was a story of hoary antiquity, and that Ilemacandra might name a more 
modern grammarian of his faith Then the monk offered himself to wnte a ncwgrammai 
in a few days if only His Highness Siddhar.yn helped him The king consented and 
dismissed the scholars After the celebrations of the triumphal entrance weie over, the 
king was reminded of the story of the grammar and ho ordered to collect, as promised, 
MSS of all the existing grammars from many lands and also summoned scholars who 
were conversant with various systems Hcmacandra then wrote m tmr year the Siddha- 
licmacandra in five parts which contained 125,000 couplets, each of 32 syllables When 
the book w r as ready, it was brought to the palace in right rojal honour on the 
state-elephant and was deposited there in tho treasury From that time onwards, all 
other grammars weie ignored and the Siddhahcmacamh a alone was studied everywhere. 
This disappointed the rivals of Hcmacandra and one of them secretly sneaked fo the king 
that the grammar did not contain, ns it should have contained, a poem of praise in honoui 
of the Caulukya dynasty Hemacandra got scent of that scandal and learned that the 
king was angry with him for that oversight Theieupon he composed at once thirty-two 
Btanzas in honour of the Caulukyas and lecited them the next morning when his grammar 
was being read in the palace The king was theieby reconciled and ordered that the 
knowledge of the Grammar be further spread 

It can be seen at the first glance that neitliei of the two stories possesses a 
claim to credibility in all its details. As Hemacandra’s grammar is, however, preserved 
in its completeness and as recently many later works bearing on the same have become 
known, it is possible to examine critically the statements ol tradition and to noto that a 
great part of them, especially of those in the Prabhdvakacanti a, is quite correct. To 
this category belong, first of all, the date of the last-named work as to the extent, the 
arrangement and character of the Grammar, as well as the cause that led to its compilation. 
The Suidhahemacandra contains, it is true, eight Adhyayas and thirty-two Pddas and at 
the end of the commentary on each Pada comes one stanza m honour of one of the first 
seven Caulukya kings while at the end of the whole there are four stanzas.” The Svddha- 
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hemacandra is said to be a work in five parts also in MSS. and there are, besides the 
Sfitras, still separate sections about the tmddi-suffixes, the ganat, the roots and the 
gender of nouns. Besides this, the author haB provided all the partB of hm book with a 
commentary in two recensions, 84 whose compilation falls, as some allusions to the victory 
of Jayasimha, and the Pros'astis show, in the time of the reign of Siddhar&ja. Moreover, 
it is not only dedicated, as the title indicates, to the king Jayasimha-Siddharaja, but it 
also owes its origin to the request or command of the king. Quite similarly to the 
Prabhdvalacanti a, it is said in the Pras'asti, stanza 35, that Siddharaja being dissatisfied 
with the older grammars, requested the monk Hemacandra to write a new one and that 
the monk thereupon wrote it "according to the rules” Of the further statement of the 
Prabhavalacantra that the inspection of the MSC , secured m Malva, was the immediate 
cause of the king’s command, there is in fact no corroboration in other works. And yet 
this statement, considered on its own merits, is by no means improbable. For, when 
Jayasimha cherished tho anxious desne, as already mentioned, to immortalise the memory 
of his reign through literary works, it was then only natural that the perusal of Bhoja’s 
works aroused his jealousy and induced him to call upon tho best scholar in his empire to 
write similar woiks. The Siddhahemacandui is then a compilation from earlier grammars 
as opined by the tradition. It is based specially on the grammar of Sakatayana and on 
the Kutantia, as Kielhorn has shown In his commentary on the work, Hemacandra 
cites very often the views of “others”, of "certain persons”, ct cetera; and with the help 
of glossanes-unfortunately incomplete ones-to the Commentary, Kielhorn has discovered 
that for the first five Pdda.s, not less then 15 different grammatical works had been used 
For the whole work, the numbei is no doubt appreciably greater. From this, it appears 
quite ciediblo that Hemacandra had collected materials from vanouB places before he 
began Ins woilc, as also that his patron had been helptul in his task Even at present the 
Indian princes provide their court-pandits almost regularly with MSS. and often manage 
to get them fiom afar at gieat cost. When, however, the Pralhavalacantra opines on 
this point that all the MSS came fiom the library of the temple of Sarasvati m Kuirnir, 
it must be an exaggeration, originating in the author’s too high a regard for the literary 
greatness of the land of Saradii Merutunga’s statement that the king managed to gather 
grammars fiom various lands, is more probable. Finally, ono cannot declare as untrust¬ 
worthy the statement made in both the sources that Jayasimha accelerated the circulation 
of the new Vydlarana, distnbuted the copies of the same and appointed a teacher in 
order to teach it to others If tho pains taken by the king Anandapala with a view to 
circulating the S'isyaluta wutten by his teacher Ugrabhuti, as described by BerOnI, are 
without doubt historical, 80 then similar statements about the works wntten at the command 
of the princes deserve full consideration In the case of the Siddhaher/iacandra, it is to 
be further added that the grammarian Kakala—as the exponent of this grammar is called 
in the Prabhavakacantra-is not only a historical personality, but really did make himself 
useful in expounding the work. One opinion of Kakkala is mentioned in the Nyasa on 
the commentary of Hemacandra, used by Kielhorn Moreover, Gupacandra, a pupil of 
Devasuri, praises a great dialectician, poet and grammarian, by name Kakkalla who was a 
sort of a professor, and says that it was at the command of Kakkalla that be wrote the 
Tattvaprakatfild or Haimavibhrama-&n essay to interpret the Siddhahemactmdra. n 
Kdkala, Kakkala and Kakkalla are the three Prakrit-forms produced partly through 
3 
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difference of accentuation, and all of them are diminutives of the Sanskrit name Karla. 
They designate without doubt one and the same personality. Dovasuri, the spiritual 
teacher of Guijacandra is probably the famous Jaina-bishop, already mentioned, who in 
V S. 1181 held a debate with Kumudacandra and died in V. S 1226 If one agrees to 
this, then the statements of Guijacandra seem to confirm those in the Prabhavalacantra. 
On another point, namely, the mention of the period at which Hemacandia completed his 
work, the statements of the Prabandhas are to be rectified The Prabhavalacantra does 
not, it is true, say anything in detail about this but suggests that the Grammar was 
composed within a short space of time. Merutunga, on the othei hand, opines boldly 
that it was written in one single year This is simply an impossibility and, moicover, is 
contradioted by a remark in stanza 23 of the Pra&'asti Thcie Hemacandia mentions that 
Jayasimha has celebrated a festival of pilgrimage (jjrsn^ SfT i). The Dvyds'rctyakdvya 
speaks only of a single pilgrimage of the king to Devapattana and Girnar, which seems 
to have taken place in the last year of his rule (See Note 28). The Pras'asti must, 
therefore, have been written after this pilgrimage and, as it must only have been written 
after the completion of the Grammar, the latter (the Grammar) also should have been 
finished after this time. Between the return from Malvfi and the end of the piJgiimago, 
two or three years might have passed according to the statements of the Dvijds'raya 
As the former falls, according to the above aiguments, in the Vihrama year 1194, then 
the Grammar must have been ready, at the earliest, towards the end of the Vikrama- 
year 1197- 

The success of his Grammar appears to have induced Hemacandra to extend 
further the scope of Ins work and to write a number of handbooks winch should give the 
students of Sanskrit composition-and more particularly of the poetics-complete guidance 
to oorrect and eloquent expression. This endeavour led to the compilation of a number 
of Sanskrit-lexica and textbooks of rhetoric and matrics, as well as of a formal aitistic 
poem meant for illustrating the grammatical rules Tins poem is Dvyus'rayamaltfikdvya 
which contains the history of the Caulukya princes. The senes of these works opened 
with a homonymio lexicon, the Ablndhdnacintdmani oi Nuinahitila, by name. Then 
followed the synonymic lexicon, the Andsdrthasamyraha theieafter the manual of poetics, 
the Alamkdracuddmam, and lastly the Chandonus'dsana, the Metrics Tins older is 
chiefly fixed by the statements given in the above-named v, oiks ss With reference to the 
first two, the Prabhuvahacanlra (Note 31, verse 98) says that they were completed 
simultaneously with the Grammar There is little possibility in this, as the composition 
of the Grammar, its appendices and commentaries would have been quite sufficient work 
for that short period, even if Hemacandra, as is very usual in India, took the help of his 
pupils while compiling the commentaries and even if he had made preparations for his 
work earlier. The Grammar does not, it is true, contain 125,000 s'lolas, as Merutunga 
would have us believe But including the commentaries and the appendices which, in 
their turn, have commentaries, it has something like 20,000 to 30,000 s'lolas It might, 
however, be right that both of the Kosas were completed before Jayaeimha’s death. That 
none of them oontains a dedication or other usual characteristic to prove that the work 
was written at the king’s command, is no obstacle here. Hemacandra seems to have 
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legarded them, as is also suggested by their not being mentioned in the Alarnldracidd- 
mam (see Note 38), as supplements to the Grammar, and on this account he might have 
considered any mention of his patron as superfluous. According to a Bhort note 85 which 
Merutunga gives at the end of the story of the Grammar, the Dvyds'rayamahdidvya also 
bolongs to this period It is said to have been written immediately after the Grammar, 
in order to celebrate Siddharaja’s conquest of the world This cannot, however, be 
absolutely correct For, the last five cantos of the poem, Sargas XVI-XX, describe a 
great part of tho career of the king Kumarapala who was Jayasimha’s successor. The 
end indicates that Kumarapala was still living and stood at the zenith of his power In 
its form, as extant, it cannot have been completed before V S 1220 Now because 
Hemacandia Lad also undertaken to revise one other work towards the end of his life, as 
will be later on shown, it is quite possible that the Dvyds'rayalaiya was undertaken at 
tho wish of Jayasimha and perhaps was finished upto the narration of the deeds of tho 
king, that is, upto the fourteenth Saiga In support of this, one can also add that the 
author of tho Ratncimulu says, 40 Jayasimha had the annals of Ins dynasty prepared under 
his ordci, and that nothing is known about any other comprehensive chiomcle of tho 
Caulukyas excepting Hemaeandra’s work While there is still tomo probability of the two 
hj~.as and the kdn/a having been written wholly or partly dui mg the period of Jayasimha’s 
ivign, the same is not the case about the Alamldracuddmam and tho Chaiidonus'asana. 
These wore piobably wntten in the beginning of the rule of Kumarapala. The reasons 
foi this hypothesis aie given below 

Many more anecdotes are described in the Prcibandhas about Jayasiriiha’s 
intercourse with Hemntindra after the compilation of the Grammar The greater 
number of them deserves no senous attention because of tlieir very character and those 
few which, at first, appear as if they were historical, prove to be, on closer scrutiny, of 
doubtful worth The first story winch the PrabhdvaAacanti a describes, tells us that 
Kamacaridra, a prominent pupil of Hcmacandra’s, lost Ins right eye, because Jayasimha-to 
whom he had been introduced by his teacher-exhorted him to have only one eye on the 
Jama doctrine (eUdrstir bhava). Merutunga, on the otbei hand, lius another explana¬ 
tion for the probably historical fact that Ramacnndia was a one-eyed man According 
to his statement, this defect was the result of an ill—considered stricture which Eamacandra, 
despite the warning of Ins teacher, passed on SrJpala’s praise-poem on the Sahasralmga 
Jake. The second story of the Prabhdvakacantra describes how cleverly Hemacandra 
contrived to help hunsolf out of adverse situations, aud to silence the envious Brahmins. 
Once, so runs the story, a Brahmin who had listened to the exposition of Nemicanta in 
the Caturmukha temple of the Jamas, complained to Jayasimha that the heretics 
themselves did not even respect the venerable traditions of the Mahdbhdrata, and that 
they asserted the conversion of the Pandavas to Jainism. He added the request thereto 
that the lung might check such a travesty of truth However, before pronouncing any 
opinion on the matter, Jayasimha wanted to hear what the other party had to say and 
sent for Hemacandra as he was, in Jayasimba’s opinion, the most learned and truth-lov¬ 
ing Jama On being questioned whether the complaints of the Brahmin bad in them 
any truth or not, Hemacandra admitted that the sacred scriptures of the Jamas did contain 
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the said dactrine. But he advanced an excuse for the same by saying that it lefened to 
a verse in the Mahabharata where mention was made of hundred Bhlstnas, three hundred 
PiUjdavae, thousand Dronas and numberless Karnas. Then he added that it might bo 
quite possible that some of these many Paijdavas were conveited to the Jama faith. 
Moreover, their statues could be seen in Satrufljaya, Nasilc and Kedara. As the Brahmin 
did not know how to reply to such an argument, the king refused to take any proceedings 
against the Jamas. 43 

The thiee other Prabandhas make no mention of this story The same, however, 
appears in another version in the KathaLoaa On the other hand, we find in Meiutunga, 
in a somewhat divergent form, a icpetition of the third story of the Prabliuvakavariira 
about the snubbing of the Puiolnta Amiga by Hcmacandra Amiga censured that the 
Jama ascetics received women into their monastenes and that they enjoyed too good 
meals Such practices, ho thought, easily led to violations of the vow of chastity. 
Thereupon Hemacandra silenced him with a simile thnt the moderation of the flesh-eating 
lion stands opposite to the erotic tendencies of the dove that lives oil only feeble grains, 
and that proves the insignificance of the type of diet Merutuuga maintains that the 
incident took place during Kumarapala s reign 43 and it is piobable that Amiga served the 
latter. The fourth story in tho PrahhdvaLaccintra deals with the Blnlgnvata-ascetic 
Devabodha who played a great role for some time in Anlnlvad and who behaved veiy 
arrogantly towards the king and the couit-poet Siipalr, despite the fact that he was 
generously patronised by the king Latei on, he was suspected of holding dnnking-bouts 
against the rules of Ins order Although he managed to prevent any proof being found 
of his guilt, he was thenceforward neglected and driven to poverty. At last, he went to 
Hemacandra and composed a verse m his lionoui Hcmacandra bad pity on linn and 
obtained a lac for him from the king With that money he paid his debts Then he 
went to the hank of the Ganga and awaited his deliverance This anecdote, too, is 
mentioned nowhere else Oil the contrary, Devabodha is mentioned as an opponent of 
Hemacandra in Jinamandana’s account of Kumarapala’s conveision, and it appears as if 
Raja^ekhara (see Note 5) alluded to the latter story. 44 

The fifth and last story of the Prablidvakacaritra deals with Hcmacandra’s 
experiences of the pilgrimage whioh has been already refei red to and which .Tayasimha 
made towards the end of his reign to Somanatha or Devapattnna, the present-day 
Verival in Sorath. Jayasimha was, so it is said, gieatly puiturbed because of his having 
no issue at all. He undertook therefore a pilgnmage on which Hemacandra accompanied 
him. First of all, they visited Satrunjaya where Jayasimha paid his homage to the first 
Tlrthamkara and presented twelve villages to the shrine. From Satrunjaya he proceeded 
towards Samkall near Girnar and viewed therefrom the temple of Ncminatlia, which his 
offioer Sajjana had ordered to be built out of the revenues of the province Saura$tra, 
without being authorised to do so. In order to secure the merit of having built the 
Temple for himself, Jayasnhha freed the Governor from the repayment of the sum used, 
amounting to 27 lacs Then he climbed the mountam Girnar and worshipped the Jma. 
Then he pioceeded willi Hewacandia to Soinc^varapattana and paid homage to Siva 
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whom Hemacandra also praised as the Paramatman. The last station on the journey 
was Kotinagara, the modern Kodinara in Soratb, where the temple of Ambika existed 
Jayasimha prayed to the Goddess that she might grant bun a son. Hemacandra joined 
lus prayers to those of the king and fasted for three dayB. Then there appeared Ambika 
to him and informed him that Jayasimha would get no progeny but would have to leave 
his kingdom to Kumarapala 4S 

The same story is found with some omissions and additions m Jinamapdana 
The visit of Girnar is omitted therein as well as the anecdote of Sajjana’s temple and 
Hemacandra’s worship of Siva. On the other hand, it is said, Jayasimha vieDt, after his 
visit to Kotinagara-or Kotinari accoidmg to the Prakrit froin-once again to Somanatha- 
pattana in order to make his request to Siva, The god appealed in person to the king, 
and refused to grant him a son 10 Wholly diffeient is the story, in Merutunga. He is 
well acquainted with the pilgrimage of Jayasimha. He, however, knows nothing about 
Hemacandra’s taking part in it, and he therefoie assumes that Hemacandra composed the 
verse to Siva which is quoted in the Prablidvabacantra, while on ,v visit to Soman Sthn- 
pattana, which visit he made much later in company with Kumarapila. According to 
him the route of the march was, also, quite different The king visited first of all 
Somanathapattana On his return, lie encamped at the foot of Girnai , he did not however 
climb on the mountain, foi the envious Brahmins declared to him that the mountain 
looked like a Linga standing m a water-tank and therefore must not be tiodden by foot 
From Girnar, so it is said by Merutunga, Jayasimha wended his way to Satruhjaya and 
visited the temples tlicie, despite the opposition of his Brahmin advisers, by night and in 
disguise. Merutunga also mentions the grant of tneKo villages. In the same way ho 
knows the story of Sajjana, hut lie does not bring it in connection with the pilgrimage . 47 
Nor docs he mention the visit to Kotinagaia Now, if one compares what Hemacandra 
himself lias written about Jayasimha’s pilgrimage m the Di yas'raya, one sets that the 
description of the PrabhavalacanIra is decidedly false, while Mciutunga’s account 
thereof also contains errors. The Dvyas'raya differs from the Pi abhdvalacanti a m that 
it is silent on Ilemacandia’s participation in the pilgrimage, in that the route of the march 
is deficient, although it is the same as given by Merutunga, and m that there is no 
reference to a visit to Kotinagara and to the revelation of Ambika On the contrary, 
it is assumed that Sna revealed himself to Jayasimha in Somanathapattana and infoimod 
him of Kutnaiapala’s destiny Going against Meiutunga’s statement, the Dvyas'raya 
affirms that Jayasimha climbed the hill Girnar and there worshipped the Nennnathn. 
Lastly, he contiadiets both the Prabhavalacantru and Merutunga by reporting that 
from Girnar Jayasimha did not go to Satiunjaya but took the direct loute to Simhapur 
or Slhor, and by saying nothing about the alleged grant of land to the shnno of tho first 
J.na. As Hemacandra quite carefully takes note in the Dvyas'raya of all other favours 
granted to his own faith, his silence in this case is very significant 43 


To these stories from the Prabhdvakacantra, Merutunga adds threo others, 
one of whioh is mentioned also by Jinamapdana. The first two of these are intended to 
show Hemacandra s erudition. It is said that he alone could explain a Sanskrit verse 
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sent l>y the king of IJahala and that it was he who, on another occasion, had at once 
composed the second half of a Prakrit-Dodhaka, the first half of which had been sent for 
Jayasimha’s poets as wniasya by the king of Sapad.ilaksa The Sanskrit-verse is tho 
well-known riddle with the word Kara It belongs to the favourite passages with which 
the Pandits amuse themselves in then sabhds and it is so easy that great scholarship is 
not needed for its solution. 48 


The third stoiy has quite a different character. Once, says Merutunga, 
Siddliaraja who was seeking the light path to deliverance, mdered an inquiry into the 
teachings of all sects of all nations The result was unsatisfactory Every teacher praised 
his own faith and censured all the other sj stems The king was, therefore, as it seated 
on a “swing of doubt” and turned finally to Hemacandra m order to know what the proper 
attitude should be in such ciicurnstances Hemacandia gave him his advice in the form 
of a parable, common in the Puianas Tic aaul, tlieie lived .1 merchant, ages ago, 
who neglected his own wife and gave away all bis pioperty to a couitesnn His wife 
tried zealously to win back the love of her husband and mquiied after all means of magic 
with which to accomplish her end Thereupon a Gaud.i promised hi r “to get her husband 
tied down to her with a bridle” and gave her some medicino with instructions to nnx the 
same in the food. Aftci some clays, w r hen tho woman put this advice into practice, her 
husband was turned into a bull Thereupon the whole world rebuked her, and she fell 
into deep despondency for she did not know bow to undo tbo effect of her unholy action 
Once she took her metamorphosed husband to the pasturo for grazing She sat m the 
shade of a tree, loudly weeping over her fate In the meanwhile, she heaid a conversation 
which was being earned on between Siva and his wife Taivatl in a ximCina, flying above 
in the air Purvati asked about tlie cause of the soirows of the shepherdess and Ri\u 
told her all about it He also added that a healing herb giew m the shade of that very 
tree, which was capable of metamorphosing the bull back into Ins own original form 
As the kind of the ere* per was not specifically designated, the woman gathered up all 
that grew under the shade of the tree and threw it before the bull He ate it, and became 
a man again. Now, just as the unknown creeper, thus concluded Hemacandra, proved 
itself to be of a healing vutuc, even &o also a believing leverence for all religions leads one 
to ealvation, even though one may not know which of them really desorves reverence 
From that time the lung lcspected all sects “ Jinamandana" gives another independent 
version of the story which is also much better in style The same author also connects 
two more little anecdotes with this one. The one speaks of a second conversation over 
the same question, during which Hemacandra recommended to the king the so-called 
“ common duties’’ such as geneiosity to worthy men, becoming behaviour towards 
venerable persons, kind lieaitedness towaids all beings etc , and declared m the wolds of 
the Mahabhaiata that those who wore devoutly pious in their conduct and not those 
inclined to self castigation, nor yet the learned, were ol leal worth. According to the 
other anecdote, Hemacandra enlightened the king when the latter had a temple of Siva 
and another of Mahavira built in Siddhapura, that the latter divinity was even greater 
than the former For, though Siva bears the moon on bis forehead, all the nine planets 
may be seen at Mahavira’s feet Those who were well-versed in architecture corroborated 
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this statement and found that the tom pies of the Jinas were preferable to those of the 
Brahinamc gods in other respects also, according to the rules in their scriptures. 
Thereupon, thus it is concluded, Siddhnraja discarded iiom huntelf the darkness of 
doubt, 51 


In mcw of the fact that some of tho stones quoted appeal to be mythical at 
the fhst sight, and that regarding most of the remaning, the Pi abandha*, contiarhct each 
other, it would be more than piesumptnous to assume any of them as really historical 
On the contrary, it is not at all mipiobable that they descnbe lightly on the whole tlio 
mode and manner in which Hemacandia behaved himself towards the king Hemncandra 
would naturally have access to the audience cfhi^.tnd during the last j'ears of his life. 
He would liavo doubtless sluven to shine out by lus scholarship and smartness and he 
would have let no opportunity pass unexploited for a good won! m favour of his own sect 
01 at least for the equality of rights of the non-lhahniaiuc sects In so doing, he 
would not miss to pniticulnrly stiess those points m which the Jama doctune coincided 
with the Bralirn imc taitli It will bo shown later on that like ,1 deter missionary he 
did not fail also in las tv oiks to make use of such points of coincidence, and when it suited 
his puipose, he invoked the auLhonty of the most popular Biahmanic scnptuics in his 
favoui Lastly, he ceitninly had ample opportunity of defending himself and lus 
co-religiomsts against the attacks of envious Brahmins and the statement that he employed 
such devices, as the one mentioned ill connection with the defence ol Nemicarita, is not 
incredible Such traits are characteristically Indian and they arc found veiy often 
amongst the Jamas. Asyetoue cannot with absolute certainty measure how gieat was 
the influence which Hemacandra exercised over Jayasimha to the advantage of his own 
sect One might give credence, to a ccilam extent, to Hcniacnndra’s own statement m 
the Dvyfih'ruya, according to which Jayasimha built a temple of Mahavlra in Siddhapura 
and paid his homage to Ncminitha on the mountain Gnnar Foi, theie are enough 
examples, in old and itcent times, of Indian Punccs, wliottcic not bigoted hut rather 
liberal in theii religious views, offering many presents to duties of faiths other than their 
own, indeed they hate even worshipped them specially when they lind to wait, like 
Jayasimha, vainly for the fulfilment of some long-cherished desire But it is another 
question whether Jayasimlia’s piopensity toward" Jainism or favouiltism towards the 
same, is to bo ascubed exclusively to the efiorts of Hemacandia The most recent 
researches mako it highly improbable that this was the case, lor, they show that other 
Jaina-monks also had access to Jayasimha’s court and wue allowed to expound their 
doctrines to him Amongst them, theie is mention of a second Hemacandia, also named 
Maladliarin, who appears, judging from the dates of his works, to have been ten to 
twenty yeais older than Hemacandia, tho compiler of the Grammar A woik belonging 
probably to the 13th century, says “Jayasimha dianlc tho nectar of lus speech”. In a 
Pras'asH composed in about 1400 A D , it is even said that he conveited Jajasimha and 
induced him to adorn the Jama temples in Ins own kingdom and foieign parts with golden 
flag-staves and knobs and also to issue an edict which prohibited the killing of animals on 
80 days m each yeai If one might put one’s trust m these latter statements, then the 
achievements of the giuumiarian Hemacandra should be very doubtful Unfortunately 
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however, the author of the Pras'asti mentioned, the same Raja^eLhara who wrote the 
Prabandhalo^a, is so far removed from the events described that one can hardly believe 
him unconditionally Besides this older Hemacandra, a Yati named Samudraghosa is 
said to have “entertained the Siddhapati in the capital of Gurjara ’’. 14 At any rate, these 
statements are sufficient to prove that the grammarian Hemacandra was not the only 
Jaina-favourite of Jayasimha, as lias been supposed by the Prabhdvalacantra, Merutunga 
and Jmamandnna. He is their hero and they are dazzled by the brilliance of his position 
at the court of Kumlrapala These circumstances have naturally influenced their 
representation of his relationship with Jayasimha, 



CHAPTER IV 

The Accounts regarding the First Acquaintance of 
Kumarapala and Hemacandra 

However much tlio opinions may differ as to Hemacandra’s success as a 
missionary at .Tayasimha’s court, i( is certain that it. wa9 his religious zeal and eloquence 
that was responsible foi the conversion of the next Caulukya king. Jayasimha died m 
the Vikiama-year 1199, bis desire of getting a son remaining unfulfilled After a short 
intor-regnum, his grandnephew Kumarapala ascended the throne of Gujarat, being 
helped by Ins brothcr-m-law, General Krsna or Kanhadn by name, and being elected by 
the prominent persons of the empire. Kumarapila's great-grandfather was Ksemarija, 
the eldest son of Bhlma I, who, according to oneieport, had renounced the throne 
willingly. But according to another report, he was oveilooked in succession to the throne 
because his inothei, named Cakuladevi, was a courtesan whom Bhlma had received m his 
harem Ksemaraja’s son Devaprasada had been an intimate friend of king Kama, 
Bhlmu’s son, and had received from the latter the village Dadhisthall, the present-day 
Dethlf, not fai fiom Anhilvad, as a royal grant. At Kama’s death, he burnt lnmsclf 
after having entrusted Jayasimha to his son Tribhuvanapala Tribhuvanapala remained 
true to the loid of his family, |ust like his father. In battle, he used to stand before the 
king so aB to protect him with his own body He must have died long before the end 
of Jayasimha’s mle, as he is not mentioned in the accounts of the last years of this king. 
As Jayasimha remained childless down to his old sge, Kumarapala naturally stepped into 
the foreground as the presumptive heir to the throne. In order to convince Jayasimha 
that hiB grand-nephew would ascend the throne of Anhilvad after his death, no revelations 
of Mahadeva or Ambika, and no prophecies of the court-astrologers, about which the 
Dvyatfray a and the Praba'ndhas speak, were needed. But this idea was not at all 
agreeable to Jayasimha. He bitterly bated Kumarapala and attempted to kill him. 
According to Merutunga’s statement, the reason for his repugnance was Kumaropala’s 
descent from the courtesan Cakuladevi According to Jmamapdana’s account, he hoped 
that, if Kumarip&la were cleared out of the way, Siva migljt,eyen^et ^frant him a Bon. 
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When Kumarapala learned of the king’s intentions, lie fled from Dethll, and led for several 
years a wanderer’s unsteady life, disguised as a Sivaite ascetic first ho seems to have 
continued staying in Gujarat Later on, Jayasimha’.s persecutions, which increased in 
seriousness day by day, forced lum to leave his motherland 56 The Prcibandhas relate a 
number of romantic adventures which are supposed to have taken place at Kumarapala’s 
flight and during his erratic wandering in Gujarat and in foreign lands, they take great 
pains in lepresentmg Hcmacandra as the protector of the persecuted prince and as the 
prophet of his futuio greatness The Piabhdvakacanl'ia contains the following 
statements about Heinacandra’s pint in Kumarapala's destiny. Jayasimlia, so it is said, 
came to know through lus spies that Kumarapala was found to ho amongst a crowd of 
three hundred ascetics who had come to Anhilvad. In Older to get hold of him, the 
king invited all of them to a feast He himself washed the feet of each of them, 
apparently to show them Ins reverence, but leally in older to find out who amongst 
them had the signs of royal dignity on the soles of his feet. As soon as he touched 
Kuinaiap&la’s feet, ho found the lines forming a lotus, a flag and a sunshade He made 
a signal to his servants with Ins (yes Kumuinpala saw the signal and fled most quickly 
into the dwelling place of Hemacnndra, the spies following him Hemaeandia covered 
him quickly with a heap of palm-leaves under wind) the officials,Iv&tily passing In, forgot 
to search for him When the immediate danger was over, Kumarapala absconded from 
Anlnlvad and leadicd, after many' adventures m the company of another Sivaito 
Braliimn Boeari, the neighbourhood of Stambhatlitint or Cambay Having arrived 
thcie, he sent Ins companion into the city to Silniali Vania Ud lyaiu-llic same man who 
had befriended Ilemacandra’s father, according to the above-mc ntioned story-and asked 
him for help Udayana hesitated to have dealings with an enemy of the king 
Thereupon, Kumarapala, feeling veiy hungry, went himself to the city by night and 
came to a Jaina-monastory wlieie Hemaeandia had taken up his lesidence during the 
lamy season Hemaeandia received him cordially, foi he at once recognised him from 
his auspicious signs that this was the future king. He prophesied to him that he would 
ascend the throne in the seventeenth year and induced Udayana to give him food and 
money. Then Kumarapala vvandcied fuithci and passed here and there in foreign lands 
for seven years as a Kapalika, in company of his wife, Bhopaladevk In 1199 Jayasimha 
died When Kumaiapala received this news, he returned to Anhilvad with a view to 
securing the throne foi himself On his anival there, he met one Srlmat-Samba (' l ), au 
otherwise unknown personality Srimat-Samba took him to Hemacandra in order to 
find out an auspicious sign, for he had still doubts as to his attaining the aim. On Ins 
entiance, Kumarapala happened to sit down on the cushioned throne-seat of the 
monastery and supplied thereby, according to Hemacandra, the longed-foi sign, Tbe 
following day, the prince went with his brother-in-law Krspadeva, a Samanta, who had 
command over 10,000 soldiers, mto the palace and was elected the king ” 

Merutunga’s account of Kumarapala’s flight and wanderings, agrees on the 
whole with that of the Prabhavakacantra As regards the divergences in details, it is 
to be noted that Hemacandra appears only once in Merutunga’s story Merutunga says 
tiotlimg about Kuro.lrapala’s being hidden m Anhilvad under the palm-leaves by 
Hemacandra, nor does he mention the second piophecy immediately betore the election 
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to the throne. He relates only the story of the meeting in Stambbatirthn, with a few 
small variations After Kumarapala had wandered over various countries on his flight 
from Anhilvad, he turned towards Cambay with o view to begging Udayana for money 
foi hia travels. As Udayana was at the .Tama monastery when Kumarapala arrived, 
the latter also went there There ho met Hemacandra who at once prophesied to him 
that he would become a king ruling over the whole farth As Kumarapala would not 
believe that, Hemacandra wrote his prophecy down and gave one copy to Udayana, the 
king’s councillor, and another to the prince Thereupon the latter said “If it will come 
true, then thou shall he the real king, I shall only be dust at thy feet” Hemacandra 
replied that the kmgslnp was of no consequencetohinibutth.it Kumaiapala should not 
forget his word and should later cm be tbankf-! to the Jama Dharma and faithful to it. 
Thereupon Kumaiapala was supplied wlth food and drink at Udayana’s own house and 
was also given the desirtd money for the journey Then he turned towaids Malva, where 
he remained till Jaynsimha’s death. "When the latter died, lie letuined to Anlnlvad and 
earned his election to tho throne into cflect with the help of his brother-in-law 
Kahnadadeva ‘who led lnm into the palace with Ins troops ready lor war’. 5 ' 

.hnaniandana bungs Kumarapala and Uemacandia together much earhei He 
describes, Kumaiapala hud gono to the court to pay Ins homage, before the king 
persecuted him Tliero lie bdW Htmacuiidia .sitting beloio the king and went soon 
afterwards to the monastery in ordtr to meet Llic monk Tlieio TJemacandra delivercd 
lnm a seimon mid finally made lum take a vow “ol viewing others’ wives thenceforth as 
sisters” 58 Jiricimandana’s voiMon of the story cf Kumarapala’s flight is, as far as 
Hemneandra’b [.ait is concerned, a mixture of the stones of both the PiabhavaLacantra 
and the I‘rabandhacintamain Actuidmg to his piesentation Hemacandra meets-as 
Meiulunga suys-the fugitive fust in Cambay Hut tho meeting takes place accidentally 
111 a temple outside the gates of Cambay whereto Udajana also comes with a view to 
paying Ins homage to Hemacandra. The presence of Udayana is made use of in 
introducing Ins whole previous history winch Hemacandra relates on being questioned by 
Kumarapala as to who the visitor was. Then follows Hemacandra's prophecy and 
Kunurapala’s hospitable inception at Udayana s house, exactly as in Merutunga On the 
contrary, it is said that Kumarapala remained for a long time at his host’s Jayasimha 
leceivcd tho news of Ins sojourn in Cambay and sent soldiers to capture lnm Pursued 
by the latter ho fled into Hemacandra’s monastery and bid himself there under a heap 
of manuscripts in the cellar. Tho last episode is possibly a recast of the stoiy of the 
first assistance of Dcvacandra which the Prabhavalacantra relates Jmamajjdana 
appears to have felt that it was absuid to let Hemacandra appeal on tho scene brat at 
Anhilvad and shortly afterwaias at Cambay Thercfoie he has piobubly changed the 
story of Kumaiapala’s rescue under the palm-leaves at the latter place and has added, with 
a view to making it seem more piobable, that the manuscripts lay in the cellar, as is 
always the case. Jinamandana’s fuithcr description of Kumarapala’s wandering is much 
more detailed than in both tho other works, and must have had its origin m some other 
sources He makes tho Prince fiist turn towards Vatapadra-Baroda, then towards 
Bhrgukaccha-Bioach, thence Kolhapui, Kidyana, Kauci and othci cities of Deccan and 
reach finally Malva via Prati^thana-Paithan. A great part of this section is m verses 
and appears to be plagiarized from one of the many materials of Kumdrapalacantas .*• 
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The Stones Regarding Kumarapala’s Conversion 

Aftei these stories which ropiesent Homacandra as a saviour of the absconding 
puncc and as the piopliet of his future greatness, one would Lxpeet that soon after 
Kumarapiila’s accession to the throne, there would be a mention of a close friendship 
between the two That is, howe\or, not the case According to both of the oldest 
works, the intimate inteicouise of the monk with the king began much later and that, 
too, not on account of the eailier beneficence ot tho monk, but owing to entnely 
diflerent circumstances. After Kurnarapala had been crowned, so it is said m the 
Pralhuvalacanlra, he decided to suppress Arnoriija, the arrogant king of Sapadalaksa 
i e Eastern Rajputuiu, and accordingly prepared for the wai. With all lus baions 
and their tioops he proceeded. After some days lie reached the fortress Ajamcru, tho 
modern Ajmer He besieged it but could not conquer it despite all endeavours When 
the monsoons set in, he icturned to Anhilvad without having carried Ins purpose into 
effoct. At the beginning of tlic cold season he again set forth, but had, however, to 
return again at the end of the summei, without having achieved the fall of Ajmer. 
Eleven years passed in this way. Then he once aaked his minister Vagbhala, the son of 
Udayana, whether there were no deity, Yaksa or Asura, who could help lmn to achieve 
victory. VSgbhata advised lnm to woiship an image of Ajitasvamin which was then 
obtainable in Anhilvad and w Inch Lad been consecrated by Hemacaudia Kurnarapala 
consented and offered Ajitasvaunu presents of very rich substances as required by the 
Jama-cult. At the same time, he promised that, in case he conquered bis enemy through 
Ajita's grace, the latter alone should be “his God, his mother, ins Guru and father” 
Then he again proceeded towards Marvid for the twelfth time The battle took place in 
the neighbourhood of the mountain Arbuda-Abu. Amoraja was totally beaten. 
Kumarap&la made a triumphal entry into Anhilvad. He did not forget his promise and 
offered his worship again m the temple of Ajitanatha Soon afterwards, he proclaimed 
to his minister that he wanted to be instructed in the Jaina-tencts and asked him to 
secure him a teacher Vagbhaf a proposed that Hcmacaiidra be invited to fulfil the 
king’s wish. So it came to pass that Hemacandra preached before Kurnarapala with the 
result that the latter was moved to take the vowb of laymen to renounce eating flesh 
and all other forbidden foods, and to study the law of the Jamas . 00 
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Merutunga’s narrative differs very much fiom the above one and is indeed full 
of romance. According to his account, Kumai a pal a had to combat internal enemies 
immediately after his winning the crown. Then followed the campaign against Anjoraja 
or Anaka of Sapadalaksa and later a war against Mallikarjuna, the king of Konkan, 
who was beaten by Amrabhala 01 Smbada, the second bon of Udayana. Between these 
two stories, an anecdote is interwoven about the singer, Sollaka, in which Hemacandra 
also is mentioned. Contiadicting this there is also the account of the way and manner 
in which Hemacandra became the fucnd and teacher of Kumarapala. An insult 
which Hemacandra leceived at the funeral of his mother Pahini from the ascetics of 
Tripurusaprasada in Aphilvad, drove hun-according to Merntunga’s lcport-mto such 
anger that he decided to gain influence at the court so that he could take revenge for the 
insult He betook lnmsoH to the royal camp which happened to be then at Malva. His 
old patron, the councilloi Udayana, intioduced him to the king. The kmg remembered 
his prophecy which Hemacandra had made during his flight The king offered him his 
friendship and granted lnm tlio honour of access to his person at all times. This 
intercourse which developed so quickly had, however, no immediate lesults for the 
religious ( onviction of the king. Only a few anecdotes arc given, e. g , the one about 
the quancl with the Puiohita Amiga ( see above p 20), which piove Hemacandra’s 
dexterity in self-defence against attacks It was only when Kumarapala returned 
sometime afterwards to Anhilvad that Hemacandra found an opportunity of beginning 
his work of conveision. Once Kumaiapala asked his fiiend, so it is said, how he could 
immortalize foi all time the memory of Ins mJe Thereupon Heniacnndia advised the 
king citlioi to pay off every one’s debts, as Vikramaditya had done, or to have a new 
stone-temple built in the place of the dilapidated wood-temple of Siva-Somanatha in 
Devapattanu. Kumaiapala preferred the latter and deputed at once an official to begin 
the erection. When it was reported that the foundaLion-stone had been laid, Hemacandra 
proposed to the king that he should take a vow foi securing the happy conclusion of 
the project, and to that end either to observe complete chastity or to renounco indulgence 
in spirituous drinks and flesh-eating until the flag was unfurled on the pinnacle of the 
temple Kumaiapala swoic hefoie a Hiva-lmga to abstain from the prohibited drinks 
and diblies for the required length of time After two years, the temple was completed 
and Kumarapala wanted now to be freed from his vow. Hemacandra, howevei, prevailed 
upon him to hold the vow’still longer, until he had worshipped the god in the new 
temple. Immediately, therefore, a pilgrimage towards fclomanatba-or Devapattana-w'as 
undertaken and, on the advieo ot the envious Brahmins, Hemacandra also was invited 
thereto The latter declaied himself to be quite willing to visit the temple of Siva. He 
however took first a roundabout route so as to visit the shrines of Satrunjaya and Girnar. 
At the gate of Devapattana he met the king and took part in the ceremonious 
entry-procession together with the king and with Gapda Brbaspati, the temple-priest of 
Somanatha. He was also moved by the request of his lord to worship even Siva. 
Dressed m a costly costume, he entered the templo led by Brhaspati, praised its brilliance, 
made the usual sacrificial offerings according to the instructions of the S'lvapurdna and 
threw himself prostrate before the Lings, dedicating the following verses to the God: 
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( 1) Thou dost exist, whosoever Thou art, whatsoever Thy place, Thy time and 
Thy came maybe! If Thou art the only one, free from stains and errors, than all 
reverence be to Thee, O Worthy of worship! 

( 2 ) Reverence to Him in whom the sorrows and the other causes of the seed of 
rebirth have vanished be He Brahman, Vjsnu or Mahe^vara' 

When Hemaeandra had finished Ins prayers, Kunurapala worshipped, on his 
part, the god according to the instructions of the pi jest Bibaspati and distributed rich 
presents Then he ordered his retinue to lelire and visited, with Hemaeandra, the 
Holiest of the holy. There he asked Ins friend to explain before the Lmga truthfully 
the way to deliverance Hemaeandra meditated for a moment. Then lie proposed to 
appeal to the god who was verily there, that He might manifest Himself and show the way to 
deliverance Hemaeandra himself undertook to sink into tho deepest meditation in ordei 
to attain the desired end. He instructed the king to bring immediately mcensc-offciing 
of aloe-wood. As both of them thus were so busy and the adytum was filled with 
smoke-clouds, there, appealed all of a sudden a bright light and the beaming form of 
an ascetic was visible on the water-basin around the Ijinga The king touched the 
apparition from its feet up to its bead and having convinced lnmself that it was of divine 
ongin, requested it for advice. Thereupon it told him that Hemacandia would surely 
lead him to deliverance The apparition disappeared The king then requested 
Hemaeandra in all humility for instruction. The lattoi at once made him take a vow 
that he would never touch during all his lifetime either meat or spirituous drinks Alter 
a short time, Kumarupala returned to Anhilvad He was won over moie and inoic to 
the Jaina faith through Hemaeandra’s instructions m the holy scriptures as well as 
through his works, the Tusa^i^aldLajiurwacariha and the Yorjui'tltUa and the 
twenty stavas composed m honour of Vltaraga. Kumaiapala also icteivcd the title of 
Paramarnata, "the eager worshipper of the Arhata”. Ho then promulgated an edict 
prohibiting the killing of animals foi fouiteen years in the eighteen provinces subject to 
him He had 1440 Jaina temples built and look the twelve vows of Jama-layman. 
When the third one, prohibiting stealing, was explained to him, ho at once decided to 
break the old custom of confiscating the property of those subjects wdio had died without 
leaving an heir.' 1 

Jinamapdana essentially agrees with Merutunga But he felt the inner 
contradiction which the story of the Prabandhacintainam as well as that of the 
1‘rabhdvakacantra contained. It appeared to him as unbelievable that Hemaeandra 
who had helped Kumaiapala on his flight and had prophesied his ascending the throne, 
should have been afterwards forgotten fur so many years and that he could have obtained 
aooess to the court only through tho intervention of tho Jaina minister. He has 
therefore interwoven a new story at tho beginning of his account The story is to 
show that Hemacaudra went to the court very soon after Kumarapala’s coronation, 
Ihis story, however, betrays quite clearly that the author had the knowledge of the older 
accounts and that he had changed them deliberately. After enumerating tbe presents 
which were given to the councillor Udayana and to the other benefactors of the king, he 
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says, Hemacandra was absolutely forgotten. Inspite of that, be went to Aphihfld 
from KarnavutT a short time after Kumarapaln’a coronition He then allied Udayai.a 
whether the king remembered him. As the reply was in the negative, he requested 
Udayana to warn the king against visiting on a certain d.iy the palace of h s queen. 
Ho also permitted Udayana to mention his name in ca'-e the king in«isttd on 
knowing the name of the warner Udayana brought home the warning to the king who 
acted accoidingly On the said day, the palace of the queen caught fire from lightning 
and was burnt to ashes. Thereupon tho king asked the name of the unknown adviser. 
When Hemacandra’s name was mentioned ho was at once summoned by the king who 
promptly begged to be excused in all humility for his forgetfulness mid premised him to 
tale entirely according to his counsel 6 " 1 Afte. showing that Hemacandra became 
Kumai.vpala’s iricrid and advisor soon aftei V S 1199, Jinamandana gives a short 
account of “the conquest of the world” by the king. In the subsequent account he 
follows wholly and literally Merutunga, excepting, of course, in one point, that is, he 
says nothing about tho insult hurled at Hemacandra at the funeral of P&hinl and about 
the .subsequent journey to Malva The statements naturally did not suit lnm In some 
details, he is moie extensive than Merutunga and lengthens the account of Kumarapala’s 
conversion \ery much by many quotations which he attributes to Hemacandra es 
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Hemacandra’s own Account of Kumarapala’c Conversion 

If we compnrc these various stones about Kunurapala’s conversion with each 
other, it cannot be denied that the one given by Merutunga is written with very great 
dexterity and that his presentation is at first sight very attractive It appears so 
natural that because of an insult fiom a Bialimin, llemacandm should have thought of 
giving up his independence and placing himself under the piotection of the king The 
clever way in which he moves Kumarapala for a certain time to follow some of the most 
important tenets of Jainism while at the same time lip takes pare not to put anything in 
the way of his patron’s reverence to Siva,-in fact he greatly encourages him in thnt,-betiays 
clearly the difficult situation in which he found himself m the court This adaptation 
and apparent relaxation, the fooling of the king by a hocus-pocus and the subsequent 
clever exploitation of the favourable moment-nil this seems quite credible and fits in 
very well with the character and the method of the Jaina-missionaries. On closer 
examination, however, many improbabilities or impossibilities arc found m the account 
It is easy to lecognise, for example, that Merutunga indulges m an awful annrhionisrn 
when ho assumes that TIdayana was Kumaraprda’s minister and introduced Hemneandra 
to the king According to Mcrutunga’s own account ( p D ), Udavana came to Gujarat 
shortly alter the beginning of Jayasimha’s rule i e, about V. S. 1150 Kumarapala 
aBcended the throne about 50 years later, in V S. 1109. It is then simply impossible 
that he could have lived still foi any length of time under Kumarapala or that he could 
ever have served lum. Merutunga’a assumption, too, that llemacandra advised the 
rebuilding of the temple in Devapattana, does not at all agree with the statements in an 
older document For, in the mscnption dated Valabhi-Snmvat 850 or V. S 1225 in the 
temple of Bhadrak&ll at Devapattana, which was first of all made known by Colonel J. 
Tod, it is quite explicitly said in the 11th verse that the Ganda Brhaspati, who had 
already been in great favour with Jayasimha, persuaded Kumarapala to rebuild the 
turned temple of Siva-Somanatha. 84 Such an assumption has, since it dates from the 
time of Kumarapala’s reign, significantly far moie probability than Merutunga's much 
later statement. If this inscription be in the right, then the whole further narrative of 
the PrabandhacvrUdmani becomes unbelievable. If ever these points raise suspicion 
against the faithfulness of the tradition contained in Meiutunga’.s works, then the same 
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tradition and also the narrative of the Prabhavalacantra piove as almost completely 
worthless in light of Hemacandra’s oun utterances about Kuroarapala’s history and his 
relationship to him Hemacandra devotes no less than four sarqas XVI-XIX in the 
Dvycii'rayaldvya to the description of the successful war which Kumarapala led against 
Arnoraja, king of Sakambharl-Simbliar in Raj pu tana, and against Ballala, king of 
Malva Although no definite dates are given, it may yet be taken as certain from the 
description that Kumarapala was involved in external complications soon after his 
coronation and that a considerable time bad passed befoic he emerged successfully from 
them. The war with Arnoraja began immediately after Kumarapala’s coronation and 
appears to have lasted for a considerable number of years Soon afterwards followed the 
campaign against Ballala, which appeals to have ended ill a shorter time. After this 
was over, so it is said m the XX ’-arejn, Kumaiapala prohibited killing of animals in 
Gujaiat After the king had published the edict to protect the animals, it is said further, 
lie gave up the custom of confiscating the property of those who died without leaving 
behind an heir Later on, he had the temple of Siva at Kedara or Kedarnatha m Garhwal 
and at Devapattana in Katlnavad rebuilt, and thereupon he had the temple of 
Par4vanatha in Anhilvad and Devapattana erected, the former of which bore the name 
Kumaravihara The last events of the tune of Kumarapala’s reign, as mentioned in the 
Dvydstraya, are the building of a temple of' Siva in Anhilvad and the foundation of a new 
era which boie Ins name“ From these statements one may conclude with absolute 
certainty that Kumai apala's conversion to Jainism took place after the war with Malva. 
It also becomes probdblc that Hemacandra, although he does not touch upon his own 
relationship to the king by a single word in the Dvyds’raya, was aoquamted with the king 
oailiei and had influence over lnm. The lattei conclusion is fully corroborated by a 
passage m another work of Hemacandra In his Mahdvlracanta Hemacandra makes 
Tirthankara deliver a prophecy on Kumarapala’s reign to Prince Abhaya, in which his 
name occuis and in which the beginning of Ins acquaintance with the king is related. 
After Mahavlia’s preliminary description of the city of Anhilvad, ho proceeds further 
as follows 


4j-46. When, O Abhaya, 1GG9 years will have passed after my Nirvana, then 
there will live in that city (Anhilvad) the long-aimed king Kumarapala, the moon of 
the Caulukya-hne, a jjowerful lord of all. 

47. This large-hearted one, a hero m the fulfilment of the law, in generosity and 
in the battle, will lead his people to the highest prosperity, protecting it as a father. 

48. Very clever and yet of upright mind, in his majesty fiery as tho sun and 
yet filled with the peace of tho soul, punishing arrogant attackh and yet always ready to 
forgive, he will protect the world for a long time. 

49. He will make his people like unto himself, firm in the fulfilment of the law, 
even as a wise teacher trams a good pupil. 

50. Granting protection to those who seek it, and like as a brother to the wives 
of other men, he will esteem the sacred law above riches and as life. 

5 
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51. On account of his bravery, his fulfilment of the law, his generosity, hm 
mercy, his might and other manly virtues, he will stand without a rival. 

52. He will conquer the region of Kubera as far as the kingdom of the Turn shag, 
that of Indra as far as the river of gods, that of Yama as far as the Vmdhya, and the 
■west as far as the ocean. 

53. Once this prince will see the teachei Hemacandra, who has arisen from 
the race of Mumcandra in the Vajra&ikba. 

54. Delighted at the sight of him, as the peacock is delighted at the appearance 
of the clouds, this good man will hasten to do honour daily to that monk. 

55. This king will go with his minister of the Jama faith to honour that Sun 
whilst the latter is preaching in the temple of the .Tina about the sacrod law. 

56. There he will, though ignorant of the truth, pray to the god, and honour 
that teacher with a naturally pure heart. 

57. After he has heard with delight the noble sermon about the law from his 
lips, he will take the minor vows and will then strive after the vow of perfection 

58. After enlightenment has come to him, he w ill fully learn tho life of the 
faithful, and, resting in the audience-chamber, will ever delight himself with the speeches 
about the sacred law. 00 

This prophecy agrees excellently with the statements of the Dvyasfrayakdvya 
and completes the same. The somewhat poetically coloured description of the frontiers 
of the Gujarat Empire gives us clearly to understand that it extended m the north-east 
by overthrowing the Sapadalaksa or in the eastern R&jputana by defeating Sakambharl- 
Sambhar and in the south-east by conquering Malva Kumarapala’s acquaintance with 
Hemacandra began, according to the verse 53, in the time when the empire had achieved 
its greatest expansion and when the war-expeditions and conquests were over His 
conversion was the result of a sermon preached by Hemacandra when he had gone to the 
Jama temple in the company of an unnamed minister in order to pay his homage to the 
monk who had made a deep impression on him. 

These statements of Hemacandra himself make it first of all necessary to reject 
as fanciful all the above-described anecdotes as to his earlier relations with Eumarapala 
during his flight. The anecdotes were composed probably with a view to motivating the 
later relationship. They show, moreover, that the furthei accounts of tho Prabandhas as 
to the renewal of the acquaintance and the conversion contain in them little historical 
element. The above-given narrative of the Prabhavahacantra, according to which 
Kumftrap&la was moved by his minister Vagbhata to invoke Ajitasvamm to help him 
against AjijorSja and was converted to Jainism by reason of the fulfilment of his prayer, 
cannot be true, for the war with Malva, which is not mentioned in the Prabhavahacantra, 
took place even before the conversion ; so that it was not awe at Hemaoandca’s miraoulous 
powers but appreciation of his life and teachings that induced the kmg to hates to 
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Homacandra’s sermons. Merutufiga’s detailed account contradicts Hemacandra’s own 
account sill] more, as may easily bo seen. There are only two points in which the 
Prabandhas agree to some extent with Hemacandia, thereby preserving real tradition 
In the first place, they are no doubt correct when they state that Kum&rap&la’s Jaina 
minister introduced Hemaenndra to the court and was interested in creating favourable 
ground for his faith For, the mention of the “Jama” minister, who according to the 
Mahavlracanta accompanied the king to the temple, is not made without any reason. 

We may take it for granted that it was this Jaina companion who occasioned Hemacandra’s 
acquaintance with the king and who induced tho latter to visit the temple. Most 
probably the minister was Vagi hat a, son of Udayana, whom the Prabhdvakacantra 
mentions m the above-mentioned narrative of conversion. The poem m praise of the 
Kumaravihata written by Hemacandia’s pupil Vardhamana testifies that Vagbhata really 
belonged to the group of the ministers of Kumarapala' Several stories of the Prabandhgg 
maintain that Hemacanrlra consecrated either in V S. 1211 or 1213 the temple which^~- 
Vagbhata had built in Satruhjaya in memory of his father who had fallen in the battle^, 
agaiust Navaghapa, the Cudasama king of Vamanasthali. One Prabandha says, further,^ 
that Hemacandra did the same service in V. S 1220 to Amrabhata, second son of I ^ >i 
Udayana, for his temple of Suvrata in Broach, whereas the other Prabandhas (see under) 
relate a legend about Hemacandi as healing of Amrabhata.” If to this be added Merutunga’s 
statement, even though an anachronism, that Hemacandra was introduced to Kumarapala 
by the father of both the brothers (p 29), then it does not seem too bold to regard 
the family of Udayana as the prime cause of Hemacandra’s influence at the court of 
Anhdvad and to regard him as the family’s paiticular protege A second historical 
element in tho stones of the Prabandhas is the statement that Kumarapala’s conversion 
took place, not in the beginning but about the middle of his reign. Here also they 
agree, as has been shown, with Hemacandra’s statements. 

The exact date of this event appears to have been preserved in the drama, already 
leferred to above, the Mohard)apa> djaya by the councillor Yagahpala The conversion 
of tho king is allegorically mentioned as his marriage with the princess Krpaeundari i. e. 
the beautiful Mercy, the daughter of Dharmarjja and the Viratidevi. Hemacandra is 
mentioned as the Priest who ordained the marnage tie before Arhat. According to tho 
quotation of Jinamandana from tho Mohardjapardjwja, this marriage took place in V. S, 
1216, Marga sudi 2 If, as may be well supposed, this date really occurred m the drama, 
then it must be taken as authentic, for the Mohaidjapardjaya was written, as is shown 
m the Note 6, a few years after the death of Kumarapala, between V. S. 1229 and 1232“ 
We may also add to this that Kumarapala received the title Paramas'rdvaka i. e. ‘tho 
most eager hearer (of the Jama-doctrine)’, in tho colophon of an old MS. whioh was written 
five years later, in V S. 1221, while his conversion is not mentioned in a Jama-msoription 
of V. S. 1213. 00 

If we accept now V. S 1216 as the date of Kumarapala’s conversion, then we 
may place lus first meeting with Hemacandra one or two years earlier. Even if the 
Mahdvvracamta assumes that the king, after coming to know the distinguished Teacher, 
'“will hasten to revere him daily’’, it is of no avail to weigh these words as of gold. It 
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must have taken a long period of secret intrigue before the king allowed himself to visit 
the Jama Upilraya and to sit at the feet of Hemacandra as a listener to the sermon. 
However, as to the manner in which the giadual friendship was formed and how 
Hemacandra won the favour and the confidence of the king, we may at least put forward 
certain assumptions, not wholly baseless, with the help of some suggestions from his other 
works, even though we may fail to attain full cei tain ty But before these lemarks are 
made, it is necessary to go over Hemacandra’s activities during the period from V. S. 
1199, the year of Jayasimha’s death, until his acquaintance with Kurnarapala m V. S. 
1214 or V. S 1215 

As has been said Above on p 18, Hemacandra had undertaken, after his 
appointment as the Court-Pandit about V S 1194, the task of writing a complete series 
of manuals for the worldly sciences and specially foi Sanskrit Composition. Of these, 
the Grammai and its appendices with the commentary, perhaps also both of the Sanskrit 
Lexica and the first louiteen cantos of the Dvydd>ay aidmjn, weie completed before 
Jayasimha’s death After V S. 1199 lie appears to have pursued Ins plan furthei 
without worrying the loss of his position in the court, and worked on tnelessly as a 
private scholar. The first woik belonging to this period, is his Manual of Poetics, the 
Alamlcaracuddmam 6S " In the above-mentioned (Note 38) passage of the same it is said 
that it was written after the completion of the Grammar, and anotkei very stilting 
circumstance shows quite clearly that its compilation took place at a time when the author 
did not enjoy royal favour For, the dedication, the compliment to the rulei of Gujarat, 
is lacking not only in the text but also in the commentary which contains a great number 
of verses. This latter point is all the more weighty as it was a fashion of the court- 
writers on poetics always to add verses in honour of then patrons And Hemacandra 
himself is no exception, for we find lmn missing no opportunity of fluttering Ins loid in 
two of his other works The one case in point occurring in the Commentary on his 
Grammar was mentioned above. The second one will be forthwith discussed. Paiticulaily 
in a work on Poeties it would have been easy to celebrate the heroic deeds of Jayasimha 
or Kum5,rapala in the same way as is done by the older Vagbhata in Ins Alamkaras'astro™ 
As, however, this does not happen, it can well be supposed that the authoi at the time of 
writing the work, had no connection with the king and it is not hard to determine that 
.that was the period between Jayasimha’s death and the beginning of the acquaintance 
with Kurnarapala. The same is true about the Chandonus'dsana,' 11 the work on Metrics, 
which was written, as is evident from the introductory verses, immediately after the 
Alamkaracudamam , as also about the Commentary belonging to it Here, too, wc misB 
the dedication and the compliments to the king in the illustrations Moreover, it is to 
be noted that the texts of both of these manuals were first finished and the commentary 
on the Alamkaracudamam was written just after the completion of the Chandonus'dsana. 
This is evident from the fact that Hemacandia refeis to the latter in the former and 
speaks of it as a completed work.” Also numerous supplements to both the great Sanskrit 
Kosas had their origin in that period as well as, surely, the text of the Prakrit Lexicon, 
the Des'lndmamdld oi Ratndvah To the supplements belongs, firsb of all, the Sesdkhyd 
Ndmamdla which purports to complete the Abhidhanacmtamam, and which contains par¬ 
ticularly extracts from Yadavaprakaia’s Vaija/yanti ” Then the Ntghanfu or Ntyhanjudesa, 
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known so little as yet, is to be mentioned. The tiadition of the Jama-scholars assumes 
that Hemacandra wrote six small works of this name Howevei, only three of them are 
so far discovered. Two give short survey of botanic names while the third deals with 
precious stones. 74 It is not improbable that these woiks were written in imitation of the 
older Dhanvantanmghantv. and the Ratnaparllsd Also in theso works one misses that hint 
that they were written at the king’s command Howevei, a doubt may be raised at least 
with regard to the Sesakhyd Namamdld, whether it was written between V. S. 1199 and 
1214/15, foi the same has been inserted in many MSS. in the Commentary of the 
Abludhanacmtamani and this latter belongs, as will be shown below, to the last years of 
Hemacandra’s life The Des'lndmamald, on the other hand, w r as probably written shortly 
before Hemacandra’s acquaintance with Kumarapala. For, Hemacandra suggests in the 
third verse of the Introduction and says in Lhe explanation of the same verse (pp 2-3) 
quite expressly that he had previously completed not only Ins Grammar but also his 
Sanskrit-Ko§as and lus Manual of Poetics. On the other hand, the commentary, which 
was certainly written later, contains no less than fifteen verses in which the king is 
mentioned by name, while in nine others the designation Calukya or Culukya occurs and 
a great number of them are addressed simply to the lung These verses, all of which are 
applicable to Kumarapala, praise his heroic deeds, describe the greatness of his glory and 
the misery of his foes, or praise Ins generosity In one place, there seems also an allusion 
to a particular historical event It is said id VI, 118 . 

"0 Thou, whoso courage emits unbroken sparks, O Lord of the goddess of 
Victoiy, does not thy fame lamble about tioely, just like an unchaste Candala-woman, 
even in the Palli-land” 7,5 

The Palli-land is the district of Pall in Rajputana between Jodhpur and Ajmer. 
It is to be recognised, therefore, that in this verse there is an allusion to Kumarapala’s 
victory over Ai noraja, the king of Sapadalaksa, or Sakambhari-Sambliar 

Whatever may bo thought of this verse, theio remains, however, tho very 
conspicuous fact that Hemacandra in the Commentary to his Des'lndmamald glorifies only 
the victory and the bravery of Kumarapala but does not speak of his piety and of his faith 
in tho Jama tenets This fact strengthens the conclusion that this work was written after 
Hemacandra had obtained access to Kumarapala’s corn t, but before he began his work of 
conversion. Therefore, the date of the compilation of the Commentary must roughly be V S. 
1214-15 The above-mentioned fact further gives a scent as to tho way and manner in which 
Hemacandra began to win the favour of the king First of all, he appears to have made 
use of his temporal art and worldly knowledge to create a favourable impression. After 
his introduction by his patron, the minister Vagbhata, he probably received the permission 
to appear at the usual daily audience of the scholars. His position is naturally prominent 
from the outset. His reputation as a scholar had been for long firmly established and it 
could not have failed to influence Kumarapala, even if the latter began to study, as an 
anecdote given by Merutunga reports, the sciences just m his old age Hemacandra 
would certainly not have hidden his light under a bushel but would have rediated it 
through his deep erudition at the discussions of the scholars in the king’s presence. 
Apart from the strictly scientific accomplishments, he undoubtedly influenced the king 
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by his panegyrics on Kumarapala’s war-activities of which the verses partly very cleverly 
composed in the commentary on the Des'inamamfdd give examples. Theie was probably 
no lack of opportunity for religious discussions at the Court. According to all accounts, 
Kumarapala was about fifty years old when he ascended the throne and when the 
completion of his war-expeditions allowed him to take rest, he had attained his sixty-third 
year That at such an age he turned to reiigioub questions can well be understood, this 
being usual especially in the case of Indians Moreover, bo it noted that for years he 
wandered here and there, as the Prahandhas would have us believe, as a Sivaite ascetic 
and that he, as Hemacandra says in the Yogas’dstr a (see Note 80), had "seen’’ various 
manuals of the Yoga and took great interest in the Yogie practices of the ascetics, which 
would first of all bring supernatural powers and finally would lead to deliverance 
Hemacandra also was very expoit in these doctrines, as his last-named work shows, and 
he appears to have perfoi med the prescribed spiritual exercises himself for he bases his 
description of the practices on personal experience (Note 80) So far, the circumstances 
were well favourable to persuade even a lung to abandon Saivism to which his raco had 
paid homage from time immemorial and to go over to the heterodox Jaina sect which 
was very mfluencial and had been honoured in Gujarat for many years.” As his works 
show, Hemacandra was nevei in want of skill He probably began with caution and, as 
the Prahandhas state, lie emphasised wherever possible the haimony between the 
doctrines of Jainism and those of the orthodox systems The Kumarapcilacanta, pp 124 
ff., particularly gives long sermons m extenso, m which Hemacandra attempts to prove the 
identity of Jina and Siva as well as Visnu, and refers to the canonical works of the 
Brahmins for the doctrine of preserving the life of animals Howevoi little ono may rely 
on the avoiding of these and similar passages, they without doubt clearly show'the way 
in which Hemacandra approached the woiks For, in the commentary on his Yogas'dstra 
he cites among other things, passages from the Brahmamcal works, with the introductory 
words. “So say even the believers of false doctrines,’’ m confiimation of the Jama doctrines, 
and also m the text of this work (III, 21,26), Manu’s words against meat-eating, with 
mention of hie name, arc given There is, however, no trace m his works of an 
identification of the Brahmamcal gods with the Jinas In spite of this, it is quite possible 
that he made use of them in his sermons, they were usual even in the 12th century. In 
the Mahgala to the Namdol deed of picscntation of tho princes Alhana and Kolhatja of 
V. S. 1218, we read : 

“To liberation may also the gods Brahman, Sridhara and Sankara lead [us,] who, 
always renouncing passions, arc known in tho world as Jinas 

However, Hemacandra’s task had been troublesome and success did not orown 
it bo rapidly as too strict an interpretation of the above-mentioned passage from the 
Mdhavvracamta would have us believe It is particularly likely that, as the Prahandhas 
relate, Hemacandra was continually disturbed in his work by hostile influences and that 
all the Brahmins were bent upon to counteract his influence over the king and, above all, 
to hinder the formal conversion of the latter. Merutunga’s above-mentioned anecdotes, 
according to which malicious and envious people set traps for HemBoandra, describe the 
general situation quite rightly, even if one might not agree in details. In the same way 
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Jinama^dana’s story, which relates that Rajaclrya Devabodhi, the spiritual instructor of 
the king, champions the old religion, may have an historical basis despite the fact that the 
story in its present setting is purely mythical.’® The event most probably did not take 
place without a hard fight. Without doubt, the already mentioned Yogas'astra particularly 
played a veiy essential part in keeping Kumaiapala firm in his new faith, as is mentioned 
in the Prabandhas .' 3 Hemacandra wrote it under order of his lord 80 In the concluding 
stanza of the work, XII, 55, it is said 

“This secret doctiino of Yoga, which-a part heic and a part there-has been 
learnt from the holy scriptures, from the mouth of a good teacher and from one’s own 
experience and which rouses wondei in the nurds of the competent public, has been 
dressed in words by the teacher Hemacandra as a result of the earnest lequest of the 
illustrious Caulukya king Kumarapala.” 

The same thing is expicssed inf,ho two stanzas at the end of the commentary, 
which immediately follow the above ones 

1 “Owing to the request which the illustrious Caulukya king made to me, I 
wiote this commentary on the Manual of Yoga-so named by me-an ocean of the Neetai 
of Truth May it enjoy (its existence) so long as these tlnce worlds-Earth, Air and 
Heaven-possess the Jama-doctrinc.” 

2 “Through the merit which I attained by the Manual, of Yoqa and its exposition, 
may the good man lie induced to win for himself the enlightenment of Jina ’’ 

Also in the colophon to each of the twelve Pi ctl an as, each time is it mentioned 
that Kunuiapila wished to hear the work and that it was “ciowncd” (saw idtajiattabandha), 
that is, it received the royal approbation The first foui chapters, alieady published, 
which form more than three-fourths of the whole, give a short lesumc of tho Jama-doctrine, 
paiticularly as it aflects the position of layman, and the veiy extensive commentary 
enlarges the same to the most lucid and comprehensible exposition of the system which 
has ever been written. The author clearly indicates that this pait is written with a view 
to instructing hisloidfor, in the commentary, he oltcn particularly and exhaustively 
dwells upon the duties of a Jama king The last eight Pralds'as deal with the 
actual Yoga, the ascetic practices winch lead finally to multi or deliverance. The 
exposition of this pait, after which the work is in fact named, is very short and only occupies 
something like a tenth of the whole Vrtti It la lemaikable that a very long description 
of those practices precedes tho Jaina-Yoga, which, in the authors own words, are useless 
for attaining multi, but which afloid, oil the contraiy, a peep into tho futuro and grant 
supernatural powers It appears that llcmaeandia also behoved in their efficacy and 
perhaps devoted himself to them If he finds so much place as one long chapter for their 
description, it must have been in consult ration of tho excessive love of tho king for the 
Yoga-praxis about which ho relates in tha commentary on XII,55 The Yltardgaitotra 
which was similarly composed for Kumarapala, perhaps oven caiher than the Yogristustra, 
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might have received less significance It gives a short presentation of the Jaina-tonets 
in the form of a Pras'ast.i to Jina 81 The text of the Yogas'dsha > as also the Vltardgastotra, 
was probably written shortly after V. S 1216. The commentary, on the other hand, was 
probably completed a few years later The veiy significant extent of the latter leads us 
to suppose that Hemacandra woiked on it foi a considerable time even if he were ever so 
diligent and even if he had taken the help of his pupils. 



CHAPTER VII 

The Consequences of Kumarapala’s Conversion 

Now, in regaidtotbe question, what practical results Hemacandra achieved 
tlnougli Kuiiurnpj'a’s conversion, tic piophcey in the Maltavlracantn gives a very clear 
amwei, hcsidi's the nbove-mcntioned (p 33) infoimition m the DvydJrayakavya The 
pronliccy continue s aftci tin description of the conversion, already noted, as follows - 

59 "Tie (Kumnrapala) will keep cvciyday to the vowa, particularly to those 
i(dating to nee., vegetrides, fiuits and others ( othei foods), and will generally practise 
chastity ” 

00 "This wise man will not only avoid courtesans, but will admonish his lawful 
wives to practise chastity ” 

G1 "Accoiding to the instruction of that monk (Hemacandra), he, who knows 
tlic general principles (of tlu faith), the eloctnne of that winch lias soul and of that which 
has no soul, and so forth, will, like a teacher, procure enlightenment for others also ’’ 

02 “Even the Biahmanas of the Pancluranga (sect) and others, who hate tho 
Arhat, will, at his command, become equal to those who are born in the faith.” 

63 “This man, learned in the law, will, after having taken the vow of a believer, 
not take his meals without having worshipped m the Jama temples and without having 
bowed before the teachers.” 

G4. ‘‘Ho will not take the property of men who have died without leaving sons. 
That is the result of right insight for, ( only ) those without insight are never satisfied ” 

G5 “He himself will give up hunting, which even the Panders and others 
(pious kings of ancient times) did not give up , and all other people will give it up at his 
command ” 


6G "As he has prohibited the harming of living creatures, there oan be no 
thought of injury and other things like that, even a man of the lowest birth will not kill 
even bugs, lice and the like (insects) ” 

6 
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67. "After he has forbidden hunting, game of all kinds will ohew the oud in 
the forest, undisturbed as cows in the cow-shed ” 

68 "He, who equals Indra in might, will always insist upon the care of all 
living beings, whether they live in water, on land or in air." 

69. “Even the creatures which eat meat from their birth will, as a result of his 
command, forget the very mention of meat like an evil dream ” 

70. "Spirituous drinks (the enjoyment of which) has not been given up by the 
Da£firhas, though they believe in the Jina, will be prohibited everywhere by this ( prince ) 
with the pure soul ” 

71. "So thoroughly will he stop the preparation of spirituous drinks throughout 
the world, that even the potter will no longer make liquor pigs ” 

72. “The drunkards, who are impoverished because of their passion for 
intoxicants, will prosper again, after they have given up drink at his command.” 

78 “He will destroy the very name of the game of dice, which Nala and other 
princes had not given up, like the name ot a peisonal luc ’ 

74 “So long as his glorious reign lasts, theie will be no pigoon-iaco and no 
cock-fights ’’ 

75 “In almost every village, he, vhose wealth is lmmeasuiable, will adorn the 
earth with temples of Jina.’’ 

76. “On the whole earth, as far as the oepan, he will cause the statues of the 
Arhat to he borne in procession on cars, in every village, in everv town ’’ 

77 "After he had continually given money away', and redeemed eveiy one’s 
debts, he will introduce his era on the eaith ’’ 

78. "Once he will hear, on the occasion of a story related through the mouth 
of his teacher, about that (Jina-) statue buried in the dust, which the seer Kapila 
conseorated ” 

79. “Then he will form the desire ‘I shall dig up the sandy place, and shall 
have the all-consecrating statue brought hither’ ” 

80. “When the king is conscious of such great enthusiasm, and also learns of 
other auspicious signs, then he will be convinced that the Btatue will reach his hands ” 

81 “Then, after obtaining the permission of his teacher, he will give the ordei 
to his officials to dig up that place of Vltabhaya ” 

82. “Then, as a result of the purity of the king, who is faithful in his devotion 
to the Aihat, the goddess, who keeps a watch over the holy doctrine, will appear.” 

83 “As a result of the extremely great merit of the king Kumaiapala, the 
statue will soon come to light, when the place is excavated ” 
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84. "Then, too, the grant of villages, which king Udayana had made to this 
statue, will come to light ” 

85. "The lung's officials will place this old statue in a car, as if it were a new 
one, afcei having done honoui to it as is pi escribed/’ 

86. "Whilst, on the way, divine service of vai.ous lands is bemg held, whilst 
concerts are being given day and night without interruption,” 

87 "Whilst the women of the villages clap their hands loudly and rejoice, 
whilst the five-toned di unis sound joyously,” 

88 "Whilst the fans rise and fall on oithei side, the officials will convey this 
holy statue to the boundary of Pattana ” 

89 "Accompanied by the ladies of lus palace and his servants, surrounded by 
the four columns of his liofat, the king will go to meet it with the whole community ” 

90. "Dismounting from his chaiiot himself and mounting the state elephant, 
the prince will cscoit the image into the city ’’ 

91 "After Kumarapala has erected it in a pleasure-house near his palace, he 
will pay homage to it, as prescribed, morning, noon and night ” 

92 "Aftci he has read the grant made to the statue, ho will confirm that 
which was given by Udayana ’’ 

93 "That temple built solely of gold, O Ciown Prince, as its splendour appears 
to be incredible, will aiouse the wonder of the wdiole world” 

94 “After the statue has boen erected within it, the prince will increase in 
might, wealth and highest happiness ” 

95 "Through lus devotion to the gods, through his devotion to the teacher. 
King Kumarapala will resemble thy father, O Abhaya, m the Bharata land ” 

If wc now compaic these statements with those of the Dvydi'rayalavya we see 
that Kumarapala strove aftci making Gujaiat, m certain icspects, a model Jaina-state. 
He renounced not only for himself the enjoyments and plcasuies prohibited by the Jama- 
doctnne but he induced also his subjects to impose upon themselves the same privations. 
He issued an ordinance which requued the piotection of the animal life to the greatest 
extent, and which was applied most vigorously in all parts of lus empire. The Brahmins 
who killed animals while peifornnng sacrifices were, as the Dvydi'rt»ya says, forced to 
give up the practice aud to use corn instead of flesh. Also in the PallideSa in Rajputana 
one had to submit to that ordinance, and the ascetics ot that region, who used to wear 
antelope-skin, found it hard to procure the same So it happened, as is said in the 
Mahdviracanta , that Papcfurangas, i e Sivaites, and other Brahmins had to live like 
born Sravakas Prohibition of hunting, about which the latter work speaks, was the 
natural consequence of this edict and, according to the Dvyas?raya, even the inhabitants 
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of the Pfifiealade^a, that is, the tribes of tho middle Kathiavad, who were great offenders, 
had to how to the samo order. A further result was the measure, mentioned in the 
Dvyas'raya, against the butchers who had to give up their trade and received as 
compensation a lump sum of their three years’ income Aecoiding to the Mahaviracanta 
the protection of animal life was extended even to noxious insects If we trust Merutunga, 
this statement is no exaggeration at all For, he describes in the Yukdviharaprabandha n 
how a "simple-minded” merchant, in the land of Sapadalak§a, who had crushed a louse, 
was dragged to Anlnlvad by the officer in charge ot enforcing the law for the protection 
of animals, and how, as a punishment for his offence, he had to build the YuLavthdra at 
the cost of the whole of his fortune Out of all proportion as this punishment may seem, 
it was merciful m comparison with the punishment wInch, aecoiding to the Prabhavala- 
caritra, was incurred by Laksa, the bearei of the betel-bowl of Kelhana, the Prince 
of Nadula-Namdol When it was known that Laksa had placed a dish of raw meat 
before the Lokaloka-Chaitya m Anlnlvad, he was sentenced to death 

Along with the piohibition of meat-eating, spirituous drinks were also forbidden 
in conformity with the second .Tama 'Guijavrata ’ The samo is the ease with the game oi 
dice, animal fights and betting which last the third ‘Guijavrata’ designates as abominable 
The Dvyddrayakavya says nothing about the edicts rogaidmg those two points They 
are, however, mentioned in tho PrabanJ,has u As the above-mentioned story by 
Merutunga shows, and as Jinamandnna expressly corroborates it, Kumiirapal.v appointed 
special officers to enforce the execution of Ins edicts Finally, of very great significance 
for the Jama community w r as the law abolishing tho pi.ictice ot confiscating the propeity 
of those merchants who left behind them no sons, but widows It nppeais that this 
cruel custom, which contradicts the principles of the Smrtis, prevailed from ancient times 
in various provinces, particularly m the west of India Already Kalidasa, whose home 
was Malva hordenng on Gujarat, knows ot this custom and mentions it in tho 
Abhijnanaa'dhuntala There the minister informs the king Dusyanta that the merchant 
Dhanavrddhi has perished in a shipwieck and that as he has left no direct descendants 
(cmapatya), his property of many millions must be confiscated for tho royal treasury. 
Dusyanta, who is of yielding nature owing to his own childlessness, declares fust of all 
that he will give up his claim in favour of a pregnant wile of the deceased, but reconsiders 
the matter afterwards and issues au edict abolishing such confiscations altogether From 
this story, which surely does not belong to the old Sakuntala-saga but was invented by 
Kahd&sa, one may certainly conclude that the confiscation of the property of childless 
merchants was in vogue in the sixth century of tho Christian era, at least in the birthplace 
of the poet. It is evidently clear that this custom hit the Jamas particularly hard for 
the majority of them lived by commerce and money-transactions The orthodox kings 
would probably have treated them, without consideration, as heretics Ons can therefore 
easily understand that Kumarapala’s decision, as is said in the Dvyds'rayamahdkdvya, 
was greeted with great enthusiasm and that not only the Prabandhas but also the 
Brahmin Somegvara in the Kirtikaumudl highly praised the king. 85 

Apart from these coercive measures, Kumarapala proved his zeal for the Jama- 
faith by building temples, by at least one grant of land, and by his placing the Jaina-cult 
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on a perfectly equal footing with the Brahmanic il fellowships of faith This last point is 
mentioned only in the Mahdviracanta , verse 70 sajs that Kurnarapala everywhere 
•'ordered to carry in a procession the statues of the Aih.it in solemn dresses on ears.” 
We must understand this expression in this way that the king did not himself institute 
Jaina-Rathayatras m all places but he gave permission to celebrate these to tho small 
communities throughout the country As is well-known, Indians aie nevei so enthusiastic 
as when they carry in public processions images of gods placed on bigli cars Now the 
minority sects are, whenever possible, prevented to carry on their ydtids by those in 
majority and particularly the Jamas sufier in this respect horn the pressure of other sects 
Nvcn in recent yeais there took pi ice a keen fight m Delhi between the Vaispavas and the 
Digambaras on account of tho rathaydiid winch tiio lattei wanted to organize There is 
no doubt that during the time of the orthodox kings, the Svetambaras of Gujarat were not 
permitted to exhibit their divine nnagea in public and that Kurnarapala was the first 
king to grant that privilege to them If this explanation he accepted, the assertion of 
the Mahdviracanta that tho » athaydlids look place in i very village is not unbelievable 
For, almost every village in Gujarat hus its small Jama samgha which consists of dealers 
in money and merchants As regards the temple-buildings, the Diyds'rayalavya speaks 
of only two, namely, the Kumaravihara m Anhilvad and another, a No equally important, 
in Devapattana. The Mahdvlracanta, on the contiaiy, opines m verse 75 that “almost 
every” village maintained a Jama Caitya, hut it reters particularly to a single one in 
Aphilvad, which must be the Kumaravihara Hie first assertion is naturally an 
exaggeration as befits the prophetic style One niusl understand the statements of the 
Mahdviracanta probably to mean that Kurnarapala had a great number of small public 
edifices erected, which apparently wore not mipoitant enough to bo given separate names, 
and, besides these, the great, beautiful temple in Anhilvad With the help of this 
interpretation, the temples mentioned in tho Mandrilacanta may well be reconciled with 
those mentioned in the Dvyashaya, if we accept that the latter wants to mention 
only the most noteworthy edifices and that it was vvnttcn somewhat later than 
the Mahdviracanta The Prabardhas also mention many of these temples The 
Prabhdvalcacantra speaks, first of all, of the Kumaravihara at Anhilvad, whose foundation 
it ascribes to the minister Vagbhata Afterwards, it relates that the king ordered to be 
erected 32 Bmall Viharas as penance for the sms of his teeth, that he erected moreover a 
statue of Neminatha in the temple of his father, Tihupapala or Tribhuvanapala; that he 
had a temple built on the mountain Satrunjaya, and that he adorned all des'asthdnai, l. e. 
the main places in each province, with the Jama-Caityas Right at the end of this work, 
we find also the story from the Mahdviracanta about the discovery of the image of the 
Arhat in the ruins of Yitabhaya 88 

Merutunga’s numbers arc still grcatei First of all he speaks about 1440 
temples which were built in various provinces. Further on, it is said that Kurnarapala 
had in Vagbhatapura near Satrunjaya an image of Paisvanalha erected in a temple, 
Tribhuvanpalavihara, so named in honour of his father Then, tho thirty-two ‘atonement’ 
temples are also mentioned, as also the Kumaravihara whose building, however, is not 
described Finally, four more temples are mentioned G) the Musakaviliara which was 
built at Anhilvad in order to atone foi the death of a mouse which died out of despair 
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because Kumarapala had depnveil it of its pure on Ins flight from Jayasimha, (2) the 
Karambavihara which was built m Anhilvad m honour oi an unknown woman who had 
fed Kumarapala with a nee dish on his flight, (3) the Diksavihara, the restoration of an 
old temple in Saligavasahika at Cambay, wheie Hcmaeandia was consecrated to be a 
monk and, (4) the Jhohkavihara, the Ciadle-temple, which Kumarapala ordered to be 
built in Dhandliuka at the place of Hcmacandia’s bnth 87 Even if we do not accept all 
particulars m these statements as ttue, yet they piovo that Kumarapala’s edifices were 
not confined to only Anhilvad and Devapattana The modem tradition has also preserved 
reminiscences of the same On the Sntruhjaya and the Gnnar there are still exhibited 
Kumaraviharas winch, however, have been much restored and contain none of the old 
insciiptions. In Cambay and Dhandliuka they believe they know at least the sites where 
Kumarapala's edifices once stood 

Despite these extensive activities in the seivice of the Jaina-doctrinc and to the 
advantage of the Jamas, Kunmiapala did not completely loigcl the old cult of his family. 
In the Dvydi'iaya, Homacandra himself states about the lcstoration of the temple of 
Sivakfedaranatha and of the Siva-Somanatha following the proclamation of the law of 
Protection, and also about tin building of a Kmnai oSvara in Anhilvad, wlucli took place 
at a still later time, after tlic constiuction of the Kumaravibaras m Anhilvad and m 
Devapattana The masons bclimd the erection of the Kumarcsvara aio veiy peculiar. 
Maliadeva, says Hemacandra, appeared himself to Kumjiapala in a dream, announced to 
him that ho was satisfied with lus sei vices and oxpiessed his desue to reside m Anhilv ad 
From these facts one can conclude that Kumarapala, dtspue all his devotion to 
Hemacandra and despite his adoption of the Jama faith, novel totally denied help to the 
Sivaites He might have foiced them to give up then bloody sacnficcs hut he permitted 
the temple-pnestb and the ascetics to draw their allowances from the royal treasury. 
There must have been times when he again diew nearer to the Sivaitc faith and worshipped 
Siva as well an Jma Such wavering and such mixing of faiths is not unusual in India 
and such things have happened in old tunes to other kings also, who had attached 
themselves to heterodox sects, as, for example, Haisavardhana, tlic well-known king of 
Thanesar and Kanoj This lattei king had paid Ins respects, as Ilmen Tsiang states to 
have observed with his vciy ej tp to the Buddhists, to the Brahmins and to the Jamas. 
The causes of these phenomena aie sufficiently clear At the court there were always, 
besides the heterodox parties, the oithodox ones whose influence over the princes remained 
very powerful Certainly this must have been the ease with Anhilvad, for according to 
the Prabandhas, the Jama Vagbhata was m no way the only minister of Kumarapala, 
Along with him there also waB a Mantrin, Kapardin, who is not said to have been a 
Jama. In the same way, there appears to have been a Saiva teacher, Devabodhi by 
name, who is supposed to have been a spiritual adviser to Kumarapala (see pp 39, SI) 
even after his conversion In the colophon of a manuscnpt of V S 1218 it is mentioned 
that Mahamatya Yasodhavala was the first mimstei, probably the same-named Parmara- 
Pnnce of Candravatl, appointed by Kumarapala himself 86 The influence of the orthodox 
party was naturally strengthened by the old habits of the king and his earlier association 
with Sivaite ascetics Added to this, finally, is the tendency of Indian character, that 
of reconciling sharp contradictions in the lehgious byBtems by conceiving and explaining 
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the same merely as various forms of the same fundamental truth It has been shown 
above that m the twelfth century the Brahmamca! gods of Trimurti wore identified with 
the Jinas and that probably Hemacandra himself made use of such an identification in the 
beginning of his attempts at Kumarapila’s conversion to his doctrine It was then quite 
natural that his convert afterwards worshipped Siva along with Jma Wo may perhaps 
also assume that Hemacandra fully concuned in that, for otherwise he could have hardly 
recorded so impartially tho Sivaite temples built by his pation and pupil However 
that might have been, Hemacandra would not have offered any serious opposition to 
Kumaraplla’s Sivaite tendencies and, in order not to jeopai disc all his work.be might 
have connived at it, rather like a clever nnssionaiy. These assumptions arc strengthened 
by tho fact that Kumuraplkt is said to have been a Sivaite in tho above-mentioned 
inscription in Devapattuna in honour of BbaVft-Brhaspnti, which was wntten in Valabbl- 
Samvat 850 or Vikrama-Ramv.it 1225, only 4 years aftei bis death Naturally there is 
in it no talk of the conversion of the king to Ja.mstn On tho contiary, giants are 
described which lie made to Brhaspati and otliei Saivas and lie is further called 
A[dhe.i>vnranrptitn tm'th, “the leader of the kings of the Raiva faith”, ill line 50 Then 
there were indeed eases which gave an opportunity to the S.uva-priests to court him ns 
one belonging to their fold, just as theie wue facts which allowed the Jamas to give him 
aby-name 1‘aramdrhata A perfectly complete \ictoiy Hemacandra could not therefore 
attain, hut he certainly succeeded ns much as any othei hotelodox teacher lias done with 
a royal proselyte It is true that ho could not wholly lure Kunuiapala away from 
Saivism. But he succeeded in inducing lum to constantly observe tho most important 
Jama-vows, and in exerting a great influence over tlm government Gujarat did not, of 
rourse, become a Jama-Empire in the sense that tho majority of its population were 
converted to Jainism A vtiy significant spiend of Jainism was already precluded by 
the fact that the dogmas of this faith forbade many of the most useful occupations, e g 
agriculture But the edicts against the killing of animals, against spirituous drink, and 
against betting and playing at stakes were successfully enforced and thus some of the 
most important tenets of Jainism c, , o to lie rooted into the life of every one 



CHAPTER VIII 

Hemacandra’s literary works after Kumarapala’g Conversion 

Even (luring the penod of lus greatest power, when the friendship with 
Kumarapila claimed much of him, Honiacandra icmained true to his literary aspirations. 
Besides the Yoqai'ihtra, already mentioned, and an exhaustive commentary thereon, he 
wrote, between V S 121. and 1221, a collection of stories of the holy, already mentioned, 
entitled, Tii'.a^idohUdpmvsacai tla- ‘the Lift of the Mxty-thrce best men ” The work 
gives in ten Pat inns the legends of the twenty-four J'nas, the twelve Cukrav.irtins or 
emperors of India, the nine V.lsudevas, the nine Baladevas and the nine Visnudvi? or 
enemies of the nine incarnations of Visnu An appendix, the l-’aris'i^tctpanau or 
Sthavirdvalicanla, deals with tin story of D.isapuivms, the oldest teachers of the 
Jaina-rehgion from Janihusvamin upto Vnjrasvimin, who still know the old canonical 
manuals, called the Pima The work is written almost wholly in heroic metre and is 
callod by the author a MahulCivya 01 gicat epic Its extent is very great, so great that it 
justifies in a certain degree its proud claim of compansou with the Mahubhdrata, 
as hinted by the division into Pm vans According to Jin.nnapdana, it contains 36,000 
Anustubli slokas 34 Its composition (alls lutei than that of the Yoqas’dstra, for it is not 
quoted in the Commentaiy on the latk) On the other hand, in the notes on III, 131 
the story of the teacher Sthulabhadra is related in almost identical terms as in tho 
Pandistaparvan VIII, 2-197 and IX, 55-llla. Only the introductory verses are 
different and here and there some different readings are found which, however, seldom 
make any difference in sense It is therefore evident that the particular passages from 
the commentary on the Yogas'dstra have been taken over m tho Pans’isfaparvan. 
On the other hand, the Tnsashdaldldjnmtsacanta was written earlier than tho 
Dvyds'rayalavya or, at least, earlier than the last five sargas of the latter, if we believe 
Merutunga’s statement that this poem originally glorified only the victories of Jayasimha- 
Siddharaja, and if wo accept that the concluding portion was a later addition (p 19). 
The Dvyds’rayalavya describes the story of Kumirapala a little further than does the 
Mahdvlracamta For, it mentions, as already shown on p 33, the magnificent temple 
of Parlvanatha at Dcvapattana, The Mahaviracanta is silent as to this one but it 
describes m minute details the circumstances which caused the somewhat earlier building 
of the Kumaravihara in AnhilvacL Further, the Sanskrit Dvyddraya was followed by 
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tlie Prakrit Dvyas'raya or KumaravCdacai uja, a very small vvoik entnely dedicated to 
Kumarapala and highly praising his piety and devotion to the Jina but at the same time 
illustrating the rules of the Praknt-Grammar 80 The commentary on the AbhidhCmacintamani 
was probably the last of the scholarly woiks of this list period The fact that in this 
commentary both the Yogas'astra and the Tn^a^hs'alcildpurir^acaiita are cited, ptoves 
not only that it belongs to the period after V S 1216 but aho that it was wntten during 
the last years of the authoi’s life That this was his last woik is also proved by another 
fact. Closely related with the Ahlndhdnacintdmani, the Lexicon of Synonyms, is the 
Aneldrthalo^a, that of the Homonyms, which supplements the former 01 Besides, theic 
also exists a commentary on this, the Aitcldrthalcai ai ahmakaumudl This is, however, 
not the woik of Hemacandra himself, but of his pupil Mahendra who wrote it in his 
master’s name after the death of the latter. It is said in the Pias'asti givon at the end 
of this work UI 

(1) “By the renowned Mahcndrasuu, the' e\cr tiulj devoted pupil o( the renowned 
Ilcmasuri, is this commentary written in tho name of his (mastci ) ” 

(2) “Where is to he iound in an unlucky fellow like me such skill in exposition 
(as is required) for the book of the well-known mastei Iloniacaiidra, one with the 
treasures of perfection (>• amyallia) and knowh dge, endowed with endless advantages 5 
If, nevertheless, I have expounded it, it is no wonder, foi 1 icpeat the (oral) explanations 
of h’m (that man) who lives constantly in may heart ” 

The concluding woids indicate that at tho time whon Mahondra wrote, 
Ilomaeandiu was dead and that Mahendra, out of piety for the deceased, wrote down his 
oral explanations and published them in his name It also appeals that Hemacandra might 
have thought of himself commenting on the second pait of his Kosa, but before he could 
carry out his plan, ho w'as overpowered by death It may therefore be supposed that tho 
commentary on the fust part was ^mpleted just before the death. If is to be repeated 
tliat (seo page 37 ) also the S'esakhya Ndmamdld can possibly belong to this last pciiod, 
if this work was originally included in the eouutientaiy oil the Abhtdhanacintamam. 
This statement may be corroborated by similar occurrences in the commentary on the 
Yogas' fistra which contains metiica! supplements to tho text (Note 80) Certainty 
about this point can, liowevci, be aruved at only if tho old palm-leaf MSS of the 
commentary on the Ko^a be carefully investigated As regards the date of the work 
about Jama dialectics mentioned as Pramanccmmdmbd in the PrabliduaLacantra, but as 
Syadvadamaiifarl m the MSS , os I can say nothing definite As, however, rt is not 
mentioned in the commentary on the Yogas'dstta, it also belongs, peiliaps, to the works 
of the period of V S. 121G-1229 With this, the list ol Homacandia’s works is exhausted. 
The author of the Prabhdvahacantra says, in fact, “simple-minded peoplo like him” 
(Note 74) do not know all tho works of the great master, and Raja^ekliara boldly believes 
that Hemacandra wrote 30,000,000 ■tlokas. Though this statement is often repeated in 
the Paftdvalis or Qurvdvalis, it is obviously an absurd exaggeration Ae yet there has 
been found no reason to ascribe more books to Hemacandra than the ones mentioned here, 
and these contain about 100,000 £lokas In this respect, it is particularly important to 
7 
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remember that even a 1hoiouch examination into the old libraries of Cambay, Jeealmir 
and Anhilvad has not as yet given mo to a claim of any more books than those mentioned 
in the list of the Prabhavakacantra 

Hemacandras educational noth seems to lia\c been no less extended than his 
literary activities. His oldest and most piomiucn t pupil was the above-mentioned (p. ID) 
one-oyed Ramacandra The Prahandhas state about him that he had written one 
hundred works Recently two di nines hy this man have been discovered, vi/ 
Ilaghumlapa, and Nuhhmjdbhinia In the signature to the lattei drama, Ramacandta 
qualifies himself as a s'ataprubandlidkarh “authoi of hundred works” Besides him, 
the Prabandha s name at vanous places Gunacandia, Yasascandra, Balacandra and 
Udayacandra, the last of whom lw also mcuuoned in the Colophon of the Commentary on 
tho Prhadorth of the Giainrnar (Note 34). The Pias'asti of the Commentary on the 
Aneldrthcdusa proves, as his been already shown, the existence of a sixth pupil, Mahendia 
by nauio, and the Kumdraviharapias'dsli informs us ot a seventh one, named 
Vaidhamanagapin. The modem tiadition is nn tut ally not satisfied with such a modo&f 
number Even at present they exhibit in Anhihad a stone, stained with ink, upon which 
liemacandra’s dsanct is supposed to have been placed. One hundred pupils, so s vy the 
Jamas, eunounded him daily and wrote down the works which their Guru dictated to them 



CHAPTER IX 

Stones about the intercourse between Hemacandra and 
Kumarapala, and about their end 

Besides the details, already mentioned, about Hemacaudia’s activity after 
Ivumiiapala’s conversion, the Pi a band hm contain still many moie storirs which 
describe his intercom sc with the kin? and a few othei events Although most of these 
anecdotes aie historically woithless, they umy however he buefly quoted for the sake of 
the completeness of our work. As may bo expected, their number is the smallest in the 
PraLhdt'ccLacaiUra This work gives only'five Mei utunga, on the other hand, gives 
sixteen To them Raja<ekliara adds a few moie Jinamnijdana offers, again, something 
more and gives more artistic recensions by others, in which the old material is worked up 
ma better way Accoiding to their contents, they dm Jo themselves into tiro mam 
gioups, viz ,(1) those that magnify Hem.icandia’s knowledge and character, and (2) 
those that piove Kumarapala ’s devnion to his teaehei and affection for Jainism 

As regal ds Hemacandra, first of all, a large liumbir of verses ir cited which he 
is supposed to have composed on vanous occasions Merutunga makes him sing 
Kumaiapala’s praise when the luttei gave up the confiscation of the property of the 
childless merchant. His statement, however, dot"- not agree with that of the 
Prabhavalacai itra In this latter woik, it is assumed that the vei sc, which Merutunga 
ascribes to the “Scholar”, belongs to Hem.vcandia, while the one declared by Merutunga 
as Hemacandras composition, does not at all occur Then, Merutunga quotes a s'loka, 
which praises Amrabhata, the second son of his patron Udayana, on account of Ina 
completing the temple of Suvrata in Broach, as well as a song in praise of this 
Tiithamkara In this case the Piabhdvakaiantia also has tlio first verse Besides, ui 
the Prabandhacmtamam theie occurs still a Piaki \b-Dandaha which Hemacandra is 
supposed to have composed in Satrunjaya, and in Apabhramsa hemistich, the contents of 
which are not proper for a monk as they refer to a dancing gul Jinamaijdana has a 
much greater number, most of which may be found m his report of Kumaiapala’s fulfilment 
of the twelve Jama vows. 85 
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More interesting than these probably throughout apocryphal proofs of 
Hemacandia’s dexterity in poetry, is a legend which is to show how cleverly he treated 
the Brahmin priests who wanted to compel the king to break his vow Rajagekhara, 
who is the earliest to tell us this legend, describes it as follows “A short tune aftei 
Kumilrapala had enforced the protection of living animals, there began the bright half of 
the month Savina Thereupon, the priests of Kuriles vail and of other goddesses 
proclaimed to the king ‘Loid, on the seventh day the king must, accmding to the custom 
of his ancestors, offer to the goddesses seven hundred goats and seven buffalos On tho 
eighth day eight hundred goats and eight buffalos and on tho ninth day nine hundred 
goats and nine buffalos 1 After the king had heard that, he went to Ilcmacandra and 
informed him of the mattei The great teacher w luspered something in his ears. The 
lung then arose and promised to pay the priests what was their due. By night the 
animals were led into the temple of the goddess, the doors were carefully locked and 
trustworthy Rajputs were posted as guards. The next morning, the king aimed and 
ordered to open the doois of the temple In the middle they saw the animals ljing down 
and chewing the cud, refreshed by the repose in the wmd-shelleied place Thereupon 
said the king ‘Priests, these animals I had offeied to the goddesses If they had any 
liking for the animals, they could have consurind them The animals, however, arc quite 
safe. Appaiently, therefore, the goddesses have no liking for flesh. But you love it. 
Hence keep absolute quiet I will not permit the killing of living animals ' Tho Pno-ts 
hung their heads down 'J lie goats were ltlcased The king, however, had the food- 
offering biought to the goddesses, woith the value of the goats ” 

The story, which Jinamandaua relates in a slightly shortei fmni, reminds us in a 
certain way of the Biblical story of Elijas and the priests of Baal Howevei, one can 
hardly take it as an adaptation of the latter It piobably arose independently. Even if 
this story bean invention, it is certainly a good invention m as much as it properly 
describes the difficulties, winch Kiimaiapala bad to face upon his conversion, and the 
methods o flus spiritual coun--el to remove them from Ills path It is notewoitliy that 
according to this legend the cult of Kuiite^varl was not abolished but was transformed 
from a bloody to a bloodless cult 

Two other stories by Merutunga show how Hemacandia behaved towards his 
enemies Tho first one tells us th it the mighty Sna-priest Brhaspati once occasioned 
some inconvenience legal ding the Kuinaiavihara in Devapattana Immediately he lost 
his job because of Hemacandia’s disfavour. Thereupon he came to Anhilvad, learnt tho 
$odhds' eayaka and served the Jmna-iuonk An entreaty-verse pacified the latter at last 
and Brhaspati was again appointed as the guardian of the Saiva-foundations. Just as 
harsh, but also equally as forgiving, Hemacandia showed himself towards an-old enemy, 
Vauiadeva or Vimui isi, who had been his rival during Jayaaimha's reign and who chaffed 
at him with a malicious satirical verse when Hemacandra gained his high position Asa 
punishment he opprobriously oideied Ins savants to duve Vamaiasi out of his house 
with their lance-shafts He also sentenced him to the as’astra-vadha, “the punishment of 
a bloodless death/’ which consisted of the withdrawal of his vrtti, lus salary fi om the royal 
tieasury, Vamara^i then subsisted on scattered grains which he gleaned, and stood often 
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before the school of his enemy. As Ana and other princes were one day learning the 
Yogas'astra there, Vamaiaii praised this work in a verse “m all sincerity.” Hemacandia 
was therefore reconciled and granted him a vrtti, double as large as the earlier one had 
been ‘ >I The story about Brhaspati probably presents the relationship of this man to 
Hemacandra in a more proper light than the legend, given above (p. 29), accoiding to 
which the Saiva monk and the Jaina monk were good fi lends. 

By far tlio gieatest numbei of the legends given in the Ptabandhas describes, 
however, Hemacandra’s supernatural powers, his gift of prophecy. Ins knowledge of the 
remotest past, his hold over evil spmts and the Brahmanic deities hostile to Jainism 
Already in the Prabhdvakacantia, a prophecy of Hemacandra’s is mentioned, which was 
literally fulfilled The king of Kalyana-katalm, it is said, who had leceived information 
from Ins spies that Kunurapala had become a Jaina and was therefore powerless, gathered 
a big army with a view to conquering Gujarat. Full of anxioty, Kumarapala went to 
Hemacandra and inquired whether he would be defeated by this enemy. Hemacandia 
consoled him by saying that the piotecting deities of the Jama-doctrine were keeping 
watch over Gu]aiat, and that the enemy would die on the seventh day In reality, the 
spies Uought Kuuiarapala soon aftcuv.uds the news that the prophecy had come true. 
Both Morutunga and Jinanienbina alsu have this stoiy In their veision the hostile 
king is, however, Kama, the ruler of Dahala or Tivar in the Central Piovinces. They 
also state how lie dud, and dexcube that he was asleep on his elephant during a nocturnal 
march, when Ins golden necklace got caught in a banyan tree, and he was strangled to 
death Kama of Dahala mled about hundred years before Kuwarnpala and was, as 
Merutunga rightly points out elsewhere, a contemporary of Blnmadeva 1 9S 

A second proof of his prophetic gift, according to Merutunga, Hemacandra 
furnished when he described his story of a pievious birth to the king Bajagekhai a and 
Jinamandana give the same m exlaiso and add thereto that Hemacandra himself did not 
describe it hut that he made Yidyauevis leveal themselves in Siddlmpuia for the purpose. 
The kinw came to know' thereby the cause of Ins enmity with Jayasimha and was, as 
Jinamandana says, to very much surpnsed at the wisdom of his teacher that he conferred 
upon him the title of KahLulasarva/na, "the omniscient of the Kali-yuga ” SB It is not 
at all improbable that Hemacandia claimed to have told the king about his fate in the 
previous life, as the Jaina-monkb have often done to in similar circumstances. It is 
another question whether the version before us really reflects the Purvavrtldnta described 
by Hemacandra. 

Absolutely absurd but characteristic of the gradual development of the legends 
is the third story related by Jinamandana, attributing to Hemacandra the gift of clair¬ 
voyance Once, so the story goes, Hemacandia was sitting with the king and the Saiva- 
ascetic Devabodln and was explaining the holy scriptures Suddenly ha stopped and 
screamed a cry of woe Devabodln rubbed his hands and said "That docs not matter a 
bit I’’ Then the devotional lesson was resumed. When Hemacandra had finished it, 
Kumarapala asked him what had been the mattei with him and Devabodhi Thereupon 
the monk replied. “O King, I saw that in the temple of CaDdraprabha in Devapattana 
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a rati dragged away the wick of a lamp and consequently a conflagration broke out. Deva- 
bodhi extinguished it when he rubbed his hands 11 Kumarapala sent, thereupon, messengers 
to Devapattana and found that Hemacandra’s statement had been correct. 1011 

The Prabharalctcardra also supplies us with an instance of Hemacandra’s 
magic powers It relates, that Xmrabhata came into conflict «itli Saindhavl Devi and 
Yoginis as he had the Temple of Suvrata in Broach restored Ho was consequently 
punished with illness by them His mother invoked the help of Heinacandra who went 
to Broach with his pupil Ya£a£oandr.i, made the Devi surrender by magic powers, and 
healed Xmrabhata Slightly different recensions of this anecdote are found in Merutunga 
and m Jinamandana 101 

Both these latter as well as Rajaiekhnia also relate that Hemacandra cured 
Kumarapala of leprosy According to Merutunga, this disease attacked the king as 
a result of a curse which the pious mother of the king Lalisa of Kach had given to the 
successors of Mularaja, the conqueror of her son By the power of his Yoga, Hemacandia 
cured the king According to Raja^ekhara, Kuntesv.n i Devi, the family goddess of the 
Caulukyas, took revenge for the piohihition of her saeiifices (p 52) by revc ahng herself 
to Kumarapala and striking him on the head with the tndent As a remit, lie became 
leprous. He called his minister Udayana to hnn and told him his tale of woe On 
Udayana’s advice, Hemacandra was requested to help, who cuied the disease with the 
water consecrated with magical incantations Jinamandana gives enlarged recensions of 
both the stones and makes the miracle doubly woiked 101 

Still more pbantastic are the two stories which are related by Jinamandana alone. 
The first of them is Kuinaiapala had taken a pledge not to quit Ins capital during the 
rainy season, in order to fulfil the sixth vow of the Jamas Meanwhile, he received 
information from his spies that the Saka Prince ol Gal ]ana, that is, the Muhannm dan 
Sultan of Gazm, had made preparations to wage u war against Gujarat precisely duiing 
that rainy season Kumarapala was greatly perplexed Jf ho wanted to keep his vow, 
he could not defend his land If, on the other hand, he would fulfil his loyal obligations, 
he must become untrue to the Jama faith In this dilemma he approached Hemacandra 
who reassured him at once and promised help. Hemacandra then sat down in the posture 
of‘lotus-seat’ ( padmasanct ) and gave himself up into deep meditation Aftei awhile, 
there came a palanquin flying through the air, in which lay a sleeping man This sleeper 
was the Prince of Garjana whom Hemacandra had dragged in there by the power of hm 
Yoga-magic He was released only after he had promised to preserve peace with Gujarat 
and to command in his kingdom the protection of all living beings during six months. 
The second story ascribes a still greater power to Hemacandra Once he had a quarrel 
with Devabodhi as to whether it was a full-moon day or a new-moon day He himself 
bad voted for the former which was, however, wroDg, he was therefoie scoffed at by 
Devabodhi Despite this, Hemacandra declared that he had not been wrong but asserted 
that (he evening would prove the correctness of his view When the sun set m, 
Kumaiapala with Devabodhi and his batons climbed oil the top-room of lus palace in 
order to see if the moon would rise and as a matter of pieeaution he also sent messengers 
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to the east on a swift dromedary The full moon did really rise in the east, Bhone forth 
the whole night and the next morning set in the west' The royal messengers who had 
ridden far into the land, told the same stoiy on their leturn. It was therefore no illusion 
that might have deceived the king’', eyes, but a real miraclo that Hemacandra worked with 
tho help of a ministering godhng who had given him a uddhatnkra. 10 * 

The number of tho legends of the second group is much smaller and almost all of 
them aic met with already in the Pi obhCtmlacantui. The first story, which is to show 
the attachment of the king to Hemacandra, ielates about an amazing transformation of the 
oidmary palm tiees of the loyal gaidtn into Sr> f ala-trces Once, it has been said, on 
account of copy mg the numeious woiks of Hemacandra, the palm-leaves were exhausted 
and there was no hope of getting a new stock imported fiom abroad. Kumarapala was 
very much distressed at the thought of his teacher’s work being interrupted. He went into 
Ins garden wlieie many ordinary palm ticcs stood, worshipped them with fragrant 
.substances and flowcis, placed lound then trunks golden wreaths adorned with pearls and 
lubics and prayed that they might be translormcd into Britala-trees The next morning 
the gardeners announced that the king s wish had been fulfilled The messengers who brought 
the happy news were richly icwaidcd, and the scribes worked further with greater zeal. 
This fable is quite similarly lclated by Jmamaijdana. He only commits an anachronism 
when he assumes that the scribes would have managed with paper which, however, tho 
king did not think proper As the close scrutiny of the old Jaina-Libranes has brought 
out, the use of paper was only introduced to Gujarat one hundred and twenty years later 
after the conquest of the land by the Muhammadans . 101 

A .second and still gi eater pi oof of his devotion was furnished by Kumarapala to 
his teacher by piesenting Ins cinpne lo Hcmat uidra According to the Prabhdvalacantra 
this happicned on the occasion of i xplammg a Gatha which makes complete surrenders 
duty to the bclievei Hemacandra refused, it is s ud, to accept the gift by arguing that 
as an ascetic lie must be fice from all possessions and from all desires In spite of it, 
the king did not want to give m Thereupon the ministei intervened and proposed that 
Kumarapala should remain the king but should fulfil tho joyal duties only with the 
approval of Ins Gut it Tho solution was accepted and Hemacandra wrote the Yogas'astra 
with a view to instiucting Kumarapala as to how he should, as a believing king, behave 
himself m 


Very many paitieulai but probably apocryphal accounts about Kumarapala’s mani¬ 
festations of his faith in tho Jina are given by Jmamandana There, he relates that the 
king had, after his conversion, given away to the Brahmins all the images of Mahe^vara 
and other gods which Ins iorefathers had worshipped, and that he only tolerated the 
statues of the Jmas in Ins palace 103 Moreovei, in his long report of the 
taking of the twelve vows m the presence of Hemacandra, he describes m detail how the 
king fulfilled each of them and what Buvdas or 'titles of honour’he leceived for the 
same Amongst the laws, which the observance of the Jaina precepts is said to have 
caused, the following deserve special mention. In order to fulfil the seventh vow, which 
forbids unnecessary force and occupations connected therewith, the king renounced the 
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revenues which ha received from charcoal-burning, fiom the forest, from the tax on bullock- 
caits kept for lure etc , and he ordcied to destroy the register about these things Tho 
contents of the twelfth vow made him iemit taxes to the amount of 12 lacs which the 
“faithful” ( s'ruddhas) paid. Foi the same reason, he gianted monej to needy Jmnas 
and had houses ( scittrdgdras ) built where food was distnhuted to beggars As regards 
his title of honour, Hem.icandia called him S'aranCtgalatrdta, "Protectoi of the supplicants 
for help”, for Ins fulhlmeut ot tho first vow, Yudhx^hii a foi the fulfilment of the second, 
and firahmarsi for that of the fourth 105 

Moreover, wc find in all the Piabavdha ? tho statement that Kumarapala 
Undertook one or several pilgi images to the Jaina shrines of Gujaiat m company with 
Hemacandia. According to the Pralhavalacantxa, only one took place quite at ihe end 
of his reign. On this one pilgrimage he visited Satrufijaya and Gnnar. He did not, 
however, mount the latter hill himself, but worshipped Nemin.itha at the foot of it He 
commissioned his minister Vagbhaia to construct a better road up tho lock Merutunga’s 
Tirthaydtrdprabandha gives a veiy similar account. It connects with it, however, tho 
anecdote of the planned attack by the king Dahala, and makes Kumarapala, as the leader 
of the Jama congregation ( Samghddhxpati ), enter Satrunjaya via Dliandhuka Inthc 
first-named city, so it is said, the “Cradle-vihaia” (p 46) was built on this occasion. 
Merutunga also appears to place the pilgrimage at tho end of Kumarapala’s reign 
RSja^ekhara, on the other hand, speaks of two pilgrimages one to Katluavad and tho 
othei to Stambhapura or Cambay, which latter city the king is said to have presented 
to Jina Par^vanatha Finally, Jinamandana agrees with Merutunga, but declares in 
his general survey of Kumarapala’s work that the king conseciated himself by seven pil¬ 
grimages, and that on the occasion of the hist one, lie woishipped the Jina with nine jewels 
which were worth mno lacs. 103 Now, even if there be no confirmation of these statements 
in documents of Kumarapala's time, one may nevertheless behevo the Prahandhas when 
they say that the king actually visited Satrufijaya and Gnnar towards the end of his 
reign. Tho silence of the Dvyds'raynluvya and of the Mahavlracax ita on this point has 
no great significance, for both these works weie composed, as shown above, some 
time before the end of Kumarapala’s icign. On the other hand, the rare, complete 
agreement of both the oldest Prabandhas is a weighty argument in favour of the 
general correctness of their statement, and a still more weighty one for the internal 
probability of the same It is precisely m their last years that the Indian princes make 
pilgrimages their habit and it is easy to understand that Kumarapala, who had himself 
built shrines in various localities of the peninsula of Katluavad, felt it incumbent on him 
to pay a visit to them On the contrary, it is extremely questionable whether the dotails 
of this pilgrimage are coirectly described Foi, one can baldly believe that if Kumarapala 
visited Girnar, lie should have left unv noted Devapattana winch is not very far fiom 
Girnar and where lus temples of Pai^vanatha and Somanatha stood The statements 
about his viBit to Cambay and about the seven pilgrimages can have, of course, little claim 
to be credible as they are to be found only in later works. 

A» to Hemacandra’s end, the Prdbhdvakacantra gives no details It only 
says that ho died in Vikrama-Samvat 1229 Merutunga giveB some more details. 
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CHAPTER IX.—STORIES ABOUT HEMACANDRA AND KUMARAPALA 

According to his account, Hemacandra piedieted that he would die at the end of his 84th 
year, and when lie had reached that age, he began the last fast, customary among the 
Jama ceiemonios, which leads the monk siuely to Nirvana Before his death, he 
piopheaied to his fncind, who was lamenting for him, that he (his friend) too w T ould meet 
his end after six months, and admonished him, he in if i lnldless, to perform tho last rites for 
himself whilst he was still alive After ho had spoken thus, "he releasod tho breath of life 
through the tenth opening of the body ’ Kumarapala had his corpse burned and, as ho 
considered the ashes as sacred, made a sign on lus forehead w ltli the same. All the 
nobles of the kingdom and tho eitnens of Anlnlvad followed his example Morutunga adds 
that even now the Hemakhanda at Anhiivid 1 , famous for that reason It is furthei 
said that Kumarapala passed the lest of his life m deep sorrow and after a reign of 31 
years died, on the piedieted day, "the death of Meditation ” The latter form of expression 
appeals to indicate that ho, too, chose, by fast, the death of the wise man. 

Jmam'indana repeats Memtunga’s account in so far as it concerns Hemacandra, 
but he adds a few details as regards Ins last ycais He states that these wore embittered 
hy a schism amongst his pupils Kumarapala, being childless and an aged man, was 
distressed as to the selei lion of a sueecssoi and was in doubt whether to appoint 
Ajayapala, his brother’s son who had the fust claim accoiding to tho custom, 01 the son of 
hisdaughtei, Piatapanwlla, as his heir Hemacandra had declared himself in favour of 
the latter, for ho was hi 'oved by the people and firm in faith, whereas A]ayapa!a was 
inclined to ovil passions, favoured tho Brahmins and would surely put aside tho laws made 
hy his uncle Inspite of this, Balacandra is said to have foimed an intimate fuendship 
with Ajayapala against the wish of his toachci and against tho interests of his faith 
Ramacnndra and Gunacjndra, on the other hand, remained tiue to their teacher 
Jmamandana desciibes Kunurapala’s end somewhat dillorently from Merutunga. 
Accoiding to his account, Kumaiapala was poisoned hy Ajayapala affcei the former had 
chosen Prutapauidlla ns Ins successor, following Jlcinacnndia's advice When Kumaiapala 
felt tho eflect of the poison, he sem foi a shell m his treasury, which could chase away 
poison. Ajnyapala had already had this removed When the king henid this, he prepared 
foi death wccoidmg to Jama rites and died, after having vowed to decline all food. 
Ajayapala then ascended tho thione, being supported by the Brahmin party los 

From theso accounts we can take with certainty only this much that Hemacandra 
died in V S 1229 shortly befoie Kumai apala The assertion that during the last years 
of his life he becamo involved .n the mtugues iegardmg tho succcssoi to tho thione and 
that he attempted to exclude the rightful heu in the interests of the Jaina faith is, tpso 
facto, not improbable Tn favour of this asseition, it may be argued that, according to 
all the souices theie was a stiong leaction against Jainism after his death, and that 
Hemaoandra’s and Kumarapala's old fiiends, Kamacandra and Amrabhata (Udayana’s son) 
were paiticularly persecuted by the new king Sumlaily, the story of Pi atapamalla’s 
being selected as euccessoi to the throne and of Kumarapala’s being poisoned is by no 
means incredible However, before wo declare it to be historical with any certainty, it will 
be necessary to have the story confirmed by oldei and moie leliable sources than 
Jmamaijdana’s compilation 
8 




NOTES 


1 The life of Hemacandra forma the XXII and laat S rngn of the Purvarncar itrriTohanagin 
or Prabhavalacan.fia, and a fow notes about him nlao occur in the XXI Finqa This woik, a 
continuation of Ilemacandra'a Paris tsfaparuan to the Tr^asWaldhajjarusacarttra, was compiled by 
Pratihacandrasuri Cundiapi abba’s successoi, and wis corrected by Pradyumnasuri, the pupil of 
Kanakaprabhasuri, who on his pait was a pupil of the grammarian Dovananda Verse 16 of the 
Introduction is as follows 


“Victoiy to the lord S'rl Prudyumua who completely punfiod this woik ( from errors )—he, 
tho king among the pupils of S’ri Kanak rabha, tho pupil of S il Doviiuaiida 

Quito the same has been said in tho veisos which stand at the end of each of the S'mgap, 
At the end ot the A.X1I S'rnsja, the following veiso occurs 

U if IpA -I I 

efcpd rd-jR-mi r. hi !h ft ] 

j?iff fs+Tjunf ] h 

“On the thione of S'ri-Candraprabhasuri (there sits), like a swan ra a lake, Sun Prabliacandrs. 
In the biography of the well-known lipis of old—a biography which ib comparable to the Rohaua 
mountain—concieved by this (Prabluicandra) son of S'ri Rama and Laksmi, (thus ends) the twenty 
second peak ( S’rnqa ) in the form of biogiaphical sketch of S'ri Hamacandia, which is punfied by 
S'ri-Pradyumna, the moon among the monks ” 

Several othei verses, too, at tho end of Singaa I, V, VII, XI, XIII, XV, XVII, XIX and XXI 
are dedicated to the piaise of Pradyumna Tho third from tho last of these is important, as it contain 
a statement which enables us to determine Pradyumua’s time at least approximately This verse says. 
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5FTT57 5TO 1 


*3W STTTfTT SI 


“May joy bo caused to you 1 * 3 - Sun Si 1 DoyFinnnda, tluough whom, for the sake of the 
ignoiant, a now giamnru, oiled Suldlm-Sarasv ala, was w niton—taken hom the manual of Heinacandra 
—and by the buccessoi of Iuh pupil Ksuaknpiubliu namely' Sri Piadvumiiasuu whom wo may compaie 
to a tioe of paradise he, Iho pmiiiei ol woid-toims and ol tlio moaning, purifies mu Npooch 


Fiom tins \ciup, ol the second lull ol which I li.no merely given the gonoial souse, without 
paying attention to the play ol woids wo sp< tb.it D. \«n uida wioin a manual of giammai ontitlod 
81 ddha-Furosvata, which was in ixtric' fiom llernacindids walks As lb nine udia calls Ins giummai 
ffaddha-Heiivtunifha, and us this titl< mums “tlu m lima! wiitien 1 • \ ltmnacmdi 1111 lionoui of King 
Jayasiinha-Siddliar.~L|a ’t semis obvious that w* may ml. iput tlio luimt ol Don fiuandah woik m a 
similar wayy and cvplaiu it by ‘tin* Sfmmata (1 ( tin woil completed In the gi it 0 ol tlio goddess 
Sarasvati) wntten 111 lionoui ol King ttiddhaiHja 11 tins explanation bo coin cl—loi wo imiHt confoss 
that anothei explanation is by ill liu ms jio’-sdile.-iln n Di \ munit would h lm boon 1 contemporaiy 
of Hemacandias and would liau a. niton undoi .1i\ isimha-Niddhaiaja ( who died \ ikimn.i-Sum'at l IDD, 
KiUttiki Midi 11 01 1142 2 A J) ) In tint (as tin litm 11 v letiMiy «>i Piadvmnna Sun the pupil ol Ins 
pupil, would fall within tin lust and second half ol the 1 3 th Cent 113 i]»]uoximately ]Io\\o\« 1 \\o ai<* 

saved fiom tlio necessity of building uj on so uuceit'im 1 t mint it 1011 hv some v<iy mtenerting 
informations fiom the Piadadi s of tin Cnnlny -liianusn ipi ol JUIac nidi.i s T r iwlauonrforlhLn m 
Dr Petersons T/lu<I Jirpml App J pp Kfl-lpO winch gAts a ipnl c. ltuuditr loi tlu utility ol tin 
above-named Pr idynmuasuii r llie tu >t (l t pp XOL-lOJ) 1 song 111 pi aim of tin* autlioi 

oftho Vunl imailj'U l and of the mllioi ol the (’’umnnitus tin follow iul. lln poi t Asuda, 

fiorn of the Klullamalav mi a(i < aSnmiu \ mill ind 1 son ol Ivitul 1*1 i|.i who loi lus smites m 
expounding K. 11 I nliis.i s Jhliif/uulnto, let. iv c d the tilk htu'i'-aftm 1 mjn , (he 0111 liiu ul oi tlu nss< ml >! y 
of j loots”, ii oni the coui t hclioku s ( / il jacobin/" h ) h id tw<?sons^l7*q ita-ll iki liasv.iii uid .1 iilias'iuh 1 
by lus w lie Jaitall idcv 1 When the tn si on,, died lie rnnunn 1 du p!\ \wnk»ind Iin 1 Sun turned 
Abhayadeva, lie v\lote tin* Vim hornunfn 11 m \ S 1208 (P.tcison Fud Ile/x/tl, App 1 ]> 50) 01 
1211-12 A J) (uusi 12; IT'S s,cond sc>n Juitr iMinhi Jab 1 indue/d tin Dunn D~dai uidi r b> wnli 1 
commeutai y on lus iatliei s wink (vus 11 ) r lhe lift' 1 1 ill »d 111 tie* instance of lliioo nun, namely 
Vija^asermsui 1 iiom Nagendiagaccha Padui ishi 1 fiom IJihadgaeih 1 (\<isel4) and Pi <uiy utnnasui 1 
who was tlie pupil of Kaiiakipiabluixun th< moon v\h»ch uloun d the h i\mi ol Dev “nandas school 
We find hei d tin same orde) J)_‘vanand.i Kan ik i]»i ibli l m<l l’i nviuniu is in tin Fi ab/vuutfoirtu itnt, 
and it is theieioio cataMi that the (oneitn ol tin 1 ist-nainr l was 1! daiandi is assistant The last 
verso of the 2nd Y > nL'uibh } 1 song 111 pi.usi of tin iiohl. donoi ot tin (’iml)i> MS (/ c ]• T 0 ( h 
xerse 3K) teaches us that the ^1S was com]>leted 011 tin ,Sth di\ ol the dirk lull of the month Kaittika, 
in the year 1322 (ol the Viki ama-ei a) on <1 Monday <u act aiding to J)i Scl.nims calculation, on the 
2nd Novembor 1205, winch actually was a Monday hmnodnbly iflerw mU tin ie is the announcement 
that tliiH l’raaasti vvas coireeled by the \uierable Sn Piadjuinmasun (jtiasa'-lih 
a8tn\\p€ijyaFr7-Fi adyiijiiivasiu bbluh sns///i ^atusodhiic ft) This 1ms gained foi us a definite date 

for Pradyumnas activity It maj be added moieovei, that Tic also helped with the production ot 
a third work of which wo may assut with gieat piobabihty that it belongs to the middle ol the 13tli 
century at the latest Devasun say's m tin* Intioduclion to Ins tfaloluifithacaiik/j ( Petoif. 011 , Fvst 
Report, 1882-83, p GO App pp 4-0) that Ins pui in is a k mmoii ol a Pi iknt woik of the same name by 
Devacandrasun (verse 13 ) Then lie in discs the pupil ot the lallei, Hemacandia, vvdio converted a king 
[Kumniapilla] (Verses 14-15) Then (vcis, 10) Jr* pays his homigeto Devtinanda, author of the 
Siddha-Sara 8 vata Giammar, and 1 elates (\nsel7) that Pmdyummi, jiunco amongst the pupilfl of 
Kanakaprabim, Dovananda’s pupil, corrected Iuh work Veise 17 ih hcj similar to the above-quoted verse 
oftho P'< abhdvakacantra XVII, 329, that it ih sale to ascribe it to the same author, PradyumnasurL 
The age ot the S'dntinathacanta is approximately determined by the fact that the Cambay MS of the 
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same was written in the Samvat, i p in all pi ol lability ViKrama-Saimat 13J8oi 12R2-83 A. D 
Tile era cannot b a determined, m thiR case, with absolute ceitainty 11 s no details are aiailable The fact 
t t the lamas almost always use the Vikrama-er.i, is a point mfaroui of the theory that this eia is 
momt 

lhes^ i osnlts oi the im estimation ol Pi id),mniifts pel >d allow us to asseit safely that the 
PTabliavaLacci') itra belongs to tbe 113th century, ami make it piobible that the dato of its compilation 
is not far removed from 1250 A D It is thoietoio the oldest sdiucp foi the liio of llemacandra 
t is^all the moie ossertial to emphasize ties and t.o explain it lull}' as my honoured fiioud 
do Lalmdui S P Pandit places tins woih at a much latoi pouod Hn opines m Ins Intioduction 
to the (jaudavnho, p G\Ll\ thutitwai w-i itlt n allei Rains pk.hu i s P i abandhakosti (see Note 3) 
tnd that Ki|«isi*kluu i is uifiitnuud in the PiahUocat tint, Al, J liowesei, thn voise in question, 
m its (ojreel ionn, leads_ 

fait i 

m ^ n 

^ Die^fS which n <i\ ulibli to mi, which like ko 12 ol the Deccan College Collection of 
P/9 SO was made attui the cop), m Uathismgs Blnndai «it Aliinadabad, and is full ot eirors, gives 
•fatdt/atail l rajts laiah The Detenu College MS 1ms nut tin st two (nois, but then at the end wo road 
instead of bwlhab tlio noi^o,isi t il i, idu^ inula, toi winch It 11 Pandit substitutes mada This 
collection is not uni) unuetcssui), hut also spons tin* sense The tiauslation ot the veise is 

{ Maj ) tin illustrious BnppabhatU (lead us) to piospent), m whose life the wise 
{btulha) hajes\aiakiM going and coming plnyt d ( a /ole 1, like the planet Moicuiy (hudha) in tlio 
hi mam r*nt 

Kajes \«u ikaM moans the simp as Wikpatnaju, and Uieiefore solves to designate the author 
o( the Gan dm tit t«/, who u col ding to the Jama-legend lopiatedly came into contact with Bappabhatti 
H( is called bad\cb (Wise), and tins wold wlncli is also anameot the planet Metcuiy, leads to the 
fuithei conipuiiHon oJ Ihe hie ol Buppnbhulti with the lmnamont Tile luttei is very popular with 
I mu poc Is and seemed suit tble to tlio authoi is lie lunts that the lib* ol the teachei was pure as tho 
hrm wnejit to which, as thi InduiiHsi), no Jut ndbr ies Hlo Bahadui Tamlits hypothesis that this 
\oise si)s that Bappabhattis liiu-st ■* TT is bon owed iiuin the Prubavdhal.osa, is therefore wrong 
An exact ( nnpanso l oi the date in tin. Prabhdualauunti a with those ol the Fiabawdhako$a w r ould 
have shown clei 1^, that tho account ul the httei is bisod upon tin ioimei Anuthei aigumcnt brought 
loiwaid !>\ Pi B Pandit iui »he lu< date ol the Ptabledvulaiai lito jsjusL ns unsound He says, 
lot <ii p ('Ll 11 

“T!ie authoi of this woik lived long aftei Hoimoaiidia (A D 1089-1174) because m addition 
to waiting a hloi y of tho latte) s hie mlnswroik lie speaks ol him as hav mg written long atjo (purd 
XI 11) ceitam W'orks oil the lives of some ol the men about whom he wntos lumself’ 

Tins evpiessiou contains many oiiora Tho passage which K B Pandit has in his nund, 
does not occur in the Pi Car \1 11, but m I, 11 in tlio Inti oduction to tho woik It also doea not 
afliiin that tho author bases himself upon irlemacandra’s woiks but that he carries further tho life-story 
oi tho daina-teaebors which was begun by lleinacmdra in the Ti i$astisalakdp\iT\L§(LC(\'n.tra t There 
m the Pans islaparvan tho nanativo bleaks oft with the life of Vajrasvannn Tho versos in question 
read in my MS as follow b 

^rr i 

[?tt] li n ii 

«rroTT l 

WTVJrf & IM * Ij 
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HWIdltf H!H4iyH I 

srrrl’pjftn' £wfd tn^iv^T u i % n 

sforaigu^TTfri ^rw^twRiabiRuii^ i 

srwra^^lf^iuii 11 * * n 

*SSS4j*ft5t«r nni[JH]»^wra ?rft[fxFt] i 
^t Riv^ ii sw n flRtwn n 

The gap in tho last vera» should piobubly be tiled m by avarjamya yathabwldhx Lastly, 
the expression pitra, which R B Pandit translates by ‘ long ago", meiely moans “foi morly” and is 
indefinite It is used just as often foi events which do not much precede tho time uf imiation, as for 
such us took place centimes beloic 

2 Besides the edition by Sostil Rnmacandia Dmauutha, which appealed lalelv in Bombay, 
I have two not quito complete MSS at my disposal, I O L Bidder S MSS No 295 and 290 r l’he last 
v el so, which contains tho date is published in Hi I'otoisons Sccoilil Repin l, p 87 It is to be found 
exactly the samo in No 296 

3 I have given the date of the Piahuulhitlofi oi of tho Pt aband/meatHr'ims'ah as in the 
Jomn Bo Br lloy As <hoc Vol \ p 32 Note ci also Rno Balndur S P Pmdit, Oatulavaho , 
]i, CXLIII The MS which I quote fmthei jh I O L Buhlei S MSS No 291 The Ido ofllemacandra 
loans tho 10th Pi ahindha 

4 The portion at the end of tins woik leads, in No 286 of the above meut'oued collection, 

thus 


vft si IN r l 

] urferp imsr[W]vTfar®Sr ii 

afppnye pj i' t Ria<hu i 

«Tf^T3 JlftcW'+H II 


spa y IfUKqirtfiRV'dt] Jflf3l[?T ] IFSPH 

asoo ii 

The lust vel sb seems to he a mutilated Auustubh In tho first half wo might road 
s niitat-Kumdia, and in tho second half pialJanrinirmitan apt The date of tho work was alroady 
conoetly given by Col Tod, Tiavds in llVsbrn India, ]> 192, but tho author was thoro 
c. i oneously called Sailug Achaij 

5 The following passage is found on pago 99, line 9, of tho abo-vo-mentiouod MS — 

JT«n nil?-nsI Wi fet ^;rt i ijirr ^ jwpii&h rjr jiTRWfsfa *rm 

fayelmffvThPwT ^stt urainrr i u-irr sTfirreif ifi^cr i yrar 

4iu*^d WTiPR ^i'l I M y+il^ H 1 cfcf r^ r dldli>|ril I vicjuvi^ul'l I *l4| 'll 1- 

[=rr^]g %^rvr 5rxr=^rT ii 

Tho story of Dovabodhi does not occrn in tho Prabandhacmtlmani 

6 Thoro is n MS of this raio w T ork in the Deccan College Colled ton of 1SS0/81, soo Kielhorn, 
Report of ISSO'KI Ap pp 32-34 The otnpoioi (calranartm) Ajayadova, whom Yas'aljpala served, 
might be Ajayapala the successor of Kumaiapala, who is often called A ills, adeva Tho title Cakravartin 
prevents us fiom thinking of any small chieftain Othoiwise one might assume,-as tile action of the 
piece is supposed to have taken place m Thaiapadra, the present-day Thaiad m Sraall-Marviid, on tho 
bolder between Rajaputana, and Gujarat,-tliat Ajayudeva might have been a formei Thakur of Tharild, 
The montiou of Tharapadra-Tharad may perhaps be explained by the assumption that Yas'aljpala 
was there civil governor of the king of Aukilvtid 
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' Iu the pro&e-mtroduction dnactly after the fifth verse of the Mangold, p 2, 11 3 ff, the 
following pieco is given 

fammw g?t firfSpfr i ?r?ft 

^•'daqatm Swn ^lOtailSid) f=IWi-m I I ^twIeidufilfevui^MiSIV ^3TJ, I 3HTWT?rfv5?tv|jpisir 

I fftfl ^"^3 (Ilqssfa^W q«rl=t(*i, I 3^3 mil'll 515^3 +i4h, I 33 «ft=OTVITig- 

3'5*(ini'oin 3WI^T3T OSJt ^ft"TT tll4( r y dial ^-ni(ii 3ft3T?jJ337% I a?73lt*W^mi[l7(n]5IT 3 37TWT Jtnftf 
SW=W 5 % H 

3 Pi abandhat mtdma.ni p 1 

efi4jore-jNi5m snc=3ftswtjd^i 33 n*33t i 
WbcrffbnfiTiW 3SJ«lii|3 fa/i}(T313 l| H l| 

1 JT[^g5(3(3 3131- 31 |u h 
sftwrfv^r %3T% 33T 33Mllf I 
?^3gPSPK*PT( 3SFW- 

Pd-<run’i}|(Kinr? aarfe 11 * 11 

33 mi;\r wrft^fMnrpn 

!T3(t 3333 3f^ fw*TT3( I 
spit xijwo fftimw- 
rk 3 3-at 11 a 11 

I Seo Puibhdvalacantia XXII, 9 whole tha town it called ‘ a film stage of might (of the 
faith), and Note 10 Morutuuga (sec Note 15 ) adds that the town lies in the Ardhastam 1 disti irt 
The name Ardlustama refers probabh , like many simihu ones, to the numher ot localities belonging 
to tho district, anil signifies 'containing twolvo Milages or towns Tha Modh&i uldi dkdsttmut is 
mentioned 111 the giant ol land ot Mulaiaja Ivihnn Antiquanj, vol VI, p 192 Ah legnrdstho 
modorn town Dhandluikn sen S 11 W W Huntni, h,i t v'\ ial GazctUa, t,ub voce, and Bombay UascUen, 

\oI IV, p odd 

10 The year of bn this gnpn by Jinamaiidans and in Piabh Cut XXII, 832 (seo below 
Note Id), rompan also Note 10 In ft ne, I shall only give the Vikrama years, because the tiausmuta- 
tion into tho Christian y r eaie cannot generally bo effected with certainty 

II The name of the father is Cdrah in the Pralhduakacarih a , in Ibijas'okliara it is always, 
and m Jmamandaua sometimes COul,all The name of tho mothoi is written Pahmi by Meiutunga 
and Rft]as'ekhara The Siimodh Vanins me numoions e'en to-day Thorn ,ue also numinous Brahmins 
who call themselves after tho samo plate KTimodh (Jour* B Bi HAS Vol X, pp 109-110) 
The name, of both is derived from tho ancient town Modliera, south of Anhilvaul, boo Mr K Koibce, 
Has Mala p 80 

12 Tlie MSS havo also sometimes Cafigadeva Meiutunga (see Note 13) nays that Pahmi 
belonged to the Camuudagotra, and that her son’s name therefore began with cd Congo, or Canga 
may, however, be connected with the Dcs’i word cangam, Smdhi canga, ‘good’, and Marathi, camgald, 

‘good’. 

13 PrabhdvaLacm lira XXII, 13 

31 df) -*^ 1 1*1 fwtTw *-e m fa sah^-i'dtru 1 
^3 f3fag?™n 3 3^pn...^?t3- « Hi 
TO 33T^I dfaifl) I 
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Trf^f) sra, i 

atgr. h «?$ * [h] 5TOra[re] spfr >j*[ ] niwti 
oHMIWHMI H*ftt giT' I 

i* ■a TO^iaft gs^n im % it 

?fftfan T rftft[fi|*¥T];n nfcw^t^ wart 1 . ... 

frernr isft gif ^wihwct, i 
nft Hg^ysp-uftsir figftrPm n ^ 11 
aw[«f]TT JTft%IPct JPJHt %HTW7W7J t 

<nffeft wi-mm. n[H]gitr wh g^ng. 11 % 5 n 

HT h[h] HTTftpPI ^t^t q iq ji[^^TTr^J tnTn feW | 

fimreT <Tprf5r[?iT]0r[Vr]fipTT3 [gtt ] 11 r * 11 
4 HtRl iW unwjt W rtSle 4 l^(Jl'*rw[^+^iHi?l] I 
?HU I fh 511 did ffWM WK S^I ^ ?■ '1 * 1 . II II 

1 ^^tt - - i 1 J1 <• gH H 5 iH i^H [WHTW^felHaR. I 

;p5^st ^rrrrfij h 3R?in[ ] nrfm 11 11 

HI HI? WUJfllJWfl ftWT gTtifil'i >rg 1 

^ Hj l nKgj t w i nftm ftmft wrwig 11 3 » n 

3fH^ i TPTT^ y<ld)w£l}*H'ai<fiillddJ d«l| | 

IddiR ga&sni^a wjft]jrH*gH 11 3 3 11 
dHi'i iH sm-Tfif"!]?} srig sfWribrftfi 1 
wift wrft ftr[ "i]«r 11 3 * n 

uiireft n*if iHtrfl 1 

gtii 3 W i g (’) fi nw i [ ] gftwmwt 11 33 11 

Hftr 3 * 2 f ?ft wra wig|i(T]wi gnit 11 3 a 11 

The versos already given by Klatt, Iwhan A"h']uaty Vul \II, p 254, Noto 55, which 
enumeiate the most important monts 111 Jlomatunliab lile, are 

3 3 an ww +rfri% gRiwrftRi 1 

3 FHTHHH snft«fTJR 7 rt 3 lW 3 1 ,J o 3 H WITI II i 5«3 II 

ihh^[A]’ht '115 5 , gfrtrraer[Er] hhsstiw i 

=i*^BPRHt ^HTTRvra?i jpit 11 i-,x 11 

14 In tho .Pi abamdhaf uitamum, Merntunga makes (p 207) Mantnu Uilnyanu rolato the 
story of Hemacandra’s youtli in the following inannoi 

w^rrrr tfr^ir^w ^^^3^75^3^ :prftjTfas.g?TRftft nirts 1 ngrrsr g^ns H maarcireafr 
*3t h y««g«HM^feft ft wnr h ssfft^ Hgiqwftw 1 gn%irrg *< juft Hsiupjft an fta 

iftftnun 1 watercraft vFgwfftwft wifi -diftndWT wi wg ift 1 HWRrwwTrr% 5 T ftw- 

HT«'d«pO*l W’HWHWTffofr HflRofM Wt MlI^UUHlVft I 3 T 5 WfnHTSft°nIjjjjddWI ertir gUSTJp^ HipSlft 1 

H J <il*'<a^? I I rfl^w-witi^iHg sftTirwrlsrf^Htg VJJ^% 3 ftHftWHft*rtrr ^WWH^TrtPr nrftg RniHdQiUil- 
wfwftwwT 3 rfi hw^Wh ?w xnurn h^ht fta«r«i i d^n-uias-'wi vRifJrtHnirft s^nift ftftefw i 

Hft HfiPIfft HIW^I I Hft wftftdHjitS dfW«-!| HflHIdl I nft^llrl W^T gruTHR 

P 5 ^ 3 ^sft fUgHHWHTTHft I H Hrt 3 l 4 fft HH dft j iW T I JTFH 

w%wrf%ft mm^itHiRi ft^fspRn wntnftRt <iftwtftw iftxrexwgH qr fogfiiEPia «nmg ( 

W HI gBHft ft IWTW *I*I|«MI I fttHHftftfSTi HrtW H IITHH fft ft^ft I Htl 
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HoItMdl fiMI-dfiltitlTi’i! I WIT cTmftsfil Wqfa JTTtfr W I W Id jH *5=141 fr-=taif*n<TfVT%^ *ui(i«i4 

jpiqra g^wit ipr*'?r t? i hthrtt inn i %grf3r stefa ftig ftr^^r 

T)KT'-Ti-TlH arlfjl^^l*^ nHnl=lTl*d *4n 9T<TTr=T?TTTTTIT7TT3T I r ' 1} o'ad J Jri n r *^ci H*| <T7TT<ITT% 4i^HI*it 

TTTWTrW ‘Tni'TT m+a-dtid Hln^TfsiTTW 1 o]*- i sK^Jf 3 ! ^si til'ITTfsj =S • O ms|4<n!?7T^l4T vTTmn *n*t JI==ti n-'I n ydT 
SIl'-'4 d^'Idr^sl^T irT’TTTTlLfl oirfl^n IT<TTI<7 TT"f*T gdi^HI^ jiih^Ej 2 ! ^gsfjninWT UTOT'77f : *t• l =l ,id 1 fd»I =1 TsTTTkisI* fT- 

nHfd'JidJifsr-irT q^^gf’sjr feuf^JT ^ft-wr tti^i RThTiURn wiswrg* i wrg g=r 

'iaiS'iT'TTTJTfrd swrar w.^vm ^rqrfrw JwfiEi^rrafwwi oh ^rf-sRi htf i yfcrow g^^TflwteTT^ 

jjo 4 larciTfaiTTR ruth sttot i 3rfifrf3 ; TTT!Tifa wfSrnT Jjrot wTwrf=nrwiTT i torprin .wiiMwsrT 
wtfNr | g hit^t^ i Htra gronrT 5 ^ vra^m ^ vrfsfTwittTTTT i ?tt*t 

ttt nfeiTg i ftraKfwnfirnr^qr ^ Tf^m^’i i j-o go*! ’grrJiT'iprtrpr ^mT^Fmftra ft 
?f ifri«r xjij sfrnra; wtsr air i nn 3 ?ttot ^rariitr wtfira&s T^rqr 

WTPTT 'RTTTTTT (■ ■!*T 'TTTsTrmTT'TtTT’iT Ttlddl I gT" 7 !! " d*-o doyt OOs 'TTT’R'^Kd TOdddHTTTT-Slin'l T HI d ST | try I f-sl'l 
f^T^T^T slTTT t <d ( k o TI TldQi'dlT ,r /T ITw. TsudFT TT'T t K : ( I f a dl M gdi ',oT 4 nOTTsf I ■TT'I gd +4 l^< IJ il M'-l' 

ari^ita =9* ii 


'Ihpdliuw lu\t do< s noi ,i"itv L\,ut'y wait ills edition A Inv 1» ttpi lwulmifs luuo I win 
insoito‘1 liom till" .ilxni -l’l'iiticmi'd MSS .Miintiin^iis lan^ni^n is line 1 is 1=01101 ill> m Llu> VmhandJvto- 
i intdinmu, \ i>iv rnwli inivM with (iii|.u iti i.liom- Tit > wonl i.’aahila, winch occuis utimc, lino r i «l 
tho Ski Ci‘\t tun an .i set uMmiltlin^ luwhut thoioaiu t ti>m\'ln tu4 i m'ju.iiteij, aud touQHpuuiK 
to tliu ititii lMail i i ihmuh ninth is it'-nd l>y tin Dj",unbai is 


11 rmltaii'lliii'ivsf Ji|> ‘ISI 

a f^rrsm 4 '^Fgr »rfc'rogTr?n , Tfiif« nm 1 trirdrfqrKn i *rvnqT&FiT ^Wnt»nnm 
wpte Tigf-irti >?-TM" 5 -gn 9 f Tiiir i UTra^ti n'tTwrnwr Jiitfr*iTfHtjf««rBfT^iRi[f^]+-i-dHiai^dHim 
utiti ^rCTttt ytn tJf'Cr 3 t 8 tt i wtsra n^Tir ww «rr ffn]=TT *tji zv i ?t ^ [> 3 ] gi H i >ti T 

tlFTSTT JTTUT 'T-TTrfHflltlrfT 5 T I -JT! 3 TIf I T’lt^TTHTimWPtl HTfTJTT 'vrfkrt? 9 ^ | JTIFT qTTJTHI 
g^srtTT ^rsnftq- 1 ffiitTg^T wai 1 tiar [fnj^tir 'nT^Jn[nfr]^Tf-r[fti]Tnf^fm 1 tot wt- 

wfrt 1 9vtot«h af=ii>i 1 ESTmTOJrcraars^t ^ 1 


ll> Alt turn" 1 1 tin ii Linmn si lv oik is aiivtluiur ni‘\v I am jjimii" tlio ]i<uticuUi ]uswtnn 
oL tlm K’v,n>aii(j'" l ii'Lti U", so ,is to sliow h\ in i \,iiii]ilc, lum ,lin irnamkma is m tin* luliit ot making 
use 11 I lus j mlno sms \tcoidinn to No 2!so, [i|i 27-.H tlm nLoiy In wlm Ii is 111 elite 1 il a 1 cpoit about 
DpuiCiinilt.i tH.it is hoiiowi“l limn tin l'»i'6'Uv//iit/.os<t (*• Noli 20 ), ii ids as tollowa — 


itrhi^^rrr utRi f-rr^m sns i m tttt9?t tnf^Jfti^ ^t[St] i nfe=n[=fr] 

TTTtlt | tTtTT'lI^ saw fd*rl [IlftlTT^ TIT 'tit I ’I i , tt'-t|t|iT [rTT ] s-TIVT sT--iJ 1| 1T ‘ifel tsjfl | 

TJTTo^st | ^'-11 VTT^t sFs f'6PTTJTI , TTg[ g]ntl | TR R f^JT< 15 sT-Trntl'lTTT-S^T irfqdl TJ^TTT < 9 lC ( l»lll^ftt I 
TTTT JjfTOT 'nffdt itfr^t JTW 5TWTT I TTRT I I ^ 9Tn%TI'lfiTwrfilTrtra 5W3RI [n] | 

tt3t tTRiTiCWitflsTrfs («ftTrr^ ) [ttrit ] tt fTTrfira; i 

J-l'j|[fjr*l3^1^ kitd S_ll| *~-i ROT 4^1 rR[^T]RT II r l II 

7RITW>Tvj[nq]=ltJ0 si||j f% ^fa TnTI TTTl^ I !K^OT qT3TTi%'r 5TTTIT RET TTRW^ITm ^dd-ifi l 4U I d\ 
tJT^TIT4crt|tMTn%pT TOTORKTTTpirrrTrT[o-] «fld9-9J3-qtftqsi|?n TWIST [tot ] I TTJIT fgT Jjt>f}rV% TTfSTTT- 
[ ^ ] I 1 kl'-t. +qtiti idtuf^dtTT i^9)iWtT TT4ld4i^g I 9 1 o,^|^o.st'Ji|H f^tulT«t ITT^TTT^fsI I TTOW mKiaT.ot 

ti?t Tn^fhit snRF[ ] i sfe rtt wri n i d i i ifrsfri jj^th gmraFT j[w 

grT ^insjonsHftTlJlTIqlln I ITT TTTftRfV os.'0-j|ool I'll KH .11 ot^dl tld| | IJTWfsfq TTT^FTTTTRTW 

%ftWyiTITrrq T7WT[ ] =9TTTTt[ ] w[>>]f?[fg])jt I WTfit['9Tf^ ]% HTWFtiT Tint Wl[ <11 jffTWT sftwsft qfRFT 

W T T i wfiuiify rTT aH¥r i wtMtt*[ w ]ttto i 551 ^s}< 9 i gwfraf wft ] nmrrf i lt> 

9 
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fa migrr sttst i fftwmft i mwrlsft mft wfft i g+tiQ rfftrst »jgTTO 3 * «rrro 

gftr flfc qiftw Jjsftiw srrogg 1 to( g )g 11 

+Wi|J1w<h >j%s3rflui(i*ara(?iw^ to <g[ g j^Ts 1 
ftstaroigrfftft ?rt 3>g[ oft ]g JjfTJFT ww gjft^ to 11 t 11 


tot 11 

Jt|'i JJ^f dig '-'1 r.z TOTT g^HdrlTT 

®g[ <nft ]jti[ *n ]m in w <i«ifHl3 1 

is gtesftfiraqftgw «Vsft ww towi 

tt sftTOfcrgTO ire tot g[ ft; ] wig g tow 11 3 11 


gM [w]i*«P **• ^ sfftrftw tot[?? 3 gwg TOTO^ftg grTrorg gi-l 1 -4*h yJi'T W-iTHignPi 

wwr ft[3r]g[g]w «ftg?3wt *#1 i to sflTOrogg 1 ?r[%] wn ?ft j^ TOwqdft - 

[ fif ] jmtftnftftcrr ^^ftTOTOrrogwif iftwT ] g%^=me[ w ]TO|g[ iff ] <fr«n w gi wft tfo 
ntft; 1 g w $rm otto[ jtot ]wTftwTTOJfTTOftTOTTOi[ 51 ]ftw wn wnn i an ' inw<ni|.i i *w[ ^ ]?rt 
aflfil.vjdTW 1 TOt towt waftangro sw TOdi-jUn^IS-* wtot sfaftrowT ftvnw TOrrwrff wg sftgjor 1 
TOhfTOnrftrg% mgtT to wtor% ttwttoi u+^to^+tow TOnqft | Jii« v .F'jr TOfqwfegtrrfaw 
«ii«r-fi^ '■n-pri JuTOWTOTOwnfftiT i^IPi%[ % 1 ftqjiffg^w-ji .-1 j^pircprrif^r rmw gro^TOrfif [ h Jwwnrnr 
Wftwr to 1 to iP^«i gw 1 gwrf m ] srftftror 1 gwrgflrr^JipjwTO ftwgwTOTifrfjr sftgw/ir 1 


Min»n gimsri 

aWTTOrof giqfftgjTO 

ftf*T 'HflSlftl TOT %5T II 3 || 

to[ 51 ]=s gwf ssfftg fftsftrfroft gn 1 

tototto w^nguMnw 11 s 11 

ftwT TOTTO ifsft graft sw[ ]?ftg[ JJ ]j=T 1 

wsftsft ft[ fft ]qft gTsft wrg ;*tsft ftWftft^w 11 5 11 

gwiffgwr ftr g groroj; g u i*fl<(^ 1 

sftfii^^Tsii^TO [ w ] snrog g?r 11 s 11 


«ftjj^gwrgTTO4 H.inai; [ jJrr ] trwRwarf^Ti^m ^ftgwTif tttt 
? wnn^KTOBf?|on ^rot ^rroiTO: 1 urg ^[ wig ]TO w ]& 

>raijfJr>Tig^TO fw ]to ?Mhi frwRfiwnTwfeff rt ]5rai^7r otto? ■Hfiiuuicngwf ^rg ] 1 
w%g tfrfipm jjv.il if laTfe ftgw i««« 1 nwj^ TOrirf ]f?rarfit «h??t 5Tfnft [sic'] 
JTTKITOW l ft Wferat TOTOfa 0 "I TOPIfl I gWTTOT TOTOfTOW JTWf^W | W g SUfTTORTOg wjwi- 
bstr% 1 wwr ]gfw^TO#rwi wfg.TOWTOin 1 tow jj ^ 1 wt wfejjg 1 w 3 ^ gsiN 

Jwhrrowf wu ]w?4it f ig ww f^wf5fuWro 1 tot tot gwt TOTrrSrfg 1 wf^row gwr ng^wroi 

Jrtft w >it[ ft ]tw wi^ grEftwftfg w^g gww nrgww 1 ?row gwf tot Pto i qr qft^[ ]h #3 

*jiftrTO,[ ft ] TOW T wtowt f^g %towtototo wftwT i s ftjjwm ’ g TOrfthr sfftjww snw wiw- 
[ ft ]wftw TOftff m ] mrfthft totWt fft-=ii4di wrft[ wT Jiftng 1 to s to^tto gw" Jironfiiftr wgg 
s ] » g rf l TOT T tii T TTOwrftra TO’ftwggJ 5 ]jwijwftw 5 ^ gw smrwTOigifcj; jj^jtt ««<Jai«i« 1 
rftJj^ftRwrfti 1 


TOWTWW 7 T 7 TT 7 [ ] aftw TOWT %TO I 

gwfft^nrg ^Tsft growig gwg 11 s 11 
wwqTWrftrwT^ ^Tft WT 7 T g^ g 3 ftrrft 1 
TOift jdw g ww gw wrrog u q i\ 
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wflwn ftsrn ^ ]^[ sjjt ] i 

JTtsnfaSTTfcpJT 33 JJffl[ ] ?g ^ ] || ^ |, 

*i5ivrTc^7WTf5i i 

<tra^ ij[ 3 Jirfscr Tr*rn: fan ft'aT^ifg’JT i 

*rra[ *t ] ^r~ rJ . (4 yi ifjtt *nfr[ ] 5 ^ ^ ii $ u 

g^n n ijK^ =a srtrjTwrPT? [ * ] sprftu i 

tr£»^ *fbrwjrgftftf?t wr i snf^sjrnr 11 v>i “it ] i ms ^r^rr ^ i 

In tho last pait ol tho nuia l ive the i jvt m tho MS is m gieut disoulei, because tho injudicious 
copj ist inseitpd m tho wrong oidoi the suplements wlmli stood m tbo margin of tlio ongmal At tho 
< vl ot the work, p 283, the date i of the chief events in Heinacandra's life arc given once again 
Thorp wn load as at tbo end of tlio } nihhumbftami%• 

so fr$n *r^ i 

Those data mnv hr sufficieul to justitj the ibovi-e\pics*od judgment (p 3) as regaida 
Inumaiidana, mil to show th it his (‘(tnim i-> ihsolub Iv woithless us i senuce, o\copt whoio ho has 
made extracts hum maccnssiblt woiks 

J7 Tlio abo\i stati monts .no based upon dolnlod m\litigations wlmb I made in vanous 
luoihties m Wistoni India in the* \ mu ^ 1S7»-187‘) Fust ol all [ hoaid in Raj put ana hom a good 
s mat that sevaal Yibs whose arepiaintuitro I mad" and out of whom oecupiod an important position, 
owid then eviHencv to tho firms of Brahmin widows Latei m 1877 tins was confirmed to mo by 
\ at in in Khod i, who quite ti Uikfy mm< d tho motluis of thoir Chillis and lolatod thiough whom they 
had icOnvfd thorn In 187 l in Xtmdol m Rljputaui l c.imi to know of one rase, in winch a Yati had 
t ikon in an oiph.nird child at tho time ol tho iumnu of 181)8/09 and saved it fium death by starvation 
The bo> who Visited mo with his (hnu w is about eitht ^eiis old it that t'me Ho liad alioady learnt 
puts of tho Hull is anil Ktotras and lpCited tho beginning ol tbo Dasavaikalika Sutia, and also the 
fHi iktim ii i quite nicely 11“ hail not yet had his first condonation A cast where a httlo Jam boy 
was given by his paionts to a monk it thoiequest ot tin Uttoi as a pupil and with the intention of 
m iking him a \st> fame to my know . Ige m 1871 oi 1870 in Smut On clospi acquaintance, neithoi 
tlm Yafis uoi th lijmen in oil mi towns also domed that tho maimei ol ucruiting I lieu lehgious orders 
w is not earned on m iceoid mco with tho ideals of Llnm haciol doctrine, and they confessed that, 
m tho Duhsamfu v or m the K di^uga tliov just lielja 1 thorns* Ivos as bus r they could 

IS About the positimi <1 Kuna'uvatl see K Feibos Has Mali, pp 79-80 especially Note 1 
(Tduyani s nnmigiatiun is n la.li d m the Fi abfimduKintihnaiu, pj> 130-138 and m tho Kttmd'iapalacanta 
pp 07-08 In tho Inst-men turned passage we mid that Uda oi Udax.uui cune fiom Marx'ad to Gujarat 
to puichaso melted butter An uim u induced him to settle m Karnax ati with Ins family Ho acquired 
lrelies thole and when Ire was having the gruundvvoik lor a now house laid with tiles, ho found a great 
trnasuie In consequence thoreoi, lio w is known as “counselloi ' Udajuria, and became famous He had 
a temple tho Udayiinavihaia, bruit m Kanmvati By vanoiis wives he had four sons Vahadadeva 
[Vagbhatd], Ambada [ Amiabliabi], Bolrnda and -Sollaka Tire names of tire last two vary m part 
in the vanoufl MSS Jjnumuidana ie]>eats Mciutungas statements, hut adds that Udayana belonged 
lo the STlmall caste and was appointed as a Mentrin by Siddharaja in Stambhatirtha, 

19 Piohawfhocintnmihu, p 232, and above p 46 

20 The accounts about Devacandra stand at the beginning of the HemcLSuriprabandha 
With the omission of the story of the conversion of Ranfi Yas'obhadia, they read as follows — 
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T*[ zziz jr htt i ttst sjtftt Jftftresrrcn puns i 

WwiHiPn* ijijtspt sitg i -h i ^^iJ-jj?^n : ?ra<Tr!Ti TT'-'iin hpidl uqistft ftqqjt i a»n 

iftaiftt^tg sjjtn* an sfnrcit^T< P<ft[ ft ] Jtrtt i nftqqj nsj^Rjnrassf^TT i wsrft 

i rfrsroftr^ftq? [ 51 ] 1 snn^ftrjnftcnmrgfen^ W T P ' ;n<ni<uift^dii - 

[ *rr Jsyvnmni 

T1]q jioition of lki.|iis\ kliai < ■ iia)iati\c immeilialeH tollowing is given ab(no m Nolo 1*5 
In the Kuniiirapdlacui ilia, pp 25(1 JmnmaivDna lepoals tHo Moiy told In- llii ]as pkliai a Tile 
|''s llmm K leads, p 2" line 2 tftfeiijoi twttinifiT *frratjq«ft fftirimft *n»rrft5Twi ^zq^gV urg i 

Tho Roues of teachers is gnen ns Mlows - nnj Jtrjstqft I SiTigqfthqjfr I TTiq? sffttJSiisjgfir II 

lagadais the old Inin" and si ill us t d tod.o,, ol the Eistnn put ul TCndi Huuaumdias own 
statement is giten aboie, on ji 10 and m Not ho As leg,aids Povasiuis si'll lunut about Dot acaudia’it 
tf'iiitMdthucai tta, « e ubmi Xoti 1 jingo 00 

21 1 itibHiidhiicitihhilttYU pji 230 1 Hornleandia wished to loam thosociotol milking gold, 
hocause Kumainjiala, hko othei foiuidois ofoi.is intended to ji,i\ oh tli<» debts ol the woild see also 
]iage 10 De\ icandill s name is nol meutioned in (In to\i. sonpb, tie* pinasi Tloin uandras CIui u, 
off ui s 

22 Tho most imjioieont \eises of tin Fiu,bl:i\’hiLir,ii ilia about tie \euis which llaineaudia 
had spent at school, i ead as follow t 

^tnsirxunaitrr-B^lSariUjff^TTttT I 
mftt$T’WfraiRejr[ ] >t4P’t[ fts ]tT3- i| » i5 |i 
Jtvrrw jJTgftjjg qfftpftfaaa [ foatjj ] , 

jq[ It ]lH!s=s[ TtTTm ] tj[ fr ]rqrtnrqftrft II io II 
’tfuf Iftctr qft atm 5HTiq[3i Jgmftiftr i 
3WP£sf gqj[ uijjJ strarqrf ] irt ftft[ ft JwftTrt q_] n j/ u 
nn ftsTWattn-I^TI s-hop[ stt js'htl I 
5fft[ ft ] Tftfftftfft inf ^ ]=r?,sfrftftnjuiT i 

st ]ftt=iftgsrFj?tT[ rrr jajiqspp- [ m ] u s, ^ 
tTstljha fttl PS e,tflsr[ eft ] tftfft £ oft ft J St jqft 1 
TJofiTtrrrf tt Taft jTur/rirTftirtr u o s M 

ftiltasgraiet hSs| o ft-ift | 

5®** JqftTWHt [ 5T® ]ft?l[ gt Jsft^Tfra [ q ] |, o 4 |, 

ft]ftnrrfainnstTftrng i 
tftftT=J=Tgxw gtftRJttftrqiiH [ m ] n n 
Tafft ii 

ft 1 esse -vs ,a.;e. leiji+.fth. t itnt | 

5,*H-S'4ng[ ] sTlnsliw fttjinfttipi ft II || 

^ =3 g[ g ]H ! 

tRi ’grft^JTTrtrTft^t u 5 -1 n 

M a hi ft [ «ft ] ufth 1 [ ] =5 ^ppirrrTfi q-rqrfl | 

Os 1 1 ft^Tsnftf (?) 11 u 

TO1 walTHuVl ^ I 

^ (?) W!tt ] ]qts 11 11 



The story of the jouinny in omittod because tlio ma|Oi ity ol the vrsos aie veiy badly damaged 
It is in verses 38-46 Meiutunga makes his account much bhortoi The end of the passage, as given 
above, in Note 15, reads - 


=ij M8gNiai uTTv>fagfg ^u~lniwHtiw(^ ngruTt IrravjT 

-jm g^'^sinr 4T^fa<F«lyi'2r-tf5iT ra r'ift h d,R^fSr^F. i iffa 

rr&fr arnrspjft errand ^rRrg^'c^ura; n 


Thuefmo MmuUiugi does not know the second name Somnemdia Him asseition that 
IMatana lelatod the stray ol Honiara, oh a • ymitli to King Kuinarspiil i contnns a seuous auaohionism 
ts lid c, au.i irimugi itnl to tlii|ai it in tin \ il 1 mi i-8_,m\at 1 ! j(), Hildas lviunniapnl i uscoiu ei tie 
thionemthe Viknim veil 1100, and is supposed tn lui Miyn 1 sraoiil w.us bcfoie this conveisation 
i iok plucv, I’d i\ .I’i'i couM m»t ]) i\ c* still Uvn ali\ « 


Jmnin mdaui, Anm Co t > 11, hn. 12 u,. |<> p In h i< " in]ioi(s a good deal, hut meiely 
ilismd stoin-s abono Ihmicandras .ppienuiesh.p-tim- He i.lit, ,, <pp 11-421 that Somadeva leceived 
ih i n, inn llemar until hei.uise , t the h, ginning of his 'ippionuu-ship, ho transmuted coal into gold 
(U'Vlrt) it tile hnu-e ol » S'lestlim nameil Dliun Then ho ionti idiots himself oil p 3d, where he 
agues m tile mm with Ju /' „/,/mi',t/uicu, ih.i Tlnn insti id of one |omnev «>i Somadovasand one 
■I ] mi il mu i) 11 } p 11 it nm, I), Spi iks oi two The lirst|oiuney was to lie to Kas'mir, and the socoild 
to the (! mill land iinompun „J a Deu-mli i and ol tint hinous ceuiinudatyi Maluyugiu On the fust 
tiu asion tli," god, 1, ss >Su ts\ ill ippoais md oujjie sicoinl b asanadeiata finally wo hear that a 
nil reliant named Dliinul.i lud llv liomrni ol m Ai.iijn giien to Souiado. i in the Vikiama yoai HOG 
with the (onsent ol Ins Cm,i ami ul the SHughi The dat, nccuis thiee times in Jinamandana, is the 
-am i ’eh time md igu s inti, that ol the sin ail\-mentioned ielse ol tlio PidbhcU'itLacd'f'it/U, if a so 
1 Ih mil u L 11, liijunLin* Uu ^’Onh/U ISHps.j j, |( 


1 i Ah hi mm udunuiiu 1 I 


JT€tt?tWlf-Tfl II <1 II 

n^-rn-ngHnr^atMnifknpf srPmr i gwrnrrcM •d'TTi.iwfrfri'T 11 

."} p,/‘bl. -W 1-7 '• 


af|iftjRT 3 IT[ IT ] T ~IT^ 4 , 

^3TrR7=TTTT sftiT?rnf®Si[ 4 ] II 5 <t H 

tftPi7[ *y ] •js-iiTq' u-H'nfa^rr tt[ =s ]<=t i 

15 ] dt-^u iTJinr&'TnrfhijiTii. 11 s'a 11 
wrs-T fiia[ ITT j^TiRir urf ira ]snrrspna[ <r ] i 
fuf-TIT ofirgHf ST ]=W UP-Tlaf k[ g ]l r ’7'T II U, II 
^RTT JPR fa? (TfpTTTTrTTnf|,7Tt | 

fViirsn fbi enf hr; ] gj=Trbdtifm[ 3T ] i?w 11 5 a 11 

?5=%fa Tprih Hir erfinp? g'dbar 1 

JT'-TTli if SHTtsWiniTsiT USOI ! -m 11 U II 
u ] <raf 3% 7i*aiF< n[ ?r ptira 1 
smi=?sTf?T TisjT irarerarnjft nirt 11 11 

3T55T^T few IT.if fa farar HT^r[ 5,3 ]jpr®qrg I 

g ni-au nr w 3 t[ ^ Tg ii-so 11 

?rst rfl^Usi-stfb 1 
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?rsn i 


■ far I 


V?3T TOrrf?{jfrR u ii«W |J ii— 

Hrp^f sntcff fasjfbu n »3 11 

sTOfnfeijfsra fff [ ]^wlWTT i 
sriasisu-fHidf ^ w^r 5=r 3* n u 


Verso 72 has been given, after comparison with tho Pi ibnndhacinta/ti'tm, as also with the 
other work mentioned below (Note 31) AH the sources available to mo give in tho fourth Pnda 

In spite ot this, howovei, only ^ilrfh can be conect 


The above narrative of the fust mooting of Ilemacandra with Siddhaioja is also found in the 
Kv-mUrapalacarda Theie, howovei, the veiso which is supposed to have been vvntteu by him (p 36, 
lines 9-11), runs - 

-i ^ph[ fist ]<isi '3 a ^=fi 

wsf mrofcnrapf i 

5*ff[ <Hr ]jtciu3tth. 

<1 [ % ] fWi vralier vjjjfn n 

The divergent form proves that Jmamandan.i has used motlwi soluce 


25. P>abandltacmtama.nl, ]> lit 


26 The KumdiapCiltuaiiia gives the following anecdotes immediately aftei 
(11 Jlomacnndio declares the doctiinos ol all sects to be equally saving j■]■ lb-‘1S 
mentions the qualities of a man who is worthy ipCdui) of pious gilts pp JS-'l') 
mentions to the King in Siddliapm the diticroncc botvvoen Mahadov v mid the Jina pp 
pious foundations of Jayasimha 


the Inst meeting 
(2) 1 Inmacandi a 
(1) Hemacmdra 
"9-40, (4) Some 


As regards the data, varying in tune of the oihoi smucei couce’iimg these stones, see pp 21 f 
27 Colebrooke ilftsi A’sscii/s II, p 275, od Cowell, vvlieio it is also shown that Vas'ov uman 
juobably ascended the tluone only in the year V >S 1100 The contiadictoiv statement in the 
KirUJMV.Tn.iidi 11,32, accoiding to vv Inch the pnueeol 51 ilv/L, Xu aval man, who was doleatod by 
Jayasimha, was Vas'ov at mail’s pi educes-, n, rmv he left without any consider ition Foi Vas'ov u man 
is distinctly mentioned in the D‘ ,/d s '/a, and one may certainly tv list, that Ilemacandra Knew tho 

name of the lung who was dofeated by Ins lonl 


28 According to Forbes exuacts hom the Dcyiix'i ai/aLan/a (Indian, Antiquan/, vol IV. 
pp 2G6 f ), Jayasimha did tho follow mg deeds nftei lusiotuin fiom Miilva (1) II,. lom lined for a 
time m Siddhapura-S risthala, and had the Kudin Mila temple, oi piopcily speaking the ltudia- 
mahalay'a templo restored, and had a temple of Mahavim limit, (2> he made n pilgrimage to Somnuth- 
pattan and Girntir, (3)Atteihis return to Auhilvnd, ho hail tlie Sahasrahugi-lako dug, and caused 
many other gardens to be laid out As ffemacandia in other places whole we can control him, gives 
events in their proper order, we may trust him hero too If vve do this, thou it goes without saying 
that Jayasimha must have leignod for a number of yoars aftei lus return from Malta, and that this 
event could not have taken place latoi than tho Vikrama yuai 1194 

29 Prabandhacmtamam pp 161-171 

30 Tho verse is quoted by Klatt, Indian Antiquary, vol XI, p 254, Note 54 The Prabhd- 
valacaritra does not mention directly Hemacandra's presence at the disputation However, it hints 
at this, by giving a verse which Homncandra is supposod to hav e composed in honour of the victory 
of the S votambaras "We read in XXI, 253-54 — 
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:rg sftgig ^n^nyaffi n ^ n 
5T!i! ft i 

'rft 1 am jgr^[ ] sn^w; t 

$tra ■mu-jit 377^- h ?>-,» h 

Tho voiso looks us though it weio written to illustiuto tho use of tho Conditional 
infoims me that it if not to bn found 111 the Commentary to tho Ginmnmi 

31 PiabhdiaUuoulm \IT, 7-1-111 


Si"-lrid(5d+tvft!iy*d+.!l f?r^vt[ 4j; ]% | 
3 ^ 3 TT^ rrrar ]% etsmgjsrag 11 us 11 
ft^Hftft trrnit rant! ^ ra fcw i MH i 

Til j|s J sI'-fiyJT ft?r£ ^ ] tl*-tliyydd'l l| 1SH II 

3 tnt[ rrt ] ft jnsranffrit ft^fiRnhif&t 1 

5 t«.<ii<Af iftdiiimijnyifiii finlit 11 11 


PdPt' J -Ul 1 -rtfi-in 7 T ^ 4 ) 47 TTft 47 I 

w[ at JwijftfT'-'rpH^ni'TigftwTrfq II »« II 

P-ihr[ % ] dldh[ 4 n 5 4 rf ]<(ft' 451 hyilnd|th«| V | || is 4 || 

gyiatra q aa ft a r gr ft ft 1 

ftfH; 4>ft 9T4 mfer aft ftfcfa ( * ) jjtSft 11 c o [ ««t ] 

rrit *r*gy ftwt flairs straftraai 1 

wrursm 7 ijrrHm*ra 4 mf 3 [ ] 11 41 [ 4o ] 

n^-j^'iiRi^sjiy PinWiTd-Hdipm 1 

<r?w *re*t 7 * ftm ranra * sg 11 4=> [ 47 ] 
rrftmJi ngaW vf *r Jaftfag 4 W 1 T* i 
^smr[ ft ] fra ftraft wsuraif m ]arftt arc^ft u 4^ [ 43 ] 
<nftift[ % ^t 4 i 3 fft@rsrag fta 1 

II 4 V || 


a( ) 5 tt tw aa irarft yra =a gfraraaif ] 1 
ftWi+it+xw gm sarwn frag 11 «» [ 4« ] 

( aa ) amtg a ft^tfe 47 [ f ] 9 nwr^[ tf 11 e\ [ «h ] 

44 *4H>< u IMHt 4#f% TjHsdft ^ I 
ftn «frvmdl^«ft-+t?r graftisn wag 11 <» [ «i ] 
strarfrag +i4*fwV<' | ' H|, ft "BWTgft [ a ] 1 

TjgHlJ t aWT *H* 4 g 41^41751 MO«l^ II 4 4 f <i» ] 

5ft ywWKditt 1 ^ fra$r( *sj )on^a gaft 1 
rrwTgjwg'ifft wrft^araora 11 [ 44 ] 

smitragt ?ra snaft gam 1 
*r[ 4i ] apn ftftn[ ra ]*$ 313 '•'’*•'«« " '• [ 44 ] 

jTOTftsrgyrat fira. 3 *^ 3 ftstrftei[ at ] 4457 g ftrt 1 

jth srereftra tft%jrafg ftrciwrc [ frairar ] im [ s« ] 


Kielhorn 
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Igfo cT WU %cr% I 

[ ?rcr4 ] ^rar[ 5 tt ] i)<.4)=i5'i [ it ] *r ] n t* [ ] 

tttt zp&rz ?ng Tr^m inTTftTTf^Tescig [ sn hith ] i 

it ]gat^n[ ?n ]^rf«[ fas u <u [ •*■’ ] 

3tf%TTSJlT STT5 %■[ ^ J^tHTTioffn [ ITRTT ] l 

g , 4n*'5«^4ia^+l§;t , iRrll II [<?.?. ] 

n#[ ir ] ft^prmng ^TTOTiT foiifanf ttu; ] i 

[ TV ] JPTt %TT 3 ^- [ iff ]rtT-RTm?IJ; n ] 

5?rr$<rcr ^tr 1 ^^ ^gerrferiT i 

3^rr^ nlstr ( ^ ) [ ht^ ] jrtst $?fr n «u [ v* ] 

:fn;'T’"^-ri cqi+< JlM.-i+^ | 

srrei -3?*[ 5 ]^ =tt «TrafrP-i.fi<- j -i^^nn n «.» [ »5 ] 

£rfa3ifqi7y^ra^*rrag 3 in%’r[ *r ]g 1 

^IT3’IRFI 5 IT[ ^It ]^cT <J|f^i[ f!-T^rT ]« I^Jd iM«ig I) ° -i [ <?, $ ] 

^wjjfrmq =nTmT^i5rapTgTTr[ *p?rg ] 1 

Wife cTqr uEi ll C t g fisTTCTT [ TTg ] || °, f [ o ^ J 

fsftrfaritq^ II 

arnft £«>!,■,«*,ft. it % mwiM 1 

Slig'n tT+cTiTTfiT 'TITd d -T '•’. ■rl IM <fc^ ( ^ ) II Itio [ ] 

sriNlft n[ *3 ] af,jfrT^r 1 

•rdwiinRid 3wrfs*ri%; [ fecfe Jtjitfr 11 3 o j [ 3 o » ] 

«ftg^Msi^%TFr^5r[ ]tjttth 1 

d«M«M[ IT ] HITPq tildl^ »<sta [ ^ ]$[ 35 ] IM o ? [ 3 a 5 ] 

hm-i'-+ ==j -MdM #4 t[ % ]feir^^n i 

'rarf^>[ if ] ^ V i ]ll3o^[3o^j 

gnm II 

5?[ aijs ]g(t%a #if5oiifaTT ^r i 
=cidvt|^ [ Trifarr ] ttstj yw^ri-.-idi [ s7n ] il i°s [ s o ^ ] 
TRn%ni*Rj%a h^i^Utt ?t[ t Jaa i 

cfm^^iaip [ *-idig^a ■TtT^’ ] ^pPfTPTT -'i T'dd g l| |o^ [ 3 o ] 

M d R*' J M "-d *d<5-3'«l ld*l1 I 

y^'*il^ , ifr4(s^R.t|(jiiiig«*ii;'iiiTg ii 3 ® ^ [ 5o ,j i] 

Rr^+*i H 

3T|f-tTjr-^ fR '4 913-^7-^111 I 

•H5KIRg^5tTS[ g ] ^^ ^ 3TTcT% II 1 o» [ ] 



TUfiTK 5 i)j;i{ +iRd-^[% ]fe-d'iig ^ ii jo« [ s «9 ] 

^( ^ )^5l I 

^T^TT^iT^rsTr^cTT H'--^ n || |o<| ^ 3o^J 

firf ffr j?&«f ^Kisltr ^rrir it wd+.’)%#; i 

?, ]KJTT5rf^’8%5tg ?mj s*n[ ]5TTim gj;rq_ n 330 [ 3 »^ ] 
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^ 775 ^ ii 

anfr n W [ ar^in ^ ] Sr^tmt ^m+mi ^ thnifa[. ] i 
srnffacT ^i)-^ui ?sft[ ?*ft irr^rra; 11 m [ n« ] 

‘Jci'H-a ITcT[ a ] 5ITO efl8svl?l MRin^ I 

?rat ^rreg %>u ii i i ? [ s 11 ] 

^T^lc^l *il* i-jivM^ I 

aTHS^T^^^f UIT'^ ]TT Slrtlfir^^lj; 111 11 [ 1 S 3 ] 

JTJpl eVWItH ^TtTtRTPfrr^T "? I 

srrera: =ttw( s; )[ ^ ]g ^]af<niMi«[n^] 

Stftinlw tT st rh^n^i-MT Tun | 

TT3T ^ cRt 51 ) =F3^I Wifi 80, II 'i 5 u [ '11 J ] 

Pl^H^ll 3T3 IJTT^I ^ 1 

gisTR^r^a ^ Ji<n%5t tftfeirt [ <n ]ii <^[>n] 

Aftor Verse 7fi theioism the MS apail.nl 78, mid allei tho figuie 78 thoie is 79 I do not 
think that anything has boon dio]ippd out Theettond halt oi Wise 81 is I, It out, hooausa it is ho 
mutilated in tho MS that no sense comes, outuiit The miuaik in Wise 9 5 that the Bci'ants ol 
Saiasvatl sent UtsaUapandita, is probably to lx liitm jiiot.-nl as meaning that tins man was among 
Jayasimha’s ninlias&adois, and that ho was vnt homo J^m accoidmg to the VxtlhhiimkiKviilui 
XXI Hi Vtsaha wan alieidy piesent at Peiasui's and Kmmidauindi is dispute, m Vihrama year 1181 
as a pciislides' iu »a Thcroloio lie could not have come to Anlnhfid at tins time which is mucli latei. 

82 Vrahaivlhaiuit^miiiv, pp I14-lll>, pp 117-1-18, at the did ot tho narralivo Morutunga 
gives tho first versa ot tlio PraaaUi Cuinpaio also Kumduqiitlumnhi, pp 11- 12 

3‘3 For the restoiatiun of the 35 verses which gloi dy thn lust s, venf'aulukja kings, 1 luvoused, 
in addition to A Wcbei s mtoiuiation m the KuUifor/ <h i Piifaiit’i iSuns/i it-mtil Puiliif-IIrnul'trhi ifien » 
\ol II, 1st soction, pp 211 220-21, 210-dl, 217 212-41, the inioinntion in T’eteison’s Thvi! Rcjvnt and 
in I’lschol’s edition of the P»(tl rit-Oiw" mot iL, I pp \ I[ p 57, 08-') 1 ), 129, as well as a Collation o£ tlia 
Horn hay MSS lor the first 28 vnrsos, winch my tuend Kielliom kindly kit with mo Tho variants of 
them, mostly viry valuatlo, are designated 'll’ 


<TPg 5 ( WPtt ftt ) I 

Sift'S tftl 11 F* tjlt, ft!Tlli 8 |[i)|li , b| I 

<m 1 ( w** ) i 



< ^X(* t 3S , 0 l 

»Tilike <4 ^7lol q | 

tt ii ^ n 


v ( ) i 

WJRTWgt^TtTWrr^fvta I 


10 


’s ■a ftnxs gt%tr« n « n 
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* ( 5, 3Pl) i 

snftfft % jti snicr i 
eft stftsi 't'ftq jj^irnweiTfa u h ii 
«rr? $ < srgf *r ) i 

sjqft 5 tt# H^f^rrtJRnTJrq_ i 
3J5^TTjT^5 ?ft%3 It It I) 
qr^ » («t35w) I ^ 

^rnnfiWTTTTt ftraft ft mft»pi i 
'J’-H'jrf'-ctT ^qtftrifTolftg ft It 'S || 

qr^ ^ ( TTsnfft y i 


- s 

Tojfiliq *4^1 ' c Jtr l ' > As VTt^TF g I 

srahrqg ftft3*TT*33mft 

qfftnsnr ^wrift it & >t 

'TTT <<. ( «rgi|*T ) i 

stft^stn «fq fft? ftfttpjrti i 
=q w sr»iyus<iy« srmqftrpqvi spjtt ii <t n 
qr? to ( aigirw ) i 

oimsfiimseT irrrq q^Trfft rmir i 

a U Y-tq ^rftift37rrq?5qq?t; u 5 o ii 

'IK 55 ( 3tg^*0 i 

^ qm^ftY * k I 

qr^ ^ ( «35H> I 

iidi^rm>i qftfft niwtnjhqqtirqg | 
ftg^tgiqqarKi q ftft q f%^r fftqn n 5 ^ n 
) 1 

3Pqg f^nJiftfs^q ift ' for qg 1 

a^S ftqwra; gftofqTgg iftqgqf^ || u 
qr* 9a (**31*0 i 


3r?r &&i'k ^Rr^*5r if ^ u 

qr? ?^ ( atggw ) 1 

®pn =5 fftsgrra ^ i ftfSst gfft jft’Tft 1 

'gft Tfrrvrmrq^TqT » sh ii 
Tig 9$ ( ^qqnfft ) 1 


l. qifY MSS 
q So according to K 

9. Probably the last Pada stood originally after tha first one 
v. So aoeordmg to tha MS. of Elpb. Coll. ( K ) 
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^ftrr iih It 

tt^ i a ( an^r'r ) i 

smfjrcjij'j-^ g^TfTmf^TT^er^ 1 ( 

TPJtBT^Jjrft sfnror 35°T g^l 5r#T || ?\s II 

fR- u ( wggw ) J 

iTf.'TTTTTrft; TR^V I 

firaOTH <r?f 1 rsrlTprRT^T' vm ii i c ii 

vt ( 3tg?*r > i 

tTrsurr^Fra:’ ^rr^j ftnfhd 1 i 

V7PHPT 'JUT-TT -TFNT^sn II 5 ® II 

<JT= r 3 o ( 5TTT?vRr^rf^T ) | 

spur wrfji*?TT 7 !^^'-f: 3 i.i -.mm •■tut fur 
f.is Prrfftra giTi'i wt J,T'r i 

Mrc-rsrsrwumtt^rv sTsrosnrfaTH. 

>fHrr mp^r^rPr^ w ’zvz^> RsfTFTSrfV^ ri » o n 
«rr? =-i ( ^rsrf f ) i 
iit&^KnriysrnT'sm 

^TT *T fa fal^nl ’ Wfas I 
TOT?T7T'Tr it -Tfi rnr'enn i 

eiTJir’^n^tftw rPt'Trffngr 11 3 9 11 
>n^ = 3 ( fa-TTOTirr ) 1 

^t t^T srfHsrfagjit 

-ipn^-r* r? wSt ^ ^j r- rfu^ I 

ivt? TTrar^r f^^rfirSr fa^^n 1 

^trii ^rnffaRT Ft=?fa iw 11 =5 11 

tt? = ^ ( fafafar ) 1 

irTPiiwn; jftw^rftrrsFj^r fafl ti-ih i 
vr-fi-iisiniT gfajpmro frfaTTPj; i 
jjii^ J i lr-' , -nT?T 7 '' ■n-JT=fM-'‘^77T 

^irff ; TRTT'T^Tt ptprrfa rr fa fM'S’lTli 1 II ^ || 
<nr ( s n n iliov" >’i>|i> 24 ) i 

TTT ( argfw ) I 

pr££T^U far fat Ffa'SirPtfil tnfau I 
JTSTlfa 7T7 ffai^ TO II R'* II 

tt? ^ ^ ( N'M-^rfd^i ) i 

*i fz\ 

arma^ fairft rrfgro i 

"M ***, rtirZ H 

sffa^Tffir *nr ii ^ ^ ii 


f, Cf according to K 
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m ) i 




5Ti=nci=<N/=lH wwqfefl ^ld | 

sr^rfer qf^TR vm v Tr»»mfH it a a it 


qrt ( *nterfi' ) i 

f^rfcT^TT ^fl < v3 rj a $t 

ft^fSp^q^rarfir %?r rRiflr^T i 
ftgd qRfefljJr 

qftoTfrn%fl7^ creffa u n 


T7? qo. ( STlf^f^Btfew ) I 

t T'T q! h u - rj 'ij'‘ Tv-Ti^t' 7^j-r i Jd'' T firsrf=rq 

EBtd diT^PRI fqRT r> TTjir^rm *TW I 

irr^rr eTrior surfer rvtpt 

arpnafr rtoo=^ ^ nocRq&qflsiftjj 11 n 

CTR ( .oferfmai ) I 

^RT<rTTO«T VR^jRI I 
snr fsRtit gaFmfrc 
WT *T *t<T * l-dRtlddrfd l| \o II 
qr? (‘qir-iwfrf-i'rfad ) i 

3>q KHlfelMdrrfr d% qrrfRJJ^Prff 

Ra^TTdferPi ftjPft-Wwfe>nT I 

ai*TRTT qRTTvq VT|d pp^ViTqJ f Td SfpT 

rr Tr^qrr^rqrfq jirsr srrftrr » ^ 5 11 


qrr 3 q ( ) 1 

■<H I I f|rrFTWT i ^Tg?- 

-1 f :J. fed f 1 VTT ^.T h q i , \ '. •> Z | 
j-ifjj^rnr =fd f^rrrft^ftw- 

T>r^jR Sjfd^rj+q ji'd.Nd'7 || ^5 || 

d ^-1 HH'HlH STd^qdiH- 

fewunft aftfdqffdraf^^R. 1 

*1 RawT*Tf^rT*rqr 5 dwn 

ssfrT'RR’a aw ftsr sq^fe 11 11 

fTRTiFrnq =33?sjrjirajqRR; 

feRtTgR ^ ajq 1 t 



WTCWRT7 *T II « 

^ailId faRdd r | tr fd!^| u 11 - 



quarra^Tt -ifem fafaRr ssTvarai 


5T*srgwrasrfire gPiii+M*^ 11 y* 11 
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I ip King, &u Mutatap, in victorious, who, establishing ilia oblation, is like Hari, who 

ciamat ai ( ) >¥110, endowed with tliroe ( loyal) powers (5n%), is like the Bearer 

o mu i a accompanied by ( the goddess ) Tns'akti, — who, the ittugo of Kamaln, is hko Biahman 
whose Iluaiie is lotus ( KunuUa ) 


Xote Tim tlnee poweis til the king onginito Irom lus m.i|i* 3 ty, energy and incantation 
Asiegirds tin goddess fiisalti we Ann edit Orf Lat p V) The thud Mnnlii used in thaversa 
is nheady found m Alul.uajas gib, ol land, sen Ioilum Aniiqiwy, vo) VI, p 191 

- Ihiml with augoi .is d tluough lenwinhemu; the abduitum id thn GtipJs, his wives in an 
oaihoi life, Sjl Muiaui,I, ( ,1 -i inclination ol ) 1 ’ll! uvflt.1 ina, 1 f 11 Li] the lj.Hlgiity AbhiriiF 


Note 

pp 71.-77 ) (I 
The KtUi lmd 

KAiU'ynl/untt, 


h!ulUej.i lulled, .i' n desuihitl m tin Di'ydaiaijti (Indutn Antiqwiy, vol IV, 
i ih nipn, the Ablma king ol South, who «#s all ge<] to be an incarnation of Nmakiisuia 
I '■toll n.i lot of hhijilniil saas whom Kmnn letasid mid named, sec II H Wilsonl 
vul V, vi* S7-02, 101 tod F E Hull ) 


1 Sil Mulaihiu 1ms cioaiel hoinliii Lmo a new l\pe cl an ocean which pioluliils entiy 
to ih< i i\ oi s ol n now n ol hi t t>ni mu. i 


l As ihe |uk,J, iiileiUmed themselves on the battlefield with the pmices killed by S'li 
Mulini|ii, i veil so i lid the Apsuiasusm ht.ivon tluough passionate physical embraces, tluough hail- 
pulling, tin (ini'll kissing the lotus-liu, ( and 1 tluough inflicting wounds by nails 

Vote 'I lie 1 is! woids dcscnbp, in relation to the Aptaiasos, the bfihya wnbhoga as presented 
li ihe K'niii/tddia 


r > Do not leave ilia lonst n pi mies, thinking ‘the l.uny season has set in 1 ’ Does not 
1 C him i lion—tin- gi“U king H\'ihi.l|i ' 

Not' 'Hie panics who ihhatid 1 >v Mulaidp hud Hod into tho foiust, might think that 
the dangei was nui on iccount ol the impossibility oi imhtiij opointions dm mg the rainy season. 
They wen* hnwovei, to lealisi tint Mulu<i|a’s hou-like mingy would enable him to find them out 

C It is hei 1 1 m the Sfn-ti i tli he Mula-nvi is tin loot ol evil And yet what a wonder 
that now the fllefo-king is pin,sod in the tlneo woilds ' 

Not, The conjunction ol the mm with the Hula spoils dostiuction, as suiely this moon-house, 
whose pinteeling ded\ is Nnru, woilcs onlj evil 

7 The pnncos, who me du-wned m the watm ol Mulnui|as swords, aio soen emelgmg in tha 
floods ol tho heavenly (jangli 

8 The mm of Sri Mnlniu|.i, on which tlufl sword sparkles, pubsesses the beauty oi the poak 
oi tho eastern mountain, on winch tin moonlight sluncs It doforms tho face oi tho enemies, ( as this 
defoims ) the day-Iotnsos 

9 TTio gum spniks of tho flic of tho stiength ol the king Cumunda are, although not 
handled foi a long time, bull unbonrablo to enomy-princes 

Note I thmk this moans oven though Cumunda, las been dead for a long timo th 0 memory 
of lus powei is still painful to his enemies. 

10 An unbearable boat ( ol power) was that of the king Srimad Vallabha, whan it 
attacked the enemy-kings, it caused ( them ) a long sleep ( of death ) 
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11 who among (he touts of the oaith, like the VdloLhilyaa, has not piaisod the ieot of the 
sun-like king Duilaliha, while sallowing (‘) Vloio the hittoi 9 

Koto The kings are compared to tho Ydh’l.hil i/uc moidei to suggest that they, like the 
kttoi, are as dwarfs compelled with Piuhhha The ciniugation of f«f- 'ircordiug to tho sixth class 
does not agiee with the lule gnon by Fomin In Hem icanthas Dliatib/inrdyniui also, the veib is 
not found amongst those of the sixth class Lulurflihih is probably cutler a suihal prim loi lufii'idblnh, 
or pise Hemapandr.i has made himself guilty of a Fiaknticisui 

12 01 a novel type n as thp sun of m,t|csty of fllrd.n ija s othpjmg loi it dins not lolerale 
tho beauty ol the day-lotuses, ( viz ) tlip Wes of the women ol lus cneimt"- 

Kote Blnmn I is probably meant by the ollspnng ol Muhin),r 

13 King lihlm-L became the husband ot the e.n th is in making the Kuiiial emjiiie loose, he 
loosened liei hau-locks (kvnlnhi J, is m Mippiossing the Madh\ ades a lie pi eased the middle poition 
(niadhyit'lpiu) ol hei body, ( uidl is m spintmg m the Imd ol Aligns lie eii|ov.sl lie' body (ii'irjtt) 

Kote These Mctones ol lung Blmni lie not mentioned m the ]>i yus'/ai/nl.T/ i/,i , hence 
tJiey may be poetic fictions nnonted lot the sake ol intiodutiiig (iguies id spi. r li 

14 The dust which the amp of S'ii Bluma l.used men ised the w ivi-dt ips on the im ‘heads 
ol tho enemy kings o whut a wondoi 

15 S’ii Blilm.i has non leeast the M.iliilbhaiam iiiismuch <is lie li ,s non K mm indfalso) 
Rmdhurfi|» who was hard to he cowjucied in a Imttle 

Kote Aecordiug to the i >/nLh </,i P.hum I d.leitel Klim the 1 mg nl Cedi oi 

Datiala, and Hammuk.i the pi nice nt Sindh Iinlnn Aittirjivm), \ol 1\ pp lit, 212 1'luma ol 
the epic often conquered Kama MuluSihuoin \ 11 1R1 111 1 ‘JO Tlowerei th Intel vn 1 died 
by Ariuna M«U"bhd‘i ata VIII, St Thor pic. Nmdliu pniic, J.yidutlia ilsowis kill, l hj Aipim 
Miihubhriiota VII, 146 

1C Sii Bhimadera whose aim oonqtteied the king- who were li ud p, In fought against 
( ), and who took tubule, ( qir ) horn the G“di pimm e mil (the Blmnv, whoso aim, 

concpieied Iluiyodhana and who soiz< 1 tin hands (^) of tho C< di prune and who has come down 
in order to far our again the Moon tace 

Kote The Caulukyas oi Sohnkis nt Anluhiid h,dong, d to tin Muon rar, see below ursc 
33 and tho Di yas'nnytikilt ye, jii'suvi and the Punhn-is wi n* also tho de-nctidrnts ot Pant 

17 Victorious is S'rl Kama who did not mind tho stinngth of tlni ‘god with the five ,nrows’, 
who generated wondol in the minds of best in, il, whose foim posse-,v>l bright sploudoui and who, 
therefore, is like Kama wdio did not liniid the sltong ( heioiis ) with lire auows who genoiatod wonder 
m the heart of Puiuhottamn w hose form posviseed lovely splendour 

Note In tho RataomaU (Join Bn fir B A S, rot IX, p 37 t we mad "Tin, (Bhima's) 
son Kama was of lair complexion ” The beaut) of the ham ol the epn Kama i.sdnscnbed m the 
Miihdbhamla, VIII, 61, 60-01 Puriisottaina or Kimui was Aiiumrs cliarmtcei m the fight against 
Kama "Tho five stiong-ot-the-arrow ' am tlve tue sons of P lu ,d„ The assoition that king Kama 
despised tho power ot the Lovo-god is probably an unjustified piece ol flnttoij U1 the JlutrumMn 

loc cd , we read of him " He was lustful 

18, (a) Without making a long stop m a camp, without interrupting the wmd-hko speed 
of the march, Siddharaja attained tho capacity to ontei the city ot the euems 

(b) Without much perseverance m tho ascetic pastures, without interrupting the 
movement of respiration, Sidclhara]a attained the poivei of entering the body of other bemgs. 
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Nolo Tho verso has a double meaning On tho one hand, Siddhaiaja is described as a 
fortunate con<[iiom with particuki reference to tho conquest ot U|]iun huium Antigwiry, vol IV, 
p 2S6 Ho is complimented, on the other hand, upon, having attained ono of tile goals of Yoga 
without following tho ascetic practices Tho p<nu J pvi , iip>(LM8 it w described ill detail by Hemacandra 
m the Tbqo,t'iXsfm V, 264-272 The second meaning of ablultm pavanlm rjatim. is p randy dmdn al i tva 

1<> Tlioso-aimmg-at-victory do not toleiate any ouo who is supenoi to them even by the 
length ol ft v ow el It is therefore that thou u loid ol tho caith ( dhnra ), hast dm on away the lord 
of Dhiiru. 

Note The loid of Dhara is Yns'ovnrman whom Siddli.ufi|a took captive 

20 0 vvnrnoi' ’ Do not think that the sworel of tho king Suldln is now blunt because it 
has killed ninny minus ottbe ( enemy ) kings and consequently Dliiu.il ( both the city and the edge of 
thesvvoid) is bioken All, it will still be stiongci is on it a mighty tno of strength is kindled, as 
it has vvon D) ara ( both the city and the edge ) aftoi it had drunk for long the water of tears ot tho 
Malava vvoim n 

Note The second hall ol the vcise athrms that the svvoul is tinged ovci again 

21 How imu.li haim hast thou not o lord of men, wiougbt to the king Vikiaina.htya ' 
First thou hast lohln 1 him of his fame then thou hast destroyed Ius capital in a moment 

Note .lay usnnha lobbed Vikiamadityas fame, as ho was still mole generous than the laraous 
king ol U| |tin, (ompiuii below veiso 2" 

22 How many have not held m a stiong arm the earth having nme parts, aftoi tliov have 
dliven away the tickling ol the might of the hostile mini on tho battlefield ? That thou, ol king 
oipoyest the fame ot the lonls among tho ascetics on .iccount ot thy mind flee fiom groed oven though 
possessing so ncli an empne, to whom is tins sirmlai ' 

Noti Thi v\,rsi contiinis the account ol the Pi«km(lh"j about Jayasimlian philosophical 

studies 

23 Yictoiy-pillars he has elected on ius fionticis, on tho shore of the ocean, he lias covered 
“ Biahman’s Egg ' vvilh a ennopv which is voiy valuable because of the bulliant texture—( ot his ) 
brilliant virtues, he has emhdined the woilds with evcellant salfion in the lorm of Ins fame, lie has 
colobrated a julgiimage-li ast, why doos the king Siddha not yet rest' 

Note Although y oh,1 1 « a void with two meanings, it cun only moan pilgrimage’ hero 
For them has aheady hem mention ol Jayasimhaa warlike undertakings Besides those, tho autku 
wishes to emplmw/i the piety ol the king, |U«t as m tho pievious verso As regents the point as to 
which pilgrimage is meant, see above jiago Its 

2t See abovi page 13 ol the text 

23 With the onemios tho mdiganas attain their aim, with theo thoy miss it Notwith¬ 
standing this, thy lame of generosity rises high above tho napes, o king Siddha 

Note m&rgana moanb both ‘ a beggor ’ and an ‘ anow ’ 

26 Thou, o lung, possessoi of aoal and enterprise, hast completed a difficult venture, the 
vdw of taking tl/idia, through winch not only Malava was thy reward but also SYijiarvata as toy 

Note Dhdi Civrnta, is put mstoad of the more usual at,‘idhoriinraUi foi the sake of a w r ord-play 
on the name of the towu Mura, nothing is eaul m tho Prnbandhas oi in the Duyds'wya about the 
conquest of a lull fortress, Sriparvata Porhaps tho word is not meant to be lead as a proper name 
but means only “ a lull of riches ” 

27. This sword of thine, Moon amongst princos, may destroy tho face-decoration, which has 
been sanctified through the round breasts of tho wives of the Mal&va-kmg ’ How can it possess 
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sharpness as Dharti (the City and the edge ) is destroyed by tho cracking of the carbunclo-stono on the 
heads of all princes ? 

28 Lord of earth, is thy strong stvord white fiom tho famo of victory, shining like a milk- 
stream, ovor enemies ! Or is it colouied deep-black hom the swallowed eye-anointment of the Miil&va- 

womon 1 

29, With the bow bent in a ung by an encompassing arm, thou winnest, king feidilha, thy 
feme which shines white hko the blooming Jasmine —that lostoil itsolf, worn out from wondering 
through the three worlds, on the pale lound broists oi the Mala\ a-women and on thou pale cheeks 

Note For the last part oi the verse, Comp ire Havavihatiinlucardo XI 100 wlioio, too, 
the paleness of tlio women caused by c-ue and anx'oty is identified with tho ferno of the conquerei boo 
also Pischel, Hem FiaL Qiam , \ol II, p 57 

30 Between Bhava, who caused |oy by destioymg the three lortified citios oi Ins enemies 
( the Asuias ) and thy right hand, who caused )oy by destioymg the fortified cities of (thy ) enemies, 
the difference is, o only hero of tho woild, that this one does not refuse (to grant e\cn ) stiango 
wishes (pai am Lamam nopularoti ) wbile that one Jestioyed tho gieatest god of love ( pm ism Lomam, 
apahiroti) 

Note Compare Pischel, loc < it , p 99 

31 Eevon abo\e the hoasenlv palaces, c\on under the under most gi omul of the hell, even 
beyond the oconn, thy feme wan Jus, o Jewel among the punces 'Iheiefoie, lioi canons hivolitios 
which are common to the feminine natuio lias enticed tho ascetics, e\en tho ustidincis ot spocch to 
break the vow of silence 

Note Cf Pischel, loc id, p 119, who enoneously divides te odsi/iih in the l< \t missing 
thereby the moaning of tho socond hall of the corse Wcbci has lightly gnoii b n iim/"/i, i o fo/w 
aeyah ( sciL Lirteh ) 

32. It was once i pimee among men named S'ri Mulaiaja, a lion foi the mesistible enemy- 
elephants, an ornament of tho puie Caulukya-iaco, whose stiung mm w is capable to ciury tho burden 
of the earth bounded by the foui unmeasurable oceans 

Note Or, ' a lion lor (those ) elephants, his enemies haul to lie com {lined 

33, In his race was born the King Jajasmiiudcia, a sun ol tho most jiowuful in,i|osty, 
who inscribed his other name S’ri-Siddhaiaja in fhti moon—the piocieator oi Ins iaci 

Note I ho Caulukyas belong to tlio moon-racc, seonboco vcise 16 The spots m the moon 
are often explained by poets aspras'iiefu of then pations 

34 He, the clover one, employod all the. four means ( of politica ), ho consumed and enjoyed 
( the possession ) of the earth encircled by tlio four ocoans, through ( the stud} of) Foui sciences ho 
formed his understanding, he mastered his own solf In tins way he attained the mm through tho four 
kinds of endeavouis of men. 

Note As regards the four branches of science which Jayasimha studied, compare Manu VII, 43 

35 Requested by him, who was tortured by the mass oi the sconces ol words which wore 
too long, too difficult to bo studied and scattered ( all over the world ), the monk Ilemacandra composed 
this science of words according to the rules, that is not the last ( m rank ) 

Note Dmagcma ' difficult to he studied' can also mean ■■ teaching what is wrong ” 
" According to the rules ”, that is, in such a way that it consisted, with the Untidisutra, tho Qanapathu, 
the DLdtupodhu, the I/trigo'/ins dsciTia, of five parts, and formed a p&ftcdti.gam vydLctt aiu. 1711 , as required 
by usage 
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34- About llemacamliAh Giammai, sen Kiollioin, Wiener Zeitachnft 1m die Kiwidc dcs 
MmgenlandeB, >ol II, p 18, Pjhchols icmarks m the Picfaco to lusodition of tho Adhyaya VIII, anti 
tiio doscnption of tho MSS in A Woboi's Kftialotj dcr SuMskrit-imd-Pralril-lLmUbch'i ijten da Berliner 
Bibhothvl, and alxmt the allusions to tho historical ovonts of Jayasimha’s time in tho examplos of the 
Commentary, see Kiclhom, Indotm Antigua'i y, vol VII, p 2(57 Hemacandra’s Commentary wntton 
by himself oxihta in two voihious, tho Brhatl aud tho La<jh>b Vith both are authentic Besides 
tho fact that both commentatics contain tho examples and the Puis'anti, tho following may also ho 
given as a proof of their authenticity Dcvcndia, a pupil of Hom.xcandias pupil Uda^acandra, Vioto, 
possibly still dining Homatandias lilrtnno, but coitamly Ixdoro 1214 A D, n Common baiy to tho 
liihatl ViUt undoi the name Katcciddwgapiulcu'ydUtyd There aio MSS of this woik in Beilin, see 
Webm, lot cit, p 237,cl 233,240 A palm-leal MS ot the same, which is m tl ^A L 
m J osalm iij was wnt ten about loity yoais altci Ilemacaudia ss death According to my notes, the 
bcgimng leads as follows — 

n ii sjstJJT i 

r ^rrTT^r-T i 

=5Ttra Bi M Tfa-fri d it » n 

ami til-- enil, iol lbb SiniMOi-jgc^iT-iJlul+l'-U <772 <777 WTTrt? I JP7i(Tgfo?7 l| 

7 7 s 7 3-7 41 1 ,Tl+ 'jK <72-77 77 1 Ht 4 4-iTH/l' 1 !T anifTPt <7 . TIk* '111'.’ corresponds to 111- 10th 

October, 321 5 a Kir lav 

As iogaids the Luqh is Villi, the oblast JIS piosenod in the Cambay Liln.uy, was wntton 
ilnung Ilomacandi a s lifetime, V S 1221, blittd iajia<h s iwJt J badki , sec lYtoison, Fust Rcjvyrt, 
Aj’|>, pp 70-71 In tho MSS used hy Pisclid foi lus edition ol the lhakiit-tiiamniai, the Loghu Vi til 
bo,us the title 1‘ral.dsil.n, which is otherwise often missing 

Tho DUnndhila, oi itymologital evplairation of the uoids occui i mg m tJw Commontixiy, 
was not written hy Ueinncanib.i, in spite of the tact that it is somi tunes asciibcd to linn in tho 
Colophon ol flip rail,is The JiluimUukn to the Stiiishiit-Gramimi ( Wcbci, local p 23S ) ongmatod 
with Vinnyacandia th.it to tho Piiikiit-Oanmui is by Udayasanhhagyag.iin (Denari, Collrqg 
( nlloitii>ih 187,1/74 Xo 27(5) Tho lnttoi also contains a Sanskut translation ol all the Prnknt versos 
wind) inc (juoled in the Commcntai) 

,15. See Kiclhmn's Kssu\a in die 11 tain Zalschi i f/]nr ihc Kv.nih.ihs Mon)cnlan<l<s,loc 
cJ, and in till) Kuban Antiqv/u i/, \ol XV, pp JS1I, cl also O Fi Alike, Linjono&iisatm, ]' XIV As 
legaids tho thummai of lludilhisag.ua, which Ilemicundia used, 1 may add that this woik ousts 
Thoio is a palm-leaf (MS ol it, wnt ten m the 13th contiuy, in tin Ih ilioijndiial-isd, m Josahnn 
According to the\oiso ol tho 1‘rabhtii’aliiua il'ia, piloted hy Klatt, Indian An.liqu.tu >l, vol. XI, p 
2tS, Note 20, the woik contains eight thousand OraullMs Enddhisagaia h\od at tho beginning of 
the Ilth contury, aa is shown hy tho leporth gi\en hy Klatt, lac cd , liom the VaitavoXs of Kharfarar 
qacclut, Thorofoio ho is the oldest known giiuumaimn ol tlio S votamharas 

3b. Ituhaii, Antiquai y, vol XV, p 32 

37. Kiolhorn, Indian AnUqmuy, loc at , Weboi, Kalaltvj da Bo> liner Samkrit-v.nd 
Frolnt-JI'anthchnjtcv, vol II, 1st suction, p 251, vvhoro vorsoS of the I’maash and the colophon 
road as follows — 

$»§ 1* Sftft RqtHTg H S II 


U 
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|f?T cCt^JTTTfST^t 5HI, 

manfa ii 


f n'n^Bi witbreriw 


The correction m tho thml IYula is hy Woboi As loguids the nnmc Kiiknln-Kahkala-Kaknlln, 
compare tlwt of the last Itasti Ilk util- king of yiunyuhliota, who, m tho mscuptions, is called Knrka, 
KaXka, Kakkura 01 Kakkalu sue Fliet, Tin fhjnMlws <>! lie Kanarese l)iatuct\ p .IS It may 
further by mentioned that, according to tho PiabcnuhLai ivUmMhi, p lh9, Kakala was piesont at 
Devilsims disputation and solved, hy a refeionco irom S ti.kit.iyana’s Oiamnui, tho question of whother 
the form /,/dL lor !,•>• i, would bo collect Tlic Piabluuakatarth a attributes tho same foat to 
Utsfihapnndita 

J8 >Soo AhJndhitnaciclamant seise 1 ( cd Bohtlmgk and Then) Anrlnithufatsa T, 1 
( Benares Edition ), Chandontts'danva., Voboi Cut'dngi", vul 11 p 2(iS Meithci in the C/.uiu/dua- 
8 dsantt nor in the Altimhuiactiddiitani, aie sve told that the K limits weic comjdefci (1 They only spunk 
of tho SabddnUK deana, just as m the Introduction Lo the Abhtdhit mu tiUdmnni If ono does not 
svish to assume, that llomacandia uiote tlie Koeaty and the Ithetoucs at the same time, then it is 
probable that he regiuded tho Ku?t’a as belonging to the Etymology, and tinlefoic did not think it 
necessary to make special mention of them This is suggested also by the Puibhaoakaiantia The 
S'aMdnits'iisana is mentioned m tho Alamkdraciuidma m I, 2 

srs^riprra^wrfii. *tron?) i 

nitnf*idi*r( 'airu i a i qflu'-s u u ^ u 


In tho Commoutaiy ssiittcn hy Lumscll, Ilemacamha lcm.uks 



To tho “others' thoio belongs, foi instance, Yamuna who enuinciutes tho iuigiauimitic.il 
forms prevalent among tho poets 

39 P'labavdkaciniJmun' p 148 

tr«n n fibers munr^wn |Kt i 

Foi the Dvyasrayn, 1 hase bcloie mo, besides tlie oft-quotod,\ciy gimil extinct ol K Foibos 
m the 4th sol of Indian Antiquary ,—a M.S of the Vienna Umvoisity Lilnuiy, which contains tho 
lirst ten Sargae besides tho Commoutaiy of Abhayatilnka 

40 Joivi Bo hr 11 A Si' c, sol IS, p 37 

41 Prabkd.vaLa.aii ilm, XXIT 130-140 ( 129-130), Piabaiulhrunilmni'ni, pp 155—156 
About Ramacandra, see jingo 50 Betore this stuiy (,)„ lL , s , ni the PnMnvai/tca» tint XXII, 
117-129 a story of a bard, who praised Homacandiu in an Ajiai/uumi u-\oiha and loceivod a Iar r e 
reward for it Merutnnga, Frab Cent pp 235-236, lolatos something wmilai, which is supposed to 
have happened duuug KumtUapala’s reign 

42, Piabhavalacantra XXII, 141-173 (140-172 ) 

43. Prabhumlacantra XXII, 174-183 ( 173-182), Finland hoc atlamani p 205, Puioluta 
Imiga ie a historical personage and is mentioned by liih grandson iSomos'vara m the Sw aihotMva, 
Bhaudarkar, Iteport on the Search etc 1883/4, p 20 It is not said tlicie which king he served. 
However, the probability is that ho lived under Kumiirnpala 

Hemarandra’s simile was, according to the PtabhCivalacat lira, contained m the lollowing \ erso - 



Meiutnnya 11 ,iin tlio i'usfc Piida, tlio lamint <!> u ndnerd n,n, m IUo second, ratam 
l tlutl/n’rtavi A util) moie larying leading is to b« Imnnl m lluhtlingk I iidierkni tipi uchm No 7044 
'l’o my knowlodgo thole is no mt nntestablj juooi tlial the seise belongs fo lleinncnivh l 

44 Frtthh'ti'nliutti tint Wll, 181 1(80 Tlvo seise which Dewiliodhi is supposed to ha\ e 
composed in honout ol Hemicuiidia leads - 

115 tit TfJRtarr eprm I 

tirrsm^nm n 

Tbe same also oecuumtln FitibiiidUiiciniaiTwni, } 1 227, nlieio the first half is attuhuted 
to a poet Vis's ess in a fiom Hi nlies .ui>l tin* second hull to Km" Kvuic i,ij (di As let;mis Devaboclhi, 
see page o 1 ) .iml Note 78 

43 I’liiljnlmliirin tin' \'\I1 'ill-173 Jlunacmdus vvotslnpol AmhikAis oithodox, as tins 
is uoishippcd ns S T.s.nu'li‘1 iti. by nil J.uue Tile eiscs winch llemicandi i is supposed to hare 
•iildiessed to h'ls.i ate «i\ ii In Hitt, Not’ lil 

4(i Ktimfiit'ptilacni thi ]>|i 35-57 

47 Abiuit tin jnloiiniii^i', see J’liibi/td/iftci/ih/mo/ii,)')) 100 lbl tbout the story of S.i))an% 
ibid pi' 15*3—1 GO til" \ 11 .e lit lionoui ot S is l ,s to b ' found, 1 hid ]• 211 

48 I iii! am A at mil,:i n/, \i,l IV p 207 

4 f l rinlxivilhiiciitlrimnn', pp 15(1 137 

ai'yr: jfimft i 

%5WT ^ TtfW II 

50 Pitibiiiillnctiilhiwni, pp 171-173 

51 KiimOiii/iahiciii d" pp 17-38 Tim lwnatiso has hero the usual form of the Jaina- 
parables Tin pl.na ol the actum lsK'.mklnpma, the merchant is c died Sahklia, andhrassifi Yas'omnti 
Thine is no t ilk ol a comlBsiin, hut the nioich.int takes a socond rvili, because ho no longer linos I ho 
first olio Thule .no ilso soino Sanskrit and I'i il.rt \ ,is . noun m 

51 This sicitnd llernacandia, who is oiUn cunl.ised with Gun of Kmnuriprila, was the 
pupil of Abbas ados a si ho ioundod the lino ol the Jllaludliuuu, and belonged to the Pras'nai aliauakula, 
Madhymiusrdshi'i and the Haisipimj'a llacelu Sometimes this Hemacindra is thoretore called Himply 
Maladhuri-Hernacandia llo wioto 

(1) JtmeamaM, a PuiLnt wink with sSuiwkiit Commentaiy Peteison, First Report, 
App I p 18 anil Kielhorn, Rrpmt af ItiW MS'd, \pp, p 9.1, No 151 The Camlray MS was 
Written by the niilhoi himnell in Y S 1104 J)i Fituaon m lus liutps, llcpoit, ]t 01, attllbntod it 
ononooufaly to the giammuiian Homaeamha and 1, equally enonoously, ngieed with this view in my 
entinsm 

(2) lihavvnhha I ana, a Piakut woik witli a Sanskut Commontaiy, which was completed 
mV, S 1170, eon Peterson, Third Report, App I, pp 155-150, especially \eisen 6-11 of the Prasasti 

(3) UvaeeamCila, a Prakiit woik, Fetoison , First Repo-it, App I p 91, to which there 
perhaps also belongs a Sanskrit Commentary w utteu by the author hunsell, l’oteieon. Third Report, p 176, 

( 4 ) S'idaLivi ith Vtnei/ahita, a Sanskrit Commontaiy on a Prakrit woik of S'lvas'arma-Suri, 
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( 5) Aiiuyogaeufaafz/ui, Peterson, Third Repent, App I, ]>]> “55-37, Wobor, Katalog, vol. 
II, 2nd section, j> 694 

( (i ) S'isyiihiLu n ttih, u Sansknt Coininoiitnij (m Jmuhliadia s Iihu’'1/a to the Avas yasul i ii, 
Weboi, lot cit , p 787 

It is to be noted that thn Jamas thomstlvps do not aMiihuto the above-named works to 
the Guru of Kumaiapala, and that thov theieloio know i|uite well of tlio existence ol two contompoiunes 
of tho same naino Tliat Hemaeandia, the pupil ol Alihivadt v i, vm at to Knldhiu nil's couit, is men¬ 
tioned by Dovapinblia m \eise 3 ol die Piasadt to Ins Pamhinma, tin (1\ tel son J'hntl Report, App 
I, p 133), wlieio mo mad “Ou bis ( Ablujndevas ) si a Uunc appealed tin cek butted HeinasCui, 
a moou amongst the liest, whose sptvch-iiect.il the lllustuous kme Riddliiuu|.i diauk ’ Between 
Dovapinblia and Heinacandia thoio woie, is the PtosasU turtbei tello us, tluee "mieintious oi toaeheis, 
and hovaiirabha tlieioioie piobablj had lived m the I.itli (entiu V A mine distant membei ot the HJmo 
school ih ltapis'ekhnia, antlioi ot the Fttibnii lludvs e, wlio wiote at about the end of the 14th centmy 
( see above Note 3 ) In the Pi (Wash to Ins Comment’l y to S inlli.ua s Nyiiyala ndttll, Betel sou, Tin i it 
Report, App I p 274, ho desuibes Hanacandia Abliijiidevas pupil, as follows - 

(S) “Endowed with mam vntnos was thn Sun named R'll Ilemacaudi a, lutbor of one 
hundred thousand S'lokns, who won hum im the Nugiajitlus’’ 

(01 ‘ Ho awakened hiddlia, the liushaiid ol the c nth, and cause ' 1 ( by hull ) all the temples 

of Ins own and of othei kingdoms to bo .nloiitel w th iligslifis and golden Knobs” 

( 10 ) “Iu conbo<iuonco of lus tentlini". Pi nice Niddha had the euimuaiid pnginvod, on eoppoi- 
pl itos, that all cioatuios v.eie to b“ spaied diuni 1 ; eighty day m i u li yeei 

,74 Peterson, Thud Repod, App I, p ?">, w. e 'lot the PutAath ol the Aiiutinnv'iiiiu- 
cwrdit The authoi, Muiniatna, wiote his woik mV S 1272 and was v pupil of Suinudi aglioh i 

65 The forefatheis of KutnViapfda me liientionel by lb nncandi t m the Reyns 1111/11, Indian 
Antiqniii y, loe cd , pp 232, 217, 2ti7, and wo 10 id m the lust passage that Ksimiun/a nnounci d the 
tluone voluntaiily as he chenslied ascetic tendencies The Puihhnialaiai dm XXII .374-35 1 give-, 
a pint ol the genealogical table which tigieos v 1 U 1 that ol the Dio/Vruyo M e 1 eid tlieie - 

?t[w]ufrTrmT5t 1 

501 wld. trtrrrn 11 v* 11 

trg [tr ] ] qiftrrofwjjy 1 

Meintunga, P 1 ahandhacuitdmant, p 191, divulges, a* lie gives the following Older -(If 
Bhima I, ( 2) Hanpiila, (3) Tubhiiv annpula (4) Kuinfuapfda It, is only m bis woik that 
one finds the report that K.uuiii .1 pula's aucestoi was the soil ol a couitesan named Uauladev i In spito ol 
the fact tliat this statement oiigmntes with a Intel souice, it in ly neveitheless be concct, as it oxplams 
in a simple mannei the aveision of Jayasimha towaids Kurnaiapfda IT Herme India says nothing about 
it, this has not much significance, us ho could not leproacli Ins pation witli lus illegitimate descent 
Jinamauduna, Kumdmpdlaeanla p 8 , says that Bhima’s first wile ( vuhlhtl ) CakuIndevT was tllo 
mother of Ksemarapi, and that the latter renounced the tluone iorlovool his younger brother Ha 
gives the genealogical tablo, p 43, exactly the same 11 s Homocsndia, and lie adds tliat Kumiirnpala’s 
mother was a Kas'min princess (Jldsmiradevl ) The lattei is moi 0 probable than the assumption ol 
an anonymous historical fragment ( Bhandaikar, Repoit rie 1SS1'4, No 11) that she was the sister 
of Jayasnnlia-Siddhariija A marriage of this nature within the samp family is not allowed with Raiputs, 
and does not occur Jayashunlin’s enmity towards Kumarapula gives Jinamandann, p 58, rooson to 
assert that the king had hoped still to obtain a son through R iva s grace alter having cleared Kumarapala 
out of the way Hemaeandia, probably because lie wrote ns a court-poet, makes no mention ol 
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Jayasimha's hatred towards Kumarapiik, in tha Dni/fin'raya The stay, too, of Kumarapala’s flight 
and wanderings only occurs in tha Prahhnvahlcn t Urti, in Meintiuiga and in l.itoi Pinbuudlial uras 
llu\ve\ 1 * 1 , tlieia is, m fuwmi of tha conaetne.s of tins nanalne, a veiso of tha Molutrvju- 
paiiijm/a (Kielhorn, Repin t ISSOjHt, p .04), vvhoio we nad To whom is thin punas of the C!iir|aiaa, 
tha banner of tho Caulukya-i ace, not knoivn, he ip/io Ihinngh iinmsih/ vnndfieij alone through tha 
whole wo'ild' 1 ” etc Hera wu lm\e i distinct lehieiro to K uni'u aprilas w.mdeuuga Aa Yas'ahpaU 
wrote in A|ayapfrlas leign immediately iftei k.im u i; ul i s dpilh, his testimony has gieat value 
Kuinuiapfila’s coronation took place ceitnuih'nr the Vila una-yeai libit, a-, tho l J iabandhas assort, as 
HemncaTKlia ( sea below, Xoto 66 ) gives a stiinUi ‘■tateinrni in the Mahorhacardti The oldest 
inscription of his i oign is that of Alniigiol-Maiig.ilapui.r, which is dik'd m tha yam 1202, ]ihnvna*ai 
Paoeln Sotlbsinagiafui, pp 1-10 The day ol the event is, iccoidmg to Merutunga’s Vuura^eui, 
Maigus'ira Midi 4, but accoidmg to the Pi abaiulhw utlnwin- ot tlio s uno author, p l l )4, it is Karttika 
vadi 2, Sunday under the Naksatra Hast i Jiuumamliiru KumuntjuUueoi Uu pp 58 and H3, names 
Miu gaH'h sa sudi 4, Sunday 

50 PrabhawLacarilra AA1I, S56-417 

57 Pi abendhm tiUmnnn't, pp 102 155 

5S KumoiapCdaea'i da, pp 41-54 The s a mull, adornevl with many alleged quotations 

from the Brulimnniul literature, rs given in lull 

qn Kosntditiprihwiriiti, pp 5S-83 The meeting ot Henracundra anil Uduyana rs described 

on pp Ob-70 

CO 1 \ abUdi(ihaca'i it,a XXII, 417 5<)5 The, extract is very mudr lengthened by the msei- 
tion ol sevoral, mostly irrelevant, tale. In las hist speech to the king, 420-456, Vagbhati weaves 
111 tho story ot the death of Iris l.rthei T’d nan i, who accompanied Kuuiuiapald'H biother Kirtipala on a 
campaign against Xuvaghana, the king c l Sauiasti i and 1.11 in luttlc Thou tho last compaign against 
Ainoiuju, and tho decisive battle aiovoiv hilly descidnd and tho dosciqitiou is much leugthonod by 
tho stray ol nil attack tried by Viki.imasimlni, the Pni.imuia king ol Uandravatl and Shu against 
dvuinniapfihi The pussage leltnnrg to llemaenudias call, and to the conversion of KumiUapalu is ns 
lollow s — 


W. 


rrifrar;termers i 

^'.iglBrlrstlfuj^CTr 1JE gn II Kl II 

I 

WHsngi--am[n] fasftqwnfiT[vuT?w]ntTJrf'sm n 
tiftinrrg'im i[%] trtji SFHCTiferm i 
Tt3t%?rr[rtt]5frrrfn' gmt 11 'so. u 

wwjwrw infirm i 

4i nr f g[g]nn vw kit 5m rrRtqrg 11 >*oi u 

am tm[> g] qunjrinisiuih 4? gift's? t 

fttiihUsayPr.is itiwi* imr i 


II 


■s uhuuai ii [srcnrr . 

>iR.ishigv{iiiiiirt, i 

vtfnf^'si] slil’fi thrf ’S ftSTTTSPT II W8? II 
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ammi cr*nm[»m] ftqrftqnfqi] t 

i u 

i 

i ••,'>'• ii 

G1 In the PinbmulhneinliiiiHiu, pp 193-107, Kmn.u ipnla's hittles with his rebellious 
counsellors are describe*!, on pp 197-190 tlic canii'uign against Anioilj.i and tbs lewaiding ot his 
benefactors, on pp 200 291 the adventures of the suigoi Snllnk,i on pp 201-203 tho \ur against 
.Mallikfujuca and his full on pp i.Od-206 Henuu/indin s mt,induction to Kninuapala’s court lud the 
events immediately following it, on pp 207-217 th> building id the tamjd'i ol Siva Somanatha tho 
pilgrimage to Dovapattnnu and tho conven-aon ol tile long l T Jay mis account o( 1 leiniic.liidia s Juntil is 
pushed into the latter tale on pp 2117-211 sen almvo pige7 The veisis vvluch Kiinaeindi.i is 
supposed to have composed in honom ot S'lva, lead on p 211 is follows — 

sra tra *TO^ U"-TT 59TT 

qrqrfirqqr *m qqi i 

3 sfq qqrq 

mp Uq qq?^ qqtig ft II 5 II 
qqsftqif paqqr imwi wqgqrqin *m i 
ZW ^7 fstngqi IftwV qr II => II 

They aie tho same as vvoro composed, aeon ling to the I'tabltV'ai'iiai dm, vvhrn Ilemacmdra 
Visited tho place of pilgrimage Devapattana, with Sidilhaia] i T)i(M|iipstion as to whothei tliev up 
authentic, is didicult to decide Jlowcvci, it is ijude possible that, cm some ciLcnsiori oi othei, 
Homacandra consented, m order to please one ol h s STv.ite pitums, (o sing in praiseof S iva m so 
mi inns a fashion, and with a double meaning 

62 KviWlrajialiti'fttitu pp Sf-'S 

sra qu n q qr wtquT-nq qsqrrHi sj-qr qqqqqfq^qqqqpqar qqR qnj i <ph mft | 

f i z n mt* wrrPr q ^fSr i nf^riiWt i i qq HvJif^qjRrqq^ i nfqq *fq ijqj 7 tt i sm fwt q ttwt 
ij% qq tjHs'-m, (sit) *rai I qatsfiTTM Tqtq aquqHjtt tmw qqqq i qvt qpjrn qrjfq; qjq 

q qqr Prfq f&s?qprrqfqrq; tnq q?qf q ^h^hi qqr qqr? qrrm i qfirq -GWjq qinciqrq 
Hcicqim-tifjq q i qqt qsftfqfq-if^ h%jtt sftrjw sfnm-nH i srqqqt =jqiqr^ qrqnqmqq qqfiq i 5jftq 
EgTfwr^fqnr uf^qr Jnjrfewnj i qqqq qf ftqmsfq qqPrg qqqqqin i cm q qttvpffd ?Fqq) 
qiftrmqqqqfqfir^T stifoai i qrrrg qrqmutfT qqnq grtr* ftcqrfqH'tqhrfnftuiii^ i qqqqnq^ qpjait 
qqrftr i 5^ i ^qffF’d faqcqp’ pqqpjnq gq7 uvs^ stoR qq qstfq qqrqqtfe i oqd qqpr i 

qqqvf 7i*q *l£i*qi mq^rm i qq qP dtgrq i qqq; Pnqrrqmqnq qyqqffoqj i qq 

^qsq q^qfa^trpr qpqsft^O an qqqS iqq qq i qqt nqir i qqqq +Rti|r q#^q qq qq Iqrrq?^ 
qf *rg ttqftq qq jth 1( ) il wt qqfitft? inq?' qqiu?q qqq i uqqsPlfeq qqraqqq q qq^nqinqi sp§qqqq- 
qftt qp7F?qqqrq it 

63 Jfurndi (tpafrwrtttt,, pp 88-137 It may also ho mentioned that Jinamaiidma docs not 
disdain the report of tho Frabhavalaciu iha about Kumaiajiula s 12 jeais' vvai with Aninui|a and thn 
defeat of the latter tluougli the mercy of Ajitanutba Ur insults it Intel, on pp 232 ff, without 
any connoction 

04 J Tod, Travtk ill Western India, p 504 Jfu V—The oytrnct given thole is cjmte 
unreliable The partial translation by Forbes, Jo»,m ho hr R A Sue vol VIII, pp 58-59, is better 
An edition of tho important inscriptions by Mr Vajoshankar O Odia appoired m ITjcner Zeitsch. 
f die Kunde des Morgeniandes, vol III, pp 1,/I The verse in question lends - 


ftqutiaqraqi(7) q^tugroq qqr ii 
qq fdfq qqvqqt f^Rssqqqqr qiqfqr] i 
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n^it ^rni^qftr ^nfart^tspr 

The dato of the msciiplion, Val ibhl-Sam\ at 850, cannot be tianshitod with accmacy, as the day of tlio 
week, and the mouth is not stated llowo\oi, it coucspotids to V S 1225, and piobably May or 
Juno 1109 A D 

65 Indian, Anhqnanj, \ol JV, jp 207-203 

GO This unpoilant passage to w laid> J J iof 11 II Wilson, Woiks, \ol J, pp 303 f ( ed 
Host), fust called attention, occuis m the AfahCu'ZiauM S.u^a XII, 45-00 I am indebted to 
Di R G fthilndfuhai foi tin* following top\, winch was picnaied by S'astil ViinianfiUiryn Jlialkikar 
fiom fl MS oi the Deccan College Collection bought by me in 1874 The emendations in verses 45, 52, 
53, 54, 62, 63 G8, GO, 74, 70, 8 j, 91 w gi c suggested by the copyist 

3 tfer[w]f?nrfora> jpTO 3 Tr[fn]«wr qrr?T i 
wifea arrofstr jtjt <ni jr <f?t ii sh ii 
i * w i *1^ f^iTr [orj ^ t i 

m r^M irgT2rn| ;rg<i3|(iiusi,rm^ 11 vj^ 11 
iuf khi ^ffpf^T'T U I 

wk ^rfa ?OTr faff? Trvrrw? n s is it 
^ffgrarinrig* MPaWRfrfarareift i 

h nrc sfJnJffe^Rr 11 a* n 
n stFimwT ^Nb vj^Sre i 

ftsrrjwrujor] 11 s>«. n 

MW M< 3 t^pn i 

jpowlfa *r w wf u n 

'^"1 <i*^f sT^rnj’n i 

S^Jpt *rfiW% II ^fl || 

h i 

*n *3 iirrfj'' v .TH’i^ 11 vj [T>j] crfsjfn trmfiwflt n M u 

iTs^T^T I 

strain ^ ?^?fa sf[tV]fa=TR^ u m n 

a gft « w^f^u h w ii 

ew iW y4^»nm i 

TTsn wns+mitil ^f^TPT Trfirsrft 11 ^ u 

fTCl k* TTT^T If d^HW-fwfa | 

^M furrow vnrg^r %ff^n 11 11 

?f rfVwt 'w'^rh i 

afopwrlH S’T’WH it ii 

e iro^st wra^i’JKVKfi i 

amwr^P) fiafTt 'qA^B’Ti *9 TOfiwfe n m u 
SfTTCTT^fif^n^RT ^T^ITTH 1 

MT^m^ 9 5WS STT^JJ Mlyf}^ II II 
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msnr'rcftf qr w g*MAfa r qfa i 

t|^q«fi7ft HW =4ftg ^klftuift II ^o II 


3 tt^t 4 $4 ^fb^nrfq n^iwfer ii \<> u 
[q ] %ft ' 405 * 3 -^ 47^4 i 
4ft Tnjrrjtm ir-Twnm 7V vnft4 ii ii 


yipricl'j ^?ig 7J^[ c 4]sr7i*tg 4 i 
4 4 > 5 f 4 ^ h *n^r sq^wrTTaTT u n 
args^rgsTT tq ^fttq 4 Uifreqfa i 
ftr^y r w irfr^gr ?rft^f%4 ii $v » 
qrf ST^ftfiTlft 4T <44V 7JW 4 | 

w 744 stspqfcr 44 Traift ^ cT^ 151 -y i n $>* n 
ftmftft>ft; 4ftr* Jf-Tvrfeir^ 1 
arft rft'-qfa 11 ? 5 11 



*i5 i , '^l^ri£)+i* i 2n 11 i| a 11 

;7M-17445^7734[tv]4TT07T 77 I 

if^r^rPr ffJfTOTH 5TT*R , TWII«4H.[4 ] II $ £ || 
4 cnt’JrJjRmft 4rar?rsi wt*t*4[r] ?iipift 1 
g W t B t4 « «l g l <«U 4; ^wfer ft^ftn II *7 II 
374 fl^ q ft a m 4754 srnrltfft 1 

d* - MW4~l< CTPW7 «f «#5J ftit^fa || a o || 

4 441 W4VTT4 ftlteRfft TTjrmft 1 

4 44T wemp'siift 4Tft'4fa 444fq 11 a •) n 
•wuqH[=ri] TTTi TT^TfrvaftTm'rrTO 1 
*Kiajwi*TOr4i a4ft r qft=r hit ii 'jj ii 
srerrf^ftreft sj*rrq^4 744 4 473*7 1 
44 T 54 snnr : 3 s qwfir4Pr 11 5 3 11 


ljvtvj^vfr 1 


4 xrfrarliy irfr^yr 4RV*fitft in^v 11 «» n 
Jii^n 4 ufimmnfa ft Tfnftwv | 


ssftwrft Ttj f i fr TT fi|4T4444fa44TH, It 'S’* II 

srftwm wfagousyff 1 

7 a4rafc*R ^fr^nf^ftin-T ;sftTf-t 11 « $ h 
4T4TI4 ^ft»l ift ftT^TTTf 7 ! 444 I 
aiyftw ft il^f 77 774477777*44 II os || 
jift*ii>qrg[4tg]gRi 4* qsft^fiwftffetrm 1 
| jy »l wWft 447737773F 3 y*1 a'4 1 n, II 11 

8t3[9l^ wqfttqr sfiTfrt ftvqrft[4]5fft( 1 

m^n# *7 441 77477’-T^ II as || 

434[444]W434Tr? ftfaw7qq7T'>4ft I 

ftj*044 7T4T aftffi SWhlWl^ II e o || 
44t ft41 .rill^4.41<414 I 

m<qw l «i«rf3rg w? 4t44«rw 4 ^ h 11 o n 



war < mi r {r n ii i 

[3] W^I qilUH^lMII II tq It 

7 T 3 T CWTT'TTWW WW 3 ® 5 |W '*£<W] I 

<aw rar > g[*r]f Hfc ra iMftmfa iux» 
?rn srftnr^ jrjrnnnjg^T 1 
wT*rmt rra* «$wiili|iiftiwifa n «» h 
3qigw*rt siftfli snrr[jrT]*rfa •httStsi 1 
wnrM^vfkw tsrfqHi quirfaft 11 11 

Ttwiqo^g qfit 3 TTJnn ^3 «r^wr 1 
fifc»nnot*^TT5t tiiflftg 11 c ^ 11 

uigqiftsm 1 

qsRia^'TOVtfg Tiwrr^g wuctt 11 c« 11 
•nfigifr w qwrg w 1 

mr[ 3 T]finrt ai gwn qqvuftnft u ec h 

fi l H i fit ti ng 11 

«+» wuwqiq tt^tt wrafiprrerft u o. 11 
■ei«i ^ntoprffou ^ 1 

idHlRlwft jj^ qfinri at ?r 5 J^% II 1« II 
Twg[»r]^H «ft%W an* 1 

$w<qitft ftflinn firawr sprfliwrft 11 q ? h 
nfawrorwr ttwt srmftwr« iwm 1 
Txr[^T]*r^r ir*w mii«IU*ftmft 11 11 

jfi«i^«N<?^=i garara [a] *r 1 

ftW OTIfllft fjt II II 
ft *pf(h *ifa*t«n an wiftwi run 1 

ami'll nrwr ft Jnifta w n ts 11 

4^*1 aqi ga*OHri wftpj wnilw 1 

*JW *T nEparflt *I7T^ II VI 11 
apqr *uif|>Hi wiiquflwqiaa 1 
OTsft[&]Ol»«niBi a 3^4 ufllkll || qq II 


The date in the farbt verso is of extraordinary mtorost It shows distinctly that Hemacandra, 
like the other S votambaras, put tho Nirvana of Mahftvira 470 years before the beginning of the Vikrama 
era. Foi only 1669-470 gives the right date V. S 1199 for the beginning of Kumfixapala’s reign 
Jacobi, Kalpasutra, p 8, has called attention to the fact that Hemacandra’s statements in the 
Parn'tftaparmn do not coincide with the usual calculation. The coronation of Candragupta is there, 
VIII, 339, placed 155 years after the Nirvana, whereas the old Gdthas add another sixty years. The 
latter say that Mahavira diod in the night when Palaka was crowned According to thorn, Pataka 
reigned 60 years, the Nandas 155, and between Candragupta’s coronation and the beginning of the 
Vikrama-ora, 255 years passed Upon this Jacobi based two hypotheses, firstly that Hemacandra, 
having referred to a better tradition, left out the sixty years of Palaka, and secondly that he plated the 
Nirvana, 410 years before the beginning of the Vikrama era, in the year 467/66 B. C. I do not think 
that these deductions are tenable, For, according to the ParisTrtaparwm VI, 243 


IWTVt 


12 



Nanda I ascended the throne 60 years after Mahov Ira’s death. The calculation of the Pans'iptaparvan 
is therefore this from the Nirvana up to Nanda I sixty years, from Nanda I’s coronation up to 
Candragupta's coronation 95 years, or a total of 155 From thiB, Jacobi’s lirst premise is proved wrong. 
As regards the second one, it has so far not been proved that Hemacandra, like the Q&thds, placed 
only 255 years between Candragupta and the beginning of the Vikrama-era The circumstance that, 
according to the Mahdviraco.rita, the Nirvana took place 470 years before Vikrama, makes it probablo, 
(unless there is a careless mistake in the Parvj*#taparvcm ) that Hemacandra or lus authority counted 
315 years between Candragupta’s coronation and the beginning ol the Vikrama-Samvatand similarly, like 
the CeyloneBe Buddhists, placed the former event too early For this roaBon, it seems to mo that tho 
assumption of the S'vetambaras of the 12th century liavmg two dates, 597/0 aud 467/6 B C for Vardha- 
mana’s Nirvana, is not likely In Note 15 to my lecture about the Jamas, p 1)8 ot the separate ropnnt, 
I have shown that the data 467/66 B C. lor Vardliamuna’s death cannot bo correct, if S akyamum 
Gautama died about 477 B C 


67 The statement that Vaghhata was a minister of Kumirapala is found in the Kumdra- 
viAirapraa'ash, \orso 87, sec Peterson, Thtid Report, App , p 31b TIub point is of Homo importance 
For Vagbhata doos not occur in the inscriptions of Kumarapala’s reign, which have so far beon made 
known However, as the Pias'anti is by a pupd of Hemacandra’s, its statement deserves credonce Tho 
Prabhtivahacantra XXII, 676 mentions V S 1213 as tho yeai of the consecration of the temple at 
S'atrufijaya, the Pi abandhaewtamam, p. 219, V S 1211 Tho Kvmnra/paktu^vta p 184 agrees 
with the latter work 


The date of the consecration of Jmrabhata’s temple in Broach occurs mthe ErnwrapcUaeunta, 

p. 185. 

68 The extract from the Mahardjapardjaya, in which amongst others the last voise, sVi- 
s’^damhnra-Hcmacandravaiumm etc quoted by Kiolhoru, Re,port of 1880-81, occurs, begins in tho 
Kvmdrapalacanta, p 101, lino 14, and ends on p 177, lmo 1 Tho passage m question is to be 
found on p. 167, hues 17 if, whore we road - 


[eft] w^iiTvurfTOjurf^T nc m i<uhi:,ft fan 

hth 'llsi/Tinisjtelivt Tfffkwinsis s iu h i'i 11^i-{/ M fev vxt 

^iSie«tflwuti?««<Iw*wi sftwvmitfu <ui prs<i .iw® 

H(I WFT 3 'rrPl 3HTI? aflfdlftw | TO V*l i‘inlu.S< l ^q u l qPitiai';sidns.^- 

(3»‘«M^iviI< u il TOW'TOPTjphff naliT7fijy7iwj[gfKu] wrrorwfiraf'fcr *fl^i«u4t 
^ 7[n]w[<¥ , n] , n’Tm h 


69 The MS in quostion is described by Boterson, Tlived Report, App I, p 67 Tho in¬ 
scription is the presentation of land by tho Mahamundalila Pratapasimlia, which is preserved in tho 
temple of P&rs'vandtha in Naddula-Namdol Tho beginning of tho seine reads, according to the copy 
which 1 made in 1873- 


u * h «n ii g +ua< i siwBi4W«» a mtm sr w*n r- 


As the inscription contains a presentation to the Jamas, one might surely expect a mention 
of Kumirapala’s conversion, in case the same had already taken place before that time The exact date 
of this is, according to Dr. Scbram's calculation, January 20th, 1156, a Friday. 

69a, The AlarnteracOddrn/iK\ is written in Sutras, aud is provided with a very clear, detailed 
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Commentary, containing a largo number of examples to illustrate tlio rales The work Consists of eight 
Adhydyaa, the contentu of w Inch is as follows - 

I Marujala, Purpose of Poetry, Qualifications of tho poet, the Nature of Poetry, the three s'aktit 
of tho word, pp 1-48 

II The doctrine of the Rasas, pp 49-96 

III Tho errors of poetic composition, pp 97-169 

IV Tho advantages of poetic composition, pp 1GU-174 
V The KabddliimlAias, pp 177-200 

VI llic At an, pp 201-250 

VII The suitable characters foi poetic presentation, pp 251-279 

VIII The hinds of poetic composition, pp 280-291 

Tho MS iv Inch I nsoil, is India Office Library ( SamLi tl-MSS , Buhlor) No 111 It was 
put togothai by S’fiHtii Vamauncurja Jhalkikar, after a companion of several old MSS 

70 See VdrjbltafnlaiAhh a, ed Borooah, IV, 45, 76, 81, 85, 125, 129, 132, 152 

In the filth and oighth passagas Jayusimha’n victory over Varvaraka or Barbaraha is mentioned, 
■which is spoken about in the Dsyaaivyakdvya anil in the Caulukya-inscnptions 

71 About tho Beihn-MS of ChandiYiui* dsana or OhuniUis.'cuddmani, see Weber, Katnlcg, 

col II, sect I, p 208 We mutt add to Insdosciiption that the leaves 27, 29-31, 36-40, allow, besides 

tlie usual figures on the left, tho symljols of the old alsaiapath The Commentary on tho small wotk 
isvciy iletailed and contains, accoidiug to the colophon of tho Josalmir MS 4100 Giantiuis I had no 
MS of the l.ittei at uiy disjios.vl fui this wink My remaiks aio basod upon notes previously tukeu, 

72 Alam/Mraratldmam, 111,2 has, in explanation of the error 

TV'S * sSO-' bl3 tltivfstVnfirT',1c-Hn ^ | 

71 Tho S'csdlhyd Ndmamald is reprinted in Buhtlink-and Bieu’s edition of AbhuOidna- 
cuifdmitui Aaiagauls theBaihtiMSS see Weber, ICataliy , vol II, Beet I, pp 25R t Tho work 
agrees to a very joraaiLable extent with the older Vmjayanll of Yadavuprak/is'a, from which a number 
ol iuio win ds lias been boirovved 


74 The Ntghasfii. is moutioned in tho list of Hemacnndra’s works at tho end of the Prabhdvaha- 
canti a under the name Nirghanfa We read there, XXII, 836-40 

sjn^n[>n] iwnf iww,n6i[ia] swmjftwRfr i 

W 5 TT# [for] II i\\ II 

3r[>fT]trat5n n h 

BUkK+salhsU** rdi, ir -sovUf || l( 

foifr i gi *r tftcRurewwn ^ u » 
uufan—utios s vr f^ti^ t 
wwrUt w fit-f-humf’tij wrii n^'ilwet u «v»» n 

As legal da the Iragmeuta found, sec my Report on the Search /or Saneknt Manuaonpta 



1874/75, pp 8 1, and the List of the Elphi-nstonc College Collection 1866/68 under Koaha There is a 
copy of the Nighantusesa, dha/nyakanda, m the Deccan College Collection 1675/77, No 735. 

75, The verses, in whioh Kumftr&pila is named, are found m Pischel’s edition ( Bombay 
Sanskrit Series No XVII) I, 97, 107, 110, 127, II, 39, 80, III, 46, IV, 10, VI, 10, 19, 20, 
VII, 7, 13, 40, 53 Those addressed to Culukka or Calukka are - I, 66, 84, II, 30, VI, 5, 7,15, 17, 
111, VIII, 51 We may also remark that Jayasimha-Siddhaiaja is named in oao single verse II, 4, 
and that hifl viotory over Barbaraka is mentioned 

The verse IV, 32, perhaps refers to the same king - 
“O earthly tree of Paradise , O thou, whose stiong arm is like unto a tree, the gutters of the houses in 
Paitthuna are filled with the sap of tho strength of thy olophants ” 

Bhaudarkar has recently discovered fragment*, of a historical work, which speaks of a 
conquest of Pratisthilna-Paithiui by Jaynsimha, see Report on the Search /or Sanskrit Manuscripts of 
1883-84, p 10 It is also possible that Hiila-Satavfdiana is meant by the "earthly tree of Paradise”, as 
Ins name also occurs otherwise in the Dse'inumamula 

70. Prabandhacmtiimani, pp 225-22C, relates, that Kumuiapala was guilty of a linguistic 
solecism, when he used the word aupann/d instead of npamil or aupamyam Thou, we are told, he 
studied the S'lTstras beginning with tho mat rkapdtha with somo Pandit or other In one yoai ha 
absolved tliree Kdvyas with tho Commentation, and thou received tho title ol honour VicdraaaturmuUM, 
The samo story occurs in the Kumarapalacamta, p 105, where Hemacandra is mentioned as tho toacboi. 

77 An interesting proof of the significance of Jainism in Anhilv ad before Hemacandi as time 
is furnished by the discovery of the drama Karnasundarl, winch was recently published by Pandit 
Durgfiprasada in the Bombay Kdvi/amcUa. Tho piece was written by tho famous poet Bilhana, and was 
intended to be acted in the temple of b ant math at the least of Nabhoyv, winch was instituted by the 
minister Sampatkara ( Saintu ? ) The first verse of the Nandi, an imitation of the beginning of tho 
Ifagananda, is therefore addressed to the Jina The hero, os statod by the poet in Act I, vereo 10 lum- 
self, is the sou of Blumadeva, ic king Kama, who reigned £iom V S 1120toll’i0 Other evidence 
of the influence of the Jamas ot tho court of Auliilvad may be found in tho Rt atari ts of tile old MSS 
where many Jamas are mentioned as occupying official positions under the first Caulukyas, especially 
m tho department of finance 

78 The story is found in Kwmdrapalacanta, pp 137 ft , aud its contents are as follows - 
When Kumarapala was inclined towards Jainism, the Brahmins called in Rajacarya Davabodhi This 
waa a great Yogi, who had made the goddess Bharati submissive to him, and was acquainted with sorcery 
and knew the past and the future After the king had heard that Devabodhi had come into the 
neighbourhood of Anhilvada, he received lum with great honour, aud led him to lus palaco Tho 
greater part of the day passed m ceremonies of reception In the afternoon the king worsluppod a 
picture of S'intraatlia in the presence of tho wholo court Thon Devabodhi admonished lum to desist 
from the Jama faith. When Kumarapala piaised the latter on account of the Ahimsa doctrine and 
blamed the S'rauta Dharma on account of the Himsa, Devabodhi caused the gods Brahman, Visnu and 
S'lva as wall as the seven Caulukya-pnnces—Mularuja and his successors—to appear, and they of course 
spoke in favour of the religion of the Vedas. On the following morning Hemacandra considerably out¬ 
did Devabodhi’s feats. At first he caused his seat to be pulled away, and then executed the tnck which 
was supposed to be a great favourite amongst the Yogis, namely, that of holding himself up m mid-air. 
Then he caused the entire Olympus of the Jainaa to appear before the king, together with all the king’s 
ancestors, who worshipped the Jinas. Finally he explained that the apparitions were only an illusion, 
juBt as those produced by Devabodhi had been. Only that which Somanatha had told the king in the 
temple of Devapattana was the truth. Thus of course assured his victory Regarding Devabodhi, who 
was probably a tastoneal personage, see also above, page 20. 
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79 Merutunga's statement is quoted above, page 30 and Noto 61 Ho says wrongly that 
the Trtfaflia'aldkdpw utacanta wus written before the Yogaa'datm, This statement is repeated by 
Jtnamandana, The PrabhavaLacai itra XXII, 775 if and 800 ft gives the date of the two worka 
as much later, but it puts the Yogas'astra first 

80 The first four Prakda'an of the Yogas'ilutra are known through E Windiseh’s edition 
and translation in the Zvdschnft dcr Denischen Morgcnlanditckm Gcsdhehaft, \ol XXVIII, pp 185 
ft The contonts of the last eight P'ialdn an, which are preserved only m very few MSS aio as follows - 

Prahutfa V, about certain exeicises belonging to the Yoga and their results, as they aio taught 
by othem, according to the Commentary of Patafi|,ill and othois 'Co those belong l)the Pnlndi/ama, 
by which one learns how to contiol the winds of the body and the ilanun, s'l 1-27, 2) the Dhdranrl, 
by which one learns how to conduct the winds into any parts of the body one likes, anil to draw 
them out again, s'l 26-35, 3) tho observation of tho movements of the winds in the body, by which 
one can foretell death and life, foituno and misfortune, s'l 3G-120, 4) other inothods of predetermining 
the death tlnougli moditation and divination, h' 1 121-224, 7) methods of determining victory and 
defeat, success or failuie of undoitakings and so forth, s'l 225-251, (i) tho cleansing of the Nadia, tho 

arterioe, which are the paths of tho wind, «'l 252 263, 2) the Vedhaoidla and Patapwrajn-aveaa, the 
art of separating the soul from the body and of causing it to entei othor bodies, s'L 264-273 

Pi aton'd VI, s'lokas 7, about the futility of Paraput apravea a and Pi andyama foi gaining 
salvation, - foi which purposo, however, tho Prahjahaia taught by some is useful,-and about tho parte 
of the body which coma into question foi meditation ( dhydna ) 

P'laldt’a VII, s'lokas 28, the Ptndastha Dhydna, the meditation about bodios, with its live 
sub-divisioms (ailed Dharand, vtz , the PiiithmT, Aynoji, Mai irfl, Vdiv-ni and Tatiabhii, see Bhfindiirkar, 
Report of 1SSJi&4, pp 110-111 

Pra/ul/a VIII, s'lokae 78, the Padantha Dhydna, tho moditation on sacred wolds oi syllable 1 , 
which one imagines as written upon lotus-loaves, ( seo Bhnndarkar, loc cti p 111 ) 

Praluls'a IX, stakes 15, the Uupustha Dhydna, the meditation on the form of Arhat, ( see 
Bhandaikar, lot til p 112 ) 

Prahin a X, s'lokas 24, (1) tho RUpdlUa Dhydna, the moditation on tho foimloss Paiamutman, 
winch la only intelligence and rapture, i o the released soul, with which one idantihes oneself, thereby 
making oneself like unto it, (2) anotlior division of meditation, in 4 parts, nainoly, Ajnadhydna, 
Apuyavimyadhydna, Vipdhavicayadhydna and Samsthdnadhydna 

Praldiii'a XI, s'lokas 61, the S'alda Dhydna, see Bhendarkar, loc cU p 110 

PralAu'a XII, s'lokas 55, concluding remarks of the author, based upon Ins own experience, 
upon that which is especially noceasary to tho Yogi and loads him to salvation 

It IB now easily understood why this part oi the work, which is really tho part which justifies 
the title, has not been much copied, whilst tho MSS of the first four PiaUe'as are evcn now often 
explained to laymen as a text-book for their duties 

The Commentary to the Yogaa'detra was written by Hemncandra aftei the completion of tho 
text as well as of tho Vltardyastotra, which, according to the Prabcmdhas, belonged to the Yoga- 
tfdstra, (Note 81) For verses of tho latter (i o the Vltardgastotra ) tiro often quotod, 0 . g. II, 

7, III, 123, IV, 103, and the last verse of the Yogas’dstra even in tho explanation of I, 4 

The explanation of the first four Pmkda'aa is extraordinarily detailed. The words of tho text 
are expounded by very numerous quotations, and the stories, to which allusion is made, are related at 
great length. It is especially interesting that the legend of Sthulabhadra in III, 131 is given in almost 
exactly the same words as in the Paru'iatapanMn VIII, 2-193 and IX, 55-1 Ua, without, however, 
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there being any mention of the existence of the latter work. Amongst Ilemaeandra’s own woi ks quotations 
are taken, generally with the montion yad avocamn or i /ad ulkm wtmabhth, from the Crammer, the 
Dhdlupdtlia, the Abliul/ianacmtdmam anil the Lingdiiua'asaivi besides the Vitaragaatotra In addition, 
the Commentaiy oLUn gives appended explanations of the author m the case of difficult points, which are 
introduced with the words atrtintaic sluhih At the end ol the Commentary on Fralcdtt it IV there is 
a verse luuting that the first mam section lias been concluded 


ftnffoftatSTtpr v.gveffcr<- 

sj l 

fhtc-'.hf'J wrRitTrfif 

The conculsion of the woik, XI], 55 leads thus 

■ fdvre. T f rqia^ a t r~CT > fl i 

strwf’n ftfrfipn <rf& ffffT *n u n 


*?r dfu+dhftq^i’-wrrsirfh grnn i $er i tiitun; sfr^ynsfUT i ggdt MiHmciiKinggiirpr tcttu r - g i * . - 

vTPT 1 ivrrTviq|y "- 1 ^ 71 (1 i ftfftr st.Rll^fr] i UT-TT-fftcu if7-j r; p / 7 <7 rj 11 lift[ fr U u-M f 

OTft’Td i ftirfiftu »?M8-ti-n m qft'tww rren qftTm-Btm^iff \ m dtrnuftvH i sfWtepf'tl' 

«r jOTUi^'-jqfufiiiji^i'dirv-’r'TTm i tr ft ^tntqr<7^f5rdr ^sdrninyi-iiiij rdf dtmmisrrdf ft r n dtrrTiw 
*fd=nt . ffrd qfJr erram fjrru-r dfr g^n n 


wNi'SwfwMq M'j,uui»r;mtft;dfsK' 

rdhpum -uu<<iM[iTt antr] rrqt "5 5f5^nr 

qTusRsrrTOratft n ? n 

MUlft dtrRTreTvt^ftssrft CT-hMl §?<r^ I 
^•T fctedlftsVirmaidl -Ml runm, II ^ II 


Then follows the famous Colophon The MS wh.Ui I have hofoie me, belonging to tho binary of 
the Vionna Tjri’Velsity, continui 107 leave., with 19 lines on each page Untortunatuly the last page lias 
sutlerod groatly tlnough use, mil cannot h« completely doeipheicd The date seems to he missing 
However, the very aichaic script makes it piobalile that the MS is about 300-400 ye.us old Tho 
Gianthcigiat of the single Pmlarias aie Pi 1 = 2000, Pi 11=3500, I’i 111 = 3900, Pi IV = 2S00, 
Pi V = 640, Pr VI=18, Pi VII = 39 Pi ¥111 = 140, Pi IX=21, Pr X = 84 Pi XI = 210, Pr 
XII, illegible It is also added that tho Gi anihasamUiyu, of the last eight Pnilae'an is 1300 and that 
of tho whole is 12,000, which cannot bo quite corioct Old MSS of tho work mo dosciibod in Hr 
Petal son’s First Repot t, App 22, 37 and in Tford liepmt, App 14, 15, 74, 143, 176 The oblovt, 
'l'ltm'd Report, p 74, is ol tho ytiar V S 1231, and was thorefoio wntton 22 years aftor llemacandra’s 
death 


81 Accoidmg to a MS which was recently sent to me from Bombay tho Vltamgaetotra con¬ 
sists of twenty quite shoit sections, oach of which hears tho namo stava or prahas'a, 

1) F f'C aid uandtilava/i , 8 s'lokas, bogms 

*r toot sdtfti to i 

fitm <jiwniOTift<r *rn « * H 



2) Sahajatiaayastavah, 9 a’lokas, begins 


afls)d-«*;;yTOTT ^IffTliltrtSl^fl I 

WIjJljJ || 4 || 

3) Kurma/iSayajdtistamh, 15 s’lolah. 

4) SuraLTtdtwayaatim.li, 14 a'lohis. 

5) PralJiffrytiaia.va.il, 9 a’lohat, 

6) Piutipa.laanirumtavah, 12 s’lohii 

7) JagatUn tinudaaatavah, 8 s'lokaa 

8) m.ilntamriiaoxiavah, 12 e'lokaa 

9) KaUalavuJi , 8 s 'lului* 

10) Adbhutaitavah , 8 h'IoUii 

11 ) Malutaitava/i , 8 a'lohan 

12) Vit. 1,1 ugquatavah, 8 a'bilua 

13) Iletumrdsaaiivnh, 8 s lnbu\ 

14) Yogaaiidhiataui,li, 8 s’IoIms 

15) BhaLhaiavuh, 8 tlokvfi 

1C) Atiruiqa'ilwetavah, 9 a'lolaa 

17) S'ciranagamanaalavah, 8 a'lolxia 

18) Ka'horuhlialaviiJ>, 10 s'loltai 

19) Aindblavah, 8 dlokui 

20) Ae'iolavah, 8 t>’loh ts it ends 

^Hrbfw $M;7 i 

'all i’ll id to to <17 3% II e II 

The stotra is a nhort poetic compendium of the Jaina-doctrine, and may have boon Ilemacandia s first 
attempt to acquaint Kumutupfila witli tho toaclungs ol Jainism 


82 Indian Antiquary, \oI IV, pp 2G8-2G0 

83 Tlio story of Yukuvi barn is to bo found in tin* PialxmAhacinittmuni p 232, and that 
of the punishment id Isaksa in the Piabhdmhuxii dm YYII, 823-830 Knlhana of Naddula is a 
hibtoucal personage, mid is mentioned in an inscription of V 8 1218, son alw'ti, page 38 The issue 
ol the edict of Aman is, of com so, mentioned also in all tie 1 Prabandlma In tile Priibhrint’kiuti'i itiu 
XXII, 091, we road that it was announced m tho whole kingdom with tho sound of (bums In tho 
P> abandho/yintamam pp 211, 243 it is said that the edict was issued tor a limited pound Of fourtoen 
years In the Kumai apatacai %ta it is mantionod on p 144, lino 16, pp 152 ft, and many details aro 
given, which ropaat and extend the accounts ol tlio Dvym! raya and of tlio Pmbandhu,cmtdmi<,v i 

84 Prabhanakacariini XXII, 690-691, Kivmwrapdlamrita, p 154 

85 PrabUdvakacarit-ia XXII, 692-702, Prabandhacintamani pp 216-217, Kinndiapola. 
canto: p 205, where an anecdote of a certain case is also related, Kii tikawnudi 11, 4.1-44 The 
Prabhdvo.laco.ntra remarks in verse 693 expressly that it was the merchants ( vyavahdrm ) whoso 
fortune was confiscated if they died without leaving sons. The passage, plat mentioned in the Abhijha- 
nae’dkwntala, is to be found m the 6th Act, pp, 138-139, ed Piscbol. 
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86 The very much spoiled verses, Prabhdmhacamtra XXII, 603-600, rate to the Kum&ra* 
vihara. Thera is a second passage about the buildings verses 683-689, where we read 


an(55!^ ftirmort turmt it u 

rwfujwpWr I 

gV jftKt <ftSTTTSJ tg WHTTTT ^TOWT II $CS II 

5>f1 tlI^IDia srgTTjn I 

snrtateft m 3frf%wnft«re^T u u 


x i' jfS rr faVia «fhw i 

» ftn r v iTmTisrc?T 7 t fteifg *r[w] n n 

°qQ3)«ra ; sr>rf%f ] ifaw i gq r ff : it $«» n 

sf)«fti§i>i*ii<$i<A qsfanftnRft il %ee II 

; uRVnvqvtrern \\ %&* w 


Hemacandra's advice upon which Kumiiraphla was to build 32 temples as penance for the sms 
of his 32 teeth, is he found, loc cif verse 701 Thirdly, inverses 722-726, there is tin account of a 
temple m S'atruhjaya, which was 24 hasiax high, and which, as the author adds, is still to bo boen 
at prosent 


The fourth passage consists of versos 807-821 

tpr yurown srnir naj P u r iju *r^i 

«i+iifrln^'i*i'a^46l«ui II It 

*Tl3iwii>i^“n «lljl*j|*iql«l^i I 

uir^ay-isrldwfeif'wnleh n «»e ii 

»0*igi*fl<ya w «rmTiT[sw ] hw^ i i 

ttn'a[« psj] mi^i'ggr iu»mi 

iniT sniHdl sjyrwfgwfsraT i 

tot *rar grr ii c s ° n 

TiftsTi *iti [*oadsf11 amt, TrrTwin^ i 

wTafhmwiI^] wr<wnJ[^] ran n ess n 

irw tt ■ifyyRidi snjn i 

s nmmftinMO’) 5^01«i ii < n n 

VMhiil yntetf srarr i 

^«n tfltnww [rprrrrr] iwiftrw: [«n?} it 3 % il 
*nn malatiTO pa m srflrcn to i 

whirl Pita w gw, qsp^ W»tT 11 ess tl 
BW|l1lW*fhni W Hjf'T] TO wffiwT ¥V7 i 

TOT II eSH II 

^fir fswg II 

wt sw (?) i 

5|wi iftani 3 * *rotr^ n c\\ a 
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3!TrfcT l| C 5 4 II 

sipfat =a ftwt rraqpfta fa TPiW^ i 

fT n^T[?T] ff«T II C 3 t II 

jti*tt^ emfrir. tfipfhfn i 

3i>^4 ftfog's sigfWrfW<fa ii i i a ii 

TTSTJn'TTTJTf^ 9?fe ^n[<j]?r W%T I 

^.-^?rr:jn[frr5n]JTjevra 5 ^;t irat yi ii c?o ii 

"‘Mdlsirll %T5r5TT 7 T*T^T VT^7^TlpT[ *1 ] I 

ii «t ii 

Tho same btoip is t'il'1 m Urn Ki'jiiuhiijii’h'ci'i do, pp 204, 1 

87 PnihaiiiUvuniii'iiiniiii |>J > 21i> 21'), 2)1, 2‘>2, 21* 1 Jiiniinndan.i rollouts tho atcounhs 
of his piedrccssois md ”i\i‘s us nothin" non ol impuitinu, except Ui.it, on p 232, ho him". Uni 
mtmbui ol lostoiations made hy Knm 'iiapnla tip to 10,000 

38 'J lio mmistoi \ns 11 .Hi iv il.i is mentioned in the colophon at tlio huttom ol i MS ol tin 
Kolputumi, Kiilhnin, Ibpmt, App p 11 Korn, svara m lh« Fionifti ( KTrhluintibuth App A, 
pp 1 ail'! 14,\oisi II ) tolls us ol V,im ij<lh a ala, tin Pai.tnmi t punco ol (Jaudma ati md Aealagidh, 

that lie loiighl mill Ktlinai ip’da at; mist, _\Ia 1 \ V md kdl.d kni" Ii illal t llio FnihUanokorontra 
Knows that lii whs pi ic, d upon Ilia llmnu In Kum.ua]' da alt. l tho s. nti lico ot his undo Vikiam isunlm 
Vil.i imasimlii i, not mentioned hy Nunns\ via hut, on tho other hand lu> is mention'd in tin 
Dn/nsmiiiinvilmidnia r l In puno s ol C i n- li.iv nt i weinnotveiy ponerlul, ami wain viis-ils ni tin, 
(. auJukjas in tin 12 l1i uni 13th c< nluiii' It is tin i. loi, lint unpiohibli that V is'odhavala w as tni a 
turn KnnAiap il i s 1’indHm About Kipaidin, s, , Im m-limce, Pt nbmi'lbni i pp 226-230, 

attuiding to tin FiahnidU"Lohii p 1P2 hi was i Paiamaia-Kiiput 

S'* I'nioitimitelv 1 mi mil m > pos,noil to mils.' <puti exact stitomenls ns to thg extent ot 
this Mini, as I halo only boon able to so, a tail < \ ti at ts - tho doubt,, dmd i/ttoio, jnmto.l in (Jilcutta, 
tin i’ons in'npui im) publishtil bp 11 Jacobi m tin Bililiothua Indie", ami tho-MS ot tho ltoyal 
Asiatic Socioti nhich contains tho eighth Pomiii 'llio AlS ol the Deccan Collogi , No 47, Coll 
oj Ihl '//>, in MInch ills Z 1 "//.nis 1, II, IV u, missing, m wnitt-'ii upon 715 lcms, with 15 lino on 
a snl, The Cainbiiy-Tehfuid.u cent mix pahn-loil ll,3,s ot l’jii.m 1 ( 1’ tci-on, FnU lit p , p 67), II 

t IVtwison, Z’dst lb ji t p 10 t, ILL i IV, rsnn, ' si 11 p A, p It TKtul lh p A p 124 1, VII 

( 1'cloison l\,d 11, p A p 21, llunl R'j> , A p 115) VIII (I’otoiaou, Fn 4 Rip A, p 3l,Tknd 

Ilf p, A, p 114 ), X ( Potoison Fu s/ /up A, p 35 ) and ol tho Pill tdtifopiii iu/1 ( J’oloison, 

.First Ii’rp, ]i .35) .Imainandanis account is to bo loumt m tho Ktimui h/X'Iomi Uii p 235, Kuo lb 
and is piubably a|ipioMmutoly couoct 

00 I discovered this noik (son llejtoil oa F M .s',S' 1873 80, pp 2,5 i mu MS , v\lioro it lollows 
tho test ot the Sinskiit Di >iS»’rni/nh'ii i/n As lcgatds othoL MSS , boo Peteisun, Fluid Rep, p l l ) 
and Kiolliom, Ihpotl ho JS>t) s 1 p 77, No 371 It contains only 050 s7o/,<rs togothci with tho 
Commontaiy QuoUtions hum it .uo to he lound m Jinamandain, Kvjlwirapol'Wi ltd p 104 The 
lwttci aro the only pans of the little woik, which ate now available to mo 

91 Sec Bohtlmgk and Riott, AhUolhdiimintoiiuini p VII 

92 The v ot sob ill question, accoiding to ray copy hom N T o 702, Decmn Colleeja CdlMium 
1873 n, road- 

wfkStSel ftfo fT»l«4 Jlfirfwn H 't II 

13 
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tRunjrrufci'i^RuuSi sftfcrpusjrnHt- 
ir^t «ui$fa+iH[5T]^ 5URfr[ut] *iw«it urtitu i 
•ureuiur w uuTfa u ^hv p HrsM4'H-d4'm, 
uwuiu fttrunr % uu s^T^nrrgspt u * n 

Compaio also Tli Zachanaa Dcdrngc cur indttclini LextcoqriijJiv., pp 75 11 I do not think 
that Heinacandia wiote tho beginning ol tha Commentary himsolt, Zachaiiac declaics this to ho possible 

03 Theie aro MSS of this woik with a Commentaiy by Mulhaeiu in (he Duomn College 
Collection 1B71 73 Nos 195 -1%. t'<7J 7 No 280 l^Mi ^1, No 411 I am unable to siy any¬ 
thing in detail about tho woik, as I have now no copy ol it viith mo 

04 As rogaids Hiimacmdras Rnr/h in iIiijhi, see my Repot t Oi i the Re“nh ho H MBS 1^71 < ' 
There is ono copy of tlic woik in tho Deccan Colbrje Collection 17, No 7G0 The Colophon ol the 
NabhayabhTrrw is gnen m Petoi eon’s hi S Repin I App I, )> SO Rtmacandra soi ms to lime mi sol 
himself up with tho intrigues about the succession to tho tin one, ( page 11 ) at (lie i ud ol Kuinfinipalji s 
reign, and to have woiked against Kuiuaiapalas nephew A|a>apala When howavoi, A|ayapala cauni 
to tho tlnouc, he caused bin, as Morutuuga ( Vmholollutcintomom p 218) mlitos, to lie loasted 
alive on o copper plate Yasascuidia is mentioned in the Prufc/i'imWr'i dm X\1F, 740 Proboailhii- 
civtdmani p 206, p 223 and Kimdrapohuni itn p iss Balacandia md (iuiiacindiu in tho KamT'rn- 
palacOirUa p 281 soo also aboie pago 57 In the llilui))imiinkii'ni at Jnalin.i llmio am fragments 
ol b’rl Rn mum nil i n-0 anncnnd'i tn iincdo si njxi imi-pro > ydlandondil r Altai the h Ifiitinhapi olndoh 
stands the date iSami.it 1202 Meiufungn ( Prab' r mllou . ntnmoni p 210)iilatis in anecdote about 
Udayacaudra which may' possibly lime a lustoucal basis Once we am told In was Hading the 
Yogas'ii4 1 <Jj to tho king m tho piosence of las tcothoi Minin he c line to tho visa 111, Hi ^ U~4 .ft l 
Hm i RaimJlw l Bg ' i l HUH I ho lepeated the last words seioial times llcmioandia asked him whether tin m 
was anything wrong in the MS He answered that scolding to tin gi unrnai it should i. id ■^nYiafr 
as onumoiations of tho limbs of animals took tho smgulai ending m the l)miulnt 'lliaieupon Ins 
toachei praised him All the MSS have the smgulai in the passigi iiM|noslu,ii an 1 the Comiiiontu 1 y 
refers to tho Grammar according to which the same is leipiua 1 As mgaids Cdij icainhas tvplunatiou 
of Ins teachers Grainmm see Note 34 

95 Tho Cist worse is to be found in tin Praha inlliticiiildniii n, pp 216-217, and rmbhnvaln. 
rantiu XXII, 701 the second in the l’nihnndlincuilii u«i«i p 22 ! and PiaUaiialaimiitut XXII, 
765, the thud in tho l’ltiliiiiiilliiicinldintini p 224 mid Kaninm\inlmiii do, p 18ft Tin D<rn,lttl,t 
is mentioned in the Piola ndh'" i nln ninm p 218 and the halt-ieisa which completes the one Ik gun 
by the minister Kapnuhn, on ]. 228 'Ihi* desciij.tion ol the way in which Kunuunjald fulfilled tho 
twolve Jaina \ ows, is given m Lho Akiikii dyiiihfci'i i(u ]>p 187-213 

9G PnibiiiidI mLoSic pp 99-100 

JrrWvjruTiiTfOTgr? <7 w wumru i >uwih t u.v?< a{rirg-8H! , Ha~ t[ut7]fe^i§’ft i 

Sfa RR sialic HR KfifUT S(t!J-8ina uf^uT wp Sldlft touV HUIUT g hu y i ui ft quiut HU Hfirut 

tutt rfui wufsu i thtt i ufuuT ?n um i sftugfir 

stnAufTirg uiu. I flu lfruu. I l ^U TTOTfT uftl$l!Fiil<JT Mtfl Usfw-ill faRTT: mfru. m^T& zft- 

suift i js^Rmi^a u>jUT i uTu^rujuf i s’p'siifidift Tf O , ti4Hgiuil& i i *r«> 1ST. <RruI 

fffPUWUTUT isslasi wigtso I ^41 sit KRTT I wl UUtfitW ud TTTUl HU7 l^JU ^UT | UW3?-utuffif[f^] 
w^mlr|sH-n I UT H «vusw«i'u[sfT]gvuf' ^ | V|UW <JU I UWT^jfrHT^U 

RTfRnftr i ffcr?n% i pwn, i gTR ^ w g ^H g vjitu tr^rrft ^Tfturft n 

JinamamJana's vciaion is to be found in the Kwtndnrpahicai ita, PP 155 fl 



00 


07 PvabiiwlliaeiniiuiViiu, p 233 and pp 204-35 Both the stories stand in a reverse order 
in the ICumumpiiliu'in dn, pp JOO and I'jl 

98 1‘nihliainhiMi dm WII 70) fi , Prabani/uioiiiMmani, p 237, Jfuinampalilcnnta, 
pp 246 1 

00 VuibiiKlhacinUinittni, pp 240 Piuhnfl'IhdlcftBa,, pp 112 fi, A'uitwTirtpafncfli t(<i, 
pp 208 II 

100 A nmninjialiifni tin p 267 

101 Puibh'TniKfiwi itui XS11, 731 fi Pi aHnmiVa'ciotniivmi , pp 223 f Kit marc palacei ilii, 

pp 1SS f 

102 Pnihir,iidl"<caii«in<ini pp 213 i, Pi <’>>"• ndkvkoRo pp 100 i Kinadi opdlacai ita, 
pp 150 0 and 272 II 

101 Tlv fust stmy is found m the J\iiiia 7 ii</iiil"c<ii tin, pp 21 3 t Tile socond one, which 

stands on pp 207 I, it the i nd of th" wiik, I s m clout illation to tint Biulimm legend lib Jilt 

S auk uni n \ a and llomfichi \ a, communicate d lij K Inn bos, ltd- Maid, pp 155 i Thu Lillet in piobably 
only mi adaptation ol tin* Jama legend in the BiaUnnn spmt 

104 Pi,ihlininhi(iii ilni X\ll, 710 11, ]\ a ini’in ini1,i u i i iln jip 236 1 By ordinal y palm- 

liem, tlia I’hoenis si h i -.h 1 1 - m hlun/ilni \\ hub is common in 3\ esti 1 n India, is piobibly meant by 

tbe iS i Tiiilii** tlio hpi uiuuiii ol tlui Ilm isiius ll.ibidlilojinis, i.uei in (luj.uat, ,no piobably meant 

105 PmlhiiitiLititi tlm WII, 7iiO, 11 The lotnaiminu' Pi"b" ihllm-, too, maintain that 
Kninli i j >n.l i ]D c-onlul Ins kingdom in llninnainbn U lu n"ti\oloi tins is hontner, gn on dilloiontly 

106 ]\ it ini* ni/'ui i<‘i t’t‘i t ]’ llo 

J07 A'iiii"7ih/'.T/. rci'i it" pp 211-223 At the ond nl Iho aaoik on p 270, there is a furtliei 

lid td p,imin- wlndi duelk'ns ni liniiy points 

His IbiiWiniiitni.ni lilt I WII 870 | PinhitiuViitcnilt'i Iiimu, PP 237 f Pu>hnndMo»n, 

]>p 102 11 and p 112 Kt'iii"i<ip''l'"iii dtt p 211 and p 270 

]0o J'ltib/nn nl /cm di" Wli S52-5) Piiilniiid/ir i intdmmu pp 244 f, J{ainlinii>dlin<i> da, 
pp 2so II As Jin ini'inil,ma’s aiomnt of the in.umei nl Kuinui.ip.~iUs doatli may possibly contain 
liistm [Lai elements it uuy 1m »iun in lull It inns < on pp 284 I ) is I..Hows 

enr sftjjrferrirrjet ritt Vif’ti snrrTOg 7174 f^;<r7rfT srm 

«ftf wtlMecrw Bcurtut i 7 k r^'-ifrsHirdt erai rr f^RTUFRSjftiTi 44 -ihti iftiT'HMR- 

rPt fimiR'pe.'iiHihidrr i R R Rt ^ii'srasui-njdiTt srTi frnff fratTr i sturtt RRRmaRft; Ptrt- 

[o]m[7]if5f:75fTn[n]j[%]=j hoti --ftsfo urts i vth[rt] rttr adsfa wtr- 

w i FOfTTftspT rrft ^p4>;idt:fd apart i serRsiofr r?i tti fafir i ^84 Terr fasTrar- 

7141%^ STr'TT I 

TtWpTCTT fawrfapTT sBfTtfl 
RFfr nfimfeRi nfam snwiWi fill i 

p-nr-ir-TT -aPa fa'-fT-TTrot Muir ii 

^5TRmijRt ytrr ^37^107 ^ o rtr c t^tt^ ?» tpr ?t? 7 ^rriff 

R#?t id? tprufq sn|TRf^srg 

JJR -5 ^essM T ^ST81ir'*i[-jssnfi 1 

sTmrftrj-t) s ^„ rjrT; 

^-4i=in TuiisiM-isTr r *-ir[sd]=sTTi-!fti|iiii^ H 

The omitted hno contains a Uopioloasly mutilatod Praknt verse 
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PAOES. 


PAflJIS 

Abhaya 

n, r. 

Blilma I ... 

... 25 

Abhulhanacuilummii 

is, oof, to 

J tlun iij ~i 1 

0 

Abhij Mnat!dl.v.ntala . 

... 41 

Blusmas 

... 20 

Ahmedabad 

G 

Bho|u 

15, 17 

Ajmeru (A)inci ) 

28, V 

Bliop.ll.ulet i 

20 

A|ayadeva ( A|ayapj.Ia) 

!, 57 

I I'isUl | 

20 

Aptasv.lwin ... 

28, 34 

Biihinl, guddi sq 

HI 

A lamldracuddman / 

.. lu, 181, :;c 

J >i rdiundi 4a (Iv.lsiuli ) 

10 

Alamldras'dsi) a 

1G 

Jit huili i III 

50 

Atliaua 

",9 

Bib.isp.iti 52f, Blu\a .. 

17, Ganda 

Ambikn 

21, 2.5 

i 

29, >10, 32 

Amiga . . 

20, 23 

Bin'llll ( niu gukacdia) 

27, 35, 51 

Amrabhata (Ambad) 

20, 3.1, .11, 14. 57 



Ana 

;,3 

C U Ig.l 

8 1 

AnehlrthaJcairaidLoloumudl ... 49 

Cikr.n.nlm 

3. 

Anehdrthrdo^ii . . 

15. 10 f 

Cakul.ulew 

25. 

Anel drtha samgi ah a 

18 

Cambay ( Stambliatutha ) 0, 

1, 20 f, 40, 

Anhilv.ld 16, 20, 25 f„ 2 

8-31, 33, 44-lfi, 


48, 50, 5G. 


48, 50, 52, 57 

Candi i Gacclia 

... 10 

Arbuda(Abu) 

28. 

C.indiapiabh i, toni|i!e of .. 

53. 

Arnoraja 

28 f, 33 f, 37 

Candi7iv<iU ... 

. . 4G. 

Aiya-Raksita 

... . 3 

Caiigadctn, Cingadeva (II's 

voiIdly 



name) . 

Off, 9. 

Baal, the priests of .. 

52. 

CdnhUA 

3. 

Bilaeandra 

... 50, 57. 

Caturmukha, temple of 

19 

Ballala 

... 33 

ChaiidonHiJdbaua ... 

18 f, 3G. 

Beruni ... 

. 17 

Chronicles of tlic Aiabs 

3. 

Bhadrakall 

32 

,, „ „ Middle Ages, Euaropen 3. 
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PAGES. 


Cudasama 


. 35. 

Dahala ... ... 

... 

22 

Daji, Bhau 


1 

Dn4arhas 

• 

.. ... 42. 

Dattasuri 

• •• 

10. 

Delhi 

, . 

2. 

DeJindmavafild 

, , 

36-38 

Dethli 


26. 

Dcvabodha ... 


. 20 

De\ abodln 


30, 46, 53f 

Devaeandia . 


.. 6, 10, 18, 27 

Devapattana ... 

32 f , 

45 f., 48, 52-34, 56. 

Devapra'-ada 


25 

De\ asuri 


... 10,14,17. 

Dhananddhi 


14 

Dhaiidliuka 


6, 16, 50 

JJIt'tnt mit'u iitHjhaiifn 

37 

Dliannaiaja 


. . . 35 

Dii>anibaias 


15 

Dikslviluia 


. 0, 40 

Dronas 


20 

Jhisynnta 


44 

Ul >ldb'i ni/iMl'tlid 


5, 12, 181 , 21, 


Ilf, 

36, 41, 43 f, 48, 13 

Elijan 


.. 52 

1*’oibes, K 

... 

1. 

Gailtwal 


33. 

Gnnai 


20 f, 23, 20, 46, 56 

Gold, the ai l of making 10 

Gunacandi a, Ganm 

4, 17 f, 50, 57 

Guijasciia 


... . 10 

Harsavai dliana 


.. 40 

Hfiiiacandia . . 


1 and pasbim. 

Hemakhanda 

, 

. 57 

Iliueu Thiang 


46 

India... 


... ... 34. 

Jama libraries 


. 2 

Jaiubusvanim 

... 

. 48. 


PAGES. 


Jayasimha Siddharaja 5, 9,12 ff., 15,17, 

19, 21-27, 32, 

3G, 46, 48, 53, 

Jesalnnr 

. 50, 

JholikaviliJia 

... 46. 

Jmamaiplana 

..2 and passim.' 

Jodhpur 

... 37. 

Kakala, Kakkala, Kakkalla 

.16 f. 

Kalidasa 

. . 44. 

KaliLdUbarvajita (title conferred upon 

H ) 

... 53. 

Kabyuga 

...2,53. 

Kalya pa 

. . 27. 

Kalyana-kataka 

. , 53 

Kauri 

... 27. 

Kanoj 

. . 46. 

Kaijhada (Krsiia) 

. . 25. 

Kanlcsiaii 

52 

K Ipalika 

26. 

Kapaidin 

. 46 

Kai .iinbaviliara 

46. 

K.uka 

18. 

Kama 25, the tulcr ofp.lliala 53. 

K.unas 

20 

Kaituvatl . . 

9, 31. 

Kdtuutio 

17. 

Aatlidlotn , 

20. 

Katlnavad . ... 

. 6, 12. 

Kulara 

20. 

Kcdaianathn, lelllplo of 

33, 46. 

Kclhap'i 

38, 44. 

Kielhorn 

. 17 

Khtiboimudl 

44. 

Kolhapur 

27. 

Konkan 

29. 

Kotikagana 

10. 

Kotinagaia (Kodinaia) 

21. 

Kipasundarl . 

35. 

Krsnaduva (Kankadadeva ) 

. 26 f. 

Ksemaiaja 

. 25. 

Kubeia . . 

... 34. 

KuniaLapala ... .. 3, 5, 

19-21,24-29 

and paibim. 
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PAGES. 


Kwndrapdlacanta . . 

... 8, 38, pi, 2 

Kumdrardsas 

2 

Kumdravalacariya 

5,49 

Kum&ravihiira 33, 45, 48, 52, pi 46 

Kumar avt hdrap ras’astt 

50. 

Kumare4vaia 

46 

Kumudacandra 

18 

Lai;? a 

44, 54 

Lok&loka-caitya 

44 

Madhumata Sartha 

10. 

Mahdbhdi ata 

19, 20, 22 

Mahavha, temple of 

22 f 

Mahdvlracanla . , 5, 

33, 35, 38, 41, 


43-45, 48, 56 

Mahendia 

49 f 

Maladharln . . 

23. 

Mallikarjuna . . 

29 

Malva. 14, 17 f., 27, 

29. 31, 33 f, 44 

Manu 

38 

Marvid 

. 28. 

Mayanalladew 

14 

Merutunga . . 1, 

4, 7 and passim 

Modhera 

6 

Mohard/aparajaya . 

3, 35. 

Mtilaiaja 

5, 15, 54 

Municandra . . 

10, 31 

MujiLavihara 

45 

Nala 

42 

Ndmamdld, S’esdkhyd 

15, SGf, 49 

Namdol (Nadula) 

38, 44 

NaBik 

20. 

Navagbana 

jj 

Nermcanla ... 

19. 

Neminatha . ... 20, 21, 23, 45, 50 

Nighan{u ( Nighanfui/esa ) 

36 

Nirbhayabhima 

... ... 50 

Nirvana . 

57. 

Pahint 

.. 6, 11, 29, 31 

Palli-land 

. . 37. 

P§iicalade4a . 

44. 


PAGES. 

Pandavas .. . ... ... 19 f. 

Pandus ... . . . . . 41. 

Panduranga . . 41, 43. 

Pmidispipai ran (or Stharirdvalicanta) 48 


PanSvaniUka 

Patfavalis ( Gurvavalis ) 
Prabandhacmhlmcini 
Prahandh akosa 
Prabhacandia 
Piabharalacaritia 2, 
Prndyunmasuri 
Pramd nanumdm hi 
Pratapamalln 
Piatisthana (Paithan) 
Piavarapura 
Purnacandia Gacclia 


5. 0 


6, temple of 
33, 45, 48, 56. 

49. 

1 and passim 
2f. 

2 

8 and passim. 
. 2 , 10 
40 
57 
27 
15 

... 10 


Rar/huvihlpa ... 

50. 

Rdivat.ivatfua, the sanctuaiy of Ncnu- 

nath 

10. 

Itaja^ekkara 

2 f 

Riimacandra ... 

10, 50, 57 

Jids Maid 

If 

Rathayatriis, Jama . 

45 

liatnamdld 

19 

Ratnaparilsd 

37 

Rat ml nth 

.16 

Rsimundahistutra 

2 


Sah.isialinga . 

19 

Saindhav I Devi 

. 54 

Sajjana 

201. 

Saka Prince of Gar] ina 

54. 

Sakanibhai i-Sambhar 

33 f, 37 

Sakai ay ana 

17 

Sakun tala-saga 

44 

SaligavasahiLi 

46. 

Samkli 

- 20 

Samudiagboija 

.. 24 

Sintinatba, life of . 

... 10. 

S'lhitindthacariCa 

10. 

Sapadalak?a 

22, 28 f, 37. 

Sara'.rata mantra , . 

. 10. 
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PAGES 


Satrufijayft . 20 f., 29, 35, 45 f, 51, 56 

Siddh.icakra 

55 

Stddhahemacaudra 

15-17 

Siddhapura 

22f, 53. 

S'isyahltd 

17 

fiodhiis'yavaka 

52 

Sollaka 

29 

Somacandra 

f, 8,11 

Somanatha 20, 29, 32, 46, 56 

SomanathapaUana 

21 

SomeWaia 

44 

SiTmat-Samba 

26 

Srlmodh Vanu 

Cf 

Supala 

12, 19 f 

Suviata, temple of 

35, 51, 54 

Rvetambaras 

1, 45 

Syrtdradttmanjari 

49 

TamahpU 

10 

1 ntfvitpinhtb'dd (Haanavibhinmn) 17 

Tlian.i (Sthananga) 

10 

Thanes,ii 

46 

Tirlhankaras 

3, 33 

Tli th nydtriii>r«bnndh<(, 

5G 

Tod, Col J 

32. 

TnblmvaiiiipaU 

25, 45 

Ti ipuru?apra a a,da 

29 

J rib<c<tt<Talakiipu')'U’;accvritra 

5, 30, 48, 49 

Turu?ka 

34 


Utsiba 

PAGES. 

... 15. 

Vagbhata . . . 28, 34- 

■37, 45 f, 56. 

Fay ayanli 

. 36 

Vaisnavns 

. 45 

Vajra Sakha, 

10, 34 

Vajrasvamm 

. 48 

Vainadeva (Vamara4i) 

52. 

Vamanasthall 

35 

Vardhainana 

35 

Vardliamanaganin 

, 50 

Vsidhamanapura (Vadhvap) 

2. 

Vatapadra ^B iroda) 

10, 27. 

Vidyadevls 

. 53 

Vikramaditya 

29 

Viudhya 

34. 

Vira 

3 

Vnatidcv! 

35 

Vitabhaya 

42, 45. 

Vitaraga 

30 

Yvarojnbtoti a 

39 f 

Wilson, 1£ H 

1 

Yania. 

. . 34. 

Yd4abp,ila 

3, 35. 

Ya£a4candra . 

50, 54 

Yn4obliadra 

10 

YaSovarman 

13 f 


Udayacancha . ... 50 i Yft4odhavala , 46 

Udayana 6, 9, 15, 2G-32, 35, 43, 51, 54, 57 I Yogas'dslra. 30, 38-40, 48f, 53, 55. 

Ugrabhuti .. . 17. j Yoginis .. . 54 

Ujyain ... . . .. 15. j Yukuvihurap'iabandka ... ... 44. 



ERRATA. 


5 

I W9 

7 

for 

IfumaravaLai nja 

read 

Kumd i and Heard ija 

7 

it 

27 

11 

fui ions 

11 

furious 

>t 

u 

33 

11 

pursualion 

1) 

remunstiaiKo 

9 

n 

8 

11 

Srimali 

11 

Situnlh 

14 

ft 

28 

» 

Kumudc indra 

ft 

Kumudacandra 

1. 

i * 

44 

1J 

altar 

if 

a ft u 

16 

i> 

39 

11 

dato 

ft 

data 

18 

>i 

26 

>» 

JU.ltl ll s 

ff 

wet rns 

20 

li 

33 

11 

pill tilt I ll'll 

ft 

perturbed 

23 

ft 

25 

il 

Mahav u 

ft 

Mahaviia 

26 

tt 

29 

M 

seventeenth 

if 

seventh 

27 

last 

lino 

If 

Materials of 

il 

nic tru al 

33 

it 

1> 

as 

'1 

above 

S5 

after line 

13 add 

indicate that Muinemdra 

had ;dways boon ill 


nection with Utlav.iiuV finnly Thus all the Prah'tadh'ti 

EG 

line 

11 

after 

the Court-Pandit 

add 

of Jayasnnha 

it 

11 

13 

for 

p ll llaps 

i cud 

perhaps 

37 

ft 

41 

II 

ludialed 

a 

initiated 

45 

>1 

41 

ll 

Tubhuvanpala.. 

J) 

Tnhhuvauapala .. 

47 

11 

13 

>1 

af ler 

51 

beiui o 

49 

11 

33 

ll 

Pi 'tmunnuiunuiuMt 

ll 

Pramd aaji ilmdimd 

50 

1» 

8 

>1 

signature 

ll 

colophon 

51 

>1 

18 

11 

mci chant 

J> 

merchants 

it 

>1 

20 

il 

"Scholar" 

11 

"siholais" 

52 

11 

6&29 „ 

Kuntesvarl 

11 

Kantodvarl 

53 

11 

19&22 „ 

Dili ala 

»! 

Dahala 

54 

1 

15 

!» 

ICunte4vaii 

if 

KantcSvaii 

56 

1. 

2 

li 

register 

V 

registers 

11 

11 

6 

11 

title 

>1 

titles 

>! 

11 

16 

11 

king Dahala 

11 

king of Dahala 


iV B —As mentioned in the Pieface, I am thankful to Professor Dr M Wintermlz 
for indicating the misprints m tins essay 
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